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pal  (tigetlier  by  the  Editor,  M.  Asti^;  but  in  a 
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tioQ  and  of  abrupt  tmueition  are  unavoidable.  If 
tren  there  should  be  a  slii^lit  discrepancy  between 
pMwngt^n  brought  from  diifcrent  works  into  an  un- 
Brtended  proximity,  the  reputation  of  M.  Vinet,  a 
mtkber  dbtinguislied  for  his  clearness  of  style,  ought 
Ml  to  suiTer  from  this. 
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FIEST  SECTION. 
PURE    PHILOSOPHY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

L— REASON. 

Biffcrcnt  acccptatimis  of  the  word — Valvs  and 
province  of  Reason. 

Reason,  which  was  originally  truth  in  tlie  object, 
almost  as  soon  came  to  signify  trutli  in  the  subject. 
In  this  sense  eveiy  man  is  under  absolute  obligations 
towards  reason ;  it  is  for  hiin  the  supreme  authority 
on  all  subjects ;  for  how  should  he  deny  the  nature  of 
tilings  ?  To  whom  could  he  appeal  from  the  nature 
of  things  ?  There  is,  therefore,  a  sense  in  which  we 
are  right  in  saying  that  w^e  must  refer  solely  to  reason, 
that  is  to  facts,  to  what  is,  to  truth.  And  so  far  as 
owr  subjective  reason  in  its  primary  elements  is  also  a 
tact,  a  nature  of  things,  there  is  the  same  necessity  in 
^  certain  sphere  of  thought  to  believe  in  our  reason  ; 
I  Diean  the  reason  of  humanity  in  its  first  and  irre- 
sistible premises. 

Reason  cannot,  in  an  absolute  sense,  be  opposed 
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to  reason.  It  is  plain  that  if  reason  be  capable  of 
nothing,  it  is  not  even  capable  of  proving  its  own 
impotence.  If  it  demonstrates  that  it  is  nothing, 
it  must  have  some  power  of  demonstration. 

We  are  wrong  in  speaking  of  reason  misled,  reason 
corrupted.  In  itself  it  does  not  get  corrupted.  It  is 
the  elements  on  which  reason  operates  that  are 
corrupt.  But  it  is  also  true  that  just  as  reason  alone 
cannot  pervert,  so  neither  can  it  redress  alone ;  the 
results  that  we  expect  from  it  depend  upon  its  first 
premises. 

Reason  has  only  one  principle,  but  it  has  more 
than  one  voice;  there  is  the  logic  of  all  the  world, 
and  there  is  the  logic  of  genius. 
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ji  ihe  Divine  reason  ?  what  appreciable 
.14  superiority  cau  it  confer  upon  those 
Ewbo  devote  themselves  to  its  culture  over  those  who 
Ihave  not  the  leisure  to  do  so  ?  Of  what  real  use  is 
[it  if  it  do  not  lead  ns  to  feel  the  want  of  a  higher 
|TDason.  if  it  do  not  thrill  at  the  very  idea  of  seeing 
I  itself  completed,  and  in  certain  respects  replaced,  by 
I  the  Divine  reason  ? 

The  fallen  nature  of  man  has  far  more  pervert<?d 
reason  than  reason  has  perverted  nature.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  just  as  reason  alone  could  not  pervext, 
80  neither  can  reason  alone  redi'ess.  It  is  not  an 
inflexible,  infaUible>  and  constant  rule- 

Because  every  truth  docs  not  necessarily  and  in- 
•tAntanoously  obtain  the  adherence  of  evoiy  man,  it 
ia  concbi<b'd  that  reJison  i«  ntithing,  either  for  him 
in  bt^lialf  of  whom  a  demoustratiun  is  attempted,  or 
far  him  who  attempts  it  But  this  conclusion  could 
never  have  been  arrived  at  without  previous  reason- 
ing. Rwvuoning  has  preceded  the  abandonment  of 
re&soning;  faitli  in  reason  has  preceded  the  denial 
"1  reason.  There  is  nothing  more  ancient  than 
confidence  in  individual  reason;  there  is  no  more 
universal  conviction ;— can  the  partisans  of  common 
iBMo  cite  any  other  more  widely  diffused  ? 

on   recognises,  compares,   combines  facts ;  it 

none.     Facta  are  its  fatal  limit.     It  is  not 

.•r.Miir.r   omnipotent,  it  is   only  omnipotent  in 

CTfc-i  ■  . 
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VL — ^TBUTH. 

1.  Its  definition ;  its  absolute  and  inflexible  character — 
Truth  and  Truths. 

What  is  truth  for  man  ?  Is  it  the  knowledge  of 
all  things  ?  This  has  been  affirmed,  at  least  impli- 
citly, and  this  we  deny.  Truth  for  man  is  human 
truth ;  a  truth  proportioned  to  his  nature.  Truth  for 
him  is  a  faithful  representation  of  things,  with  regard 
to  which  he  has  been  endowed  with  the  means  of 
knowledge.  The  limits  of  his  knowledge  are  the 
limits  of  his  nature.  To  wish  to  overleap  these 
limits  is  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  our  own  nature. 
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my  time;  for  tnitli  subjects  to  itself  all  countries. 
all  scbooliy  and  all  times. 

Truth  18,  from  its  very  imture,  inflexible ;  it  opens 
oat  a  career  which  we  must  follow  to  the  end,  or  not 
even  enter  upon.  There  where  the  road  becomes 
18  (and  there  Is  always  a  point  where  it  does 
majority  rctruee  tlieir  stops,  but  the  lover  of 
truth  pursues  his  journey ;  he  knows  that  there  is  no 
victory  and  no  prize  except  at  the  end  of  his  coursa 
Every  trutli  joins  on  to  some  other  that  continues 
it;  and  this,  as  truth,  joins  itself  to  some  other 
I :  thus  it  proceeds  in  every  direction  to  the  in- 
'fihito,  while  eiTor,  joining  on  to  nothing,  stops  short 
■^  't1  ncss,  and  dies  on  the  road. 

V  |)ower,  as  well  as  every  truth,  reveals  an 
latithemn;  and  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world 
0Veiy  SI     '  Its  from  a  collision. 

The  i  ..  i (y  of  truth  shovdd  be  to  make  two 

extremes  tend  towards  and  blend  in  each  other. 
Mu>5t  wo  then,  whether  owing  to  dialectics  or  simple 
oess  of  mind,  be  always  find  incurably  sectarian  ? 
ch  sphere  of  truth  is  guarded  by  a  sphinx, 
armed  with  an  enigma,  and  ready  to  devour  the  im- 
prudent wight  who  takes  it  up  aud  does  not  guess  it. 
Each  of  these  eiuginas  has  for  its  point  the  reconcil* 
iog  of  two  contradidorif  trulhs, — an  expression  which 
contains  a  paradox ;  but  this  very  paradox  sums  up 
our  whole  destiny. 

Ml  fr.itim  iire  but  the  different  aspects,  or  different 
ai  i  .  of  one  and  the  same  trutk 
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In  the  labours  of  thooglit  everything  iini«».ls 
towards  the  infinite, — that  vast  ocean  into  which 
itjftsou  without  a  guide  j^lunges  and  loses  itself.  All 
questions,  well  understood,  are  but  fraginentB  or 
parts  of  the  great  problem,  and  we  cannot  take  up 
one  without  taking  up  all 

The  truth  of  each  idea  lies  only  in  its  combination 
with  other  ideas. 

In  many  subjects  the  elements  of  truth  exist; 
liothing  is  obscure,  nothing  wanting,  excepting  the 
'eye  that  shall  bring  these  elements,  like  two  &ttgment« 
of  »  torn  manuscript,  into  j!ixtajx)sition, 

A  special,  isolated  tru<-h,  to  which  has  been  com- 
mitted the  dii^ction  of  a  whole  life,  net*  "  x- 
tends  itself  over  that  whole  life — exaggt^nu  <.  ^ ,  50 
to  speak,  and,  improperly  applied,  ceases  to  be  truth. 
Isolated,  it  has  neither  self-comprchensiou  nor  self- 
control  ;  Hke  a  single  word  preserved  out  of  an  effaced 
phrase,  it  gives  no  meaning,  it  teaches  nothiug.  This 
is  because  in  morality  truth  is  one.  Before  the 
central  point  where  all  special  truths  converge  be 
seized,  not  even  those  truths  are  possessed;  at  all 
events,  no  legitimate  and  certain  use  can  be  made  of 
them 

There  must  be  a  key  to  all  problems — a  primaiy 
knowledge,  by  means  of  which  aU  is  known  Truth 
is  one  since  man  is  one;  truth  is  one,  or  has  no 
existence. 

Man  unaided  has  never  met  more  than  a  part  of 
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2.  TrvXh — Fitlsfhood — Error, 

Man  has  ne\*€r  deceived  himseli*  utterly;  in  his 
giosMet  eiTora  some  shred  of  truth  remains. 

,  We  cannot  disubuse  nf  any  error,  save  by  extend- 
a  hand  to  it  on  that  side  by  which  it  is  truth ; 
for  every  error  baa  a  true  side,  and  symjiathy  is  the 
first  condition  of  a  useful  reprimand. 

Tmth  in  general  is  a  good,  error  an  evil ;  falsehuod 
id,  authorised  in  society,  wrongly  considered 
an  oil  that  is  to  soften  its  springs,  moderate  its  fric- 
tion, and  render  its  motion  less  creaking,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  rust  that  corrodes  it :  falsehood  is  of  all 
AingB  the  most  anti-social. 

When  vre  are  wrong,  we  are  never  half- wrong  ;  and 
the  logic  of  error  is  more  inflexible  than  that  of  truth. 

Happily  for  us,  and  whether  we  will  it  or  nu,  envr 
tlway^  9tx)ps  short  half-way.  Perfect  consistency  is 
only  permitted  to  truth. 

•*  When  we  are  right."  says  a  celebrated  man,  "  we 
•re  always  more  right  than  we  believe,"  which  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  when  we  believe  a  true 
thing  we  never  believe  it  enough,  never  trust  to  it 
enough ;  consequently,  never  see  all  that  may  be 
uigiid  In  it«  favour,  even  dare  not  see  it. 

We  cannot  merely  take  whether  of  truth  or  error 
in  proportion  to  our  will  or  our  taste.  Error,  like 
^th.  is  bound  to  be  cousistents  It  may  indeed 
stop  half-way  if  it  will,  but  for  all  that,  the  conclu- 
fikn  it  tries  to  avoid  is  involved  already  in  its  jire- 
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mises ;  the  conclusion  must  be  imputed  to  whoever 
lays  do\^Ti  those  premises. 

No  falsehood  is  barren  :  error  is  logical  as  well  as 
truth.  A  false  principle  inserted  in  the  laws  dyes 
with  its  own  hue  the  aggregate  of  institutions  and 
manners,  the  whole  mass  of  a  peopla  A  materialistic 
law  does  not  need  to  be  executed  in  order  to  be  fatal ; 
it  is  enough  that  it  exists.  The  people  who  have  made 
it,  or  allowed  it  to  be  made,  has  thereby  inoculated  it- 
self with  a  mortal  poison :  principles  so  soon  as  they 
are  adopted  become  facts. 

It  is  only  truth  tliat  is  fruitful ;  it  is  only — if  we 
may  venture  thus  to  express  ourselves — truth  that  is 
real,  that  is  to  say,  that  can  produce  real  results. 
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mod ;  but  God  has  willed  tliat  all  that 


beautiful 
only  one  name. 


_  :)od  shoidd 
and  originally  these  two   things   had 
Beauty  is  a  port,  a  I'onn  of  truth. 


HL— PHILOSOPHY. 

L  lU  d^nUion,  disinterested  nature,  and  mission. 

The  great  name  Philosophy,  of  which  the  meaning 
has  80  mucli  varied,  is  fanailiarly  applied  now-a-diiya 
to  every  chain  of  ideas  that  runs  in  a  chain  of  facta. 
I J  is  evident  that  the  word  idea  is  to  be  taken  hero 
in  a  quite  objective  sense,  and  that  we  are  not  treats 
ing  of  ideas  conceived  by  this  or  that  mind  (which 
would  still  be  facta),  but  of  those  which  are  included 
in  fiictfl^ond  expressed,  as  it  were,  by  submitting  those 
tkdtB  to  pressure.     An  idea  is,  however,  the  idea  of 

»9Uat  one;  and  to  teU  aocoiding  to  what  general  law, 
or  in  what  direction  the  course  of  events  tends,  is  to 
teU  the  ideas  of  some  one  who  dominates  things  as  a 
whole,  is  to  affirm  GocL 
,        Philoftopliy  has  the  observations  of  phenomeua  for 
Hits  starting  point,  and  for  its  goal  the  assignation  of 
"  them  to  principles  more  and  moro  general,  to  laws, 
aocVwi^ro  it  possible,  to  one  only  law,  which  w^ould 
hate  to  be  sought  for  between  the  Divine  will  and 
Becondary  laws.    Philosophy,  in  its  various  applica- 
tionay  embraces    matter,  spirit,   morals,  our    social 
,  otii  relation  to  the  infinite,  and  the  produc- 
i  of  the  beautiful  in  art. 
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The  object  of  all  truly  scientific  study  u  to  find  the 
immutable  in  the  mutable.     This  in   iUclf  is  to 
that  such  a  study,  although  fur  from   n^po 
immediate  utility,  cannot  make  it  an  end. 

I*hili>sophy,  taken  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  ia  onlj 
an  elevated  good  sense,  which,  not  protending  to  knov 
everything,  ia  bent  upon  knowing  well  those  obje 
the  knowledge  of  which  has  not  been  denied  to  it 
Names  and  appeamnces  are  nothing  to  it;  prejudic 
furms  the  basis  of  none  of  ita  judgments ;  number  and 
time  cannot  in  its  eyes  transform  error  into  truth ;  it 
neither  believes  nor  denies  anytliing  by  chance 
lightly ;   not  trusting  to  a  first  glance,  it  seeks  for 
diffexeuce  beneath  similarity,  and  similarity  beneathi 
difference,  alteraatdy  imiting  what  the  %'ulgar  sepiv-l 
rate,  and  separating  what  they  unita    While  all  facta! 
are  isolated  to  the  inattentive  eye,  they  bind  and] 
connect  themselves  beneath  the  gaze  of  philoaophyj 
which,  following  as  far  as  it  can  the  chain  that  unites  | 
them,  attaching  itself  in  eveiything  to  the  essentis 
and  rejecting  the  purely  accidental,  comes  to  recog- 1 
ni^e  one  same  nature,  same  principle,  same  origin  in.  I 
objects  that  at  first  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon ;  and  thus  it  reduces  the  innumerable  facts  of] 
the  moral  and  physical  order  to  a  small  uiuuber  of  1 
thoughts,  and  these  to  a  smaller  number  still,  gravi- 
tating towards  the  unity  that  it  will  never  reach,  babj 
towartls  which  a  mysterious  force  ever  constrains  it  to 
aspire.    In  a  word,  philosophy  diflers  from  common 
reason    in    that    it    applies    itself   to    pienetrating 
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the  exterior  or  hull  of  things  to  their  prin- 
or  at  least  to  that  idea  vsliich  shall  of  it€elf 
explaia  the  greatest  possible  number  of  facta,  and 
bdbic  which  philosophy,  faiilt  of  breath,  perforce 
halts.  Where  must  it  halt?  What  is  its  legiti- 
mate sphere  ?  This  question  is  more  important  to  it 
than  any  other.  Philosophy  does  itsell'  no  less  honour 
in  recognising  ita  boiindaxies  than  in  extending  its 
inqnirieaL  It  reigns  in  this  apparent  abdication ;  it 
glory  to  know  how  to  limit  it-seli*.  as  in  the  moral 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  will  to  be  able  to  stop 
ahort  in  season  and  to  practice  self-control  But 
that  philasophy  may  know  what  it  can  and  cannot 
do,  it  measures  \\b  means  with  its  end,  and  being 
unable  to  place  all  ite  gretitness  in  verif)dng  its 
knowledge,  it  places  some  of  it  in  verifying  its  igno- 
to  speak,  *•  in  knowing  certainly  that  it 


2.  Its  timiUd  sphere — Philosophy  wnd  Tradition. 

pkilotophise  is  essential  to  the  condition  of  the 

who  has  not  yet  been  taught  by  the  Gospel  to 

I  Ignore.     Unity — that  need  of  the  human  mind — \vill 

torment  it  so  long  as,  being  a  stranger  to  the  most 

excellent  of  all  unities,  it  shall  seek  outside  <>f  itself 

I  the  order  it  does  not  find  within.    In  this  sense  the 

Llaat  word  of  philosophy  is  not  spoken,  and  never  will 

be     Never  will  this  torment  of  the  mind  come  to  an 

f  end  «ivc  for  those  who,  enlightened  by  revektion, 
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have  learnt  to  say,  "Secret  things  belong  to  the 
Lord,  but  the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  to  us 
and  our  .children." 

If  philosophy  as  a  science  does  not  inspire  us  with 
veiy  much  confidence  as  far  as  the  great  problems  of 
life  are  concerned,  it  is  otherwise  with  philosophy  as 
a  method,  or  with  the  philosophic  spirit 

Philosophy  calls  itself  the  independence  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  human  mind,  and  looks  upon 
tradition  as  its  bondage  and  degradation.  But  neither 
of  the  two  consider  that  their  forces  combined  will  be 
found  too  much  for  so  gigantic  a  task  as  the  uprooting 
of  this  great  tree,  or  even  its  pruning ;  and  conse- 
quently it  costs  them  little  to  conquer  their  mutual 
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eal  principles:   Soul  and  Body —Appt- 
titmr^djllheiions — Speculative  and  relv/iaus  dfi-^ 

TflK  unioa  of  the  sotil  and  the  body  appears  to  me 
essential  and  iodiiisoluble.  Man  without  a  body  ia, 
in  '  '  ^'in.  man  no  longer  ;  and  God  has  thought 

AU^!  iiim  eiiiliodied,  and  not  otherwise.     We 

iDMy  remark,  that  God  in  the  first  place  formed  man  of 
the  dual  of  the  earth  (he  was,  therefore,  man  already); 
Mm  he  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  that  being  who  was  beforehand  man  became  a 
living  aouL  According  to  this  passage  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  body,  or  a  body,  w  essential  to  human 
Diility,  and  to  the  very  idea  of  man.  But  it  is 
said  that  dust  retunis  to  dust,  and  the  spirit  to 
God  who  gave  it  The  spirit  is  hero  represented  as 
the  whole  of  man.  because  the  body,  as  we  sec  it,  ia 
in  fact  only  a  condition  of  his  existence:  the  cor- 
poival  principle,  the  invisible  form  of  the  body, 
endures;  man  remains  in  death  indissolubly  body 
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and  soul;  the  body  that  we  see  decay,  and  which 
we  call  the  envelope  of  the  soul,  is  also  the  envelope 
of  the  true  and  imperishable  body.  The  union  con- 
tinues through  the  apparent  separation ;  but  although 
perpetual,  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  union,  not  a  unity; 
the  spirit  is  not  body,  nor  the  body  spirit;  other- 
wise wo  could  not  stop  there,  we  should  have — 
leaving  human  existence  and  embracing  the  whole 
universe  in  thought — to  say,  that  there,  too,  body  and 
spirit  are  but  one,  tliat  there  is  one  only  existence, 
one  only  being ;  we  should  no  longer  be  able  to  afi&im 
that  spiiit  moves  and  dominates  the  world,  but  that 
the  world  is  spirit  and  spirit  the  world,  that  matter 
is  eternal,  and  that  God  has  not  created. 
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under  the  fiirui  of  fear  as  well  as  that  of 


Aflection  is  the  imprt^ssioQ  that,  according  to  our 

I  tutore,  we  receive  from  objects.    An  abundant  source 

hif  ai'tivity,  it  is  nevertheless  passive.     It  remains 

leep  nr  dead  until  some  other  element  awakens  it. 

I  We  might  have  called  Mpa^on  if  we  had  not  feared 

to   cai!t  an  wnjuat  slur  u^Mjn  it     We   distinguish 

Mwecii  two  kinds  of  aflection.    To  the  first  class 

bekog  compassion,  sympathy,  general  benevolence — 

rectiona  which  liave  been  admirably  designated  by 

;  humanity.     These  are  virtual,  for  special 

I  requii-ed  to  give  us  the  consciousness  of 

The  affections  of  the  second  class,  on  the  con- 

f ,  once  aroused  become  the  pennanent  spring  of 

life ;    Uiese   arc  our  various  loves,  friendships. 

1,  and  lastly,  the  love  we  distinguish  by  no 

epithet 

I  Specuiativt  Elements. — The  specidative  elements  of 
f  baman  life  belong  exchisively  tc»  that  part  of  ourself 
y  which  tKKJt  and  pcrc€i\i€S,  and  would  never  wish  to  do 
H  anything  but  6^e  and  jfterceivc — in  a  word,  speculate, 
H A['  M, duty, sociability, positively  require 

H«ct;« , .   .....:.un.  on  the  contmr>',  requires  nothing; 

^Bit  h  its  own  end ;   it  is  scientific,  inasmuch  as  it 
P  occupies  itself  solely  with  collecting  and  verifying 
?■<.  iw  it  is  pJitlosffphic  when  it  searches  for  their 
ini&ry  idea.     It  is  jtodic  when,  through  the  real, 
pinsoes  the  ideal ;  guided  by  that  esthetic  con- 
science which  keeps  the  impress  and  memory  of  the 
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beautiful,  as  the  moral  conscience  does  of  the  good ; 
the  living  exemplar  of  a  world  where  all  facts  should 
be  types.  The  ideal  has  its  place  in  every  mind,  but 
therc  are  but  few  who  possess  their  thought  in  dis- 
tinct form. 

Lastly,  there  are  in  man  elements  of  a  mixed 
nature.  One  word  names  them — ^the  word  religion. 
Faith  itself  is  a  moral  state,  a  work,  a  virtue.  Wor- 
ship has  the  same  cliaracter.  To  adore  doubtless  is 
to  contemplate,  but  is  not  prayer  the  most  active  of 
our  actions  ?  In  no  sphere  is  the  conjunction  of  these 
two  forces  so  completely  brought  about;  nothing  calls 
forth  so  sonorous  a  harmony  between  the  different 
chords  of  the  human  lyre. 
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Good  sense  cannot  suffice  for  everything,  though 

onforiimately  it  pretends  to  do  so. 

Good  icnse,  in  all  times,  is  upon  certain  subjects 

I  very  bold  and  very  new.     On  these  subjccU  it 

I  much  rarer  than  inteUect,  nay,  at  certain  moments, 

eren  borders  upon  genius.    Sometimes  genius  is 

,  to  attain  U)  good  sense.    Some  of  the  greatest 

lations  that  have  marked  the  progress  of  the 

mind  have  only  been  the  minstatement  of 

[861180. 

K  :^.  so  new  as  pure  good  sense ;  for  even  in 

,. ...  -  ..i.[)eAr  itfi  heroes  or  its  oracles^  it  is  covered 
oTor,  if  not  with  a  layer,  with  at  loast  a  fine  d\ist  of 
pf^odicc 

»Wc  all  stumble  in  different  ways,  and  nevertheless 
thii  worhl,  all  ma^le  up  of  men  deprived  in  a  measure 
<if  nnse,  is  divisibhs  into  men  who  have  good  sense 
and  nien  who  have  it  not ;  what  does  this  come  to  but 
to  flaying  that  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between 
diflerent  spheres  ?    There  is  one  in  which,  without 
;  of  good  sense,  all  the  world  makes  mistakes,  all 
[the  world  talks  nonsense,  and  often  superior  minds 
Die  than  any  others,  because  they  take  up  a 
imlier  of  questions,  and  because  prejudice — 
UiAi  Dora^fry  rhyme  with  which  children  are  put  to 
dai*p — drA'jj  not  suffice  them.     But  good  sense — that 
oorreci  ijcntiment,  that  tact  of  reality — brings  back 
«up^xi^>r  minds,  and  does  not  bring  back  othera. 

He  who  has  only  received  impressions  without 
'"ver  coTxectisg  them,  has  not  lived. 

c 
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Sensibility  is  far  more  an  element  or  a  condition  of 
good  sense  than  its  enemy.  Good  sense  (take  note  of 
the  phrase)  is  a  sense,  a  sentiment,  a  just  sentiment  of 
reality.  And  without  confounding  it  with  sensibility, 
may  we  not  pronounce  the  maxim  a  strange  one  which 
insists  upon  a  cold  heart  being  essential  to  a  judicious 
mind  ?  Might  it  not  be  as  well  said  that  in  order  to 
judge  correctly  of  external  objects  we  ought  to  have 
dull  hearing,  short  sight,  and  a  gloved  hand  ?  Passion 
dazzles,  sensibility  enlightens ;  the  heart  is  a  light. 

We  often  see  men  endowed  with  keen  natural  sen- 
sibility arrive  at  a  kind  of  hardness  as  they  advance 
in  years. 

Nothing  touches  us  so  much  as  a  fervent  expression 
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The  expressions  of  children  are  often  most 
It  is  certain,  that  to  an  upright  mind  all 
tliiiigs  present  themselves  more  purely,  being  unem- 
temned  by  formulae,  provided  only  that  such  a  mind 
(^omlwne  force  with  uprightness. 

Candour  on  certain  subjects  is  veiy  like  audacity. 
Sympathy  is  the  gift  of  identifying  oneself  with  all 
ts,  entering  into  all  situations,  however  op- 
our  own  the  former  may  be,  however  foreign 
the  latter;  sometimes,  indeed,  all  the  more  when  there 
is  contrast  than  when  there  is  harmony.  This  gift  does 
not  of  itself  constitute  a  talent  for  driimatic  poetry, 
H.  id  the  condition  and  liasis  of  it.  It  almost 
ftlone  for  eloquence,  and  gives  charm  and 
to  the  lessons  of  the  moralist. 
Two  causes  render  the  mind  penetrating,  sympathy 
and  antipathy,  benevolence  and  malevolence ;  what 
thcro  is  of  best  in  the  soul  and  of  most  acrid  in  the  cha- 
but  the  penetration  of  love  is  perhaps  the  most 
:hing  and  [injfuund.  Ilatii'd  is  penetrating,  in- 
deed, but  it  is  also  purbUnd ;  not  only  does  it  preclude 
tnm  fie<.>ing  what  is,  but  it  makes  us  see  what  is  not. 
Even  haired  itself  does  not  exclude  a  sort  of  8ym- 
palby,  and  the  unhappy  penetration  with  which  it 
endowed  depends  in  great  part  upon  this, 
pathy  is  that  intelligence  of  the  soul,  that 
crift  of  identification  with  all  existence. 
••  and  rapid  logic,  by  means  of  which  we 
divine  the  secret  of  every  individuality,  whether  per- 
Mnol  or  collective, 


K     and  a 
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Suspicion  may  from  time  to  time  have  certain 
advantages  in  the  dealings  of  life ;  it  has  occasionally 
talent,  but  then  it  has  too  much,  and  overshoots 
the  Inark  it  aims  at.  Sympathy,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  first  condition  of  true  penetration;  it  is  by 
it  alone  that  we  get  at  the  heart  of  the  situation 
and  discern  its  secret  recesses,  and  above  all  its 
approaches. 

Grace  has  so  much  in  common  with  sweetness  of 
disposition  and  of  manners,  that  one  is  almost  sur> 
prised  when  a  graceful  spirit  is  not  allied  with 
benevolence  of  character. 

I  believe  that  whatever  subordinates  our  whole  life 
to  a  thought,  a  pursuit,  the  object  of  which  promises 
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capable  of  tihe  first  enthnfiiaam  than  to  the  soul  Sus- 
ceptible merely  of  the  last — ^to  the  moral  being  which 
yearns  towards  the  true  infinite,  than  to  the  one 
which  rushes  towards  the  finite  disguised  as  the  in- 
finite. I  recognise,  as  does  Pascal,  three  orders  of 
greatness,  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  the  mate- 
li&l;  and  between  the  first  and  second  of  these  I 
measure  an  infinitely  ^%ater  distance  than  between 
the  second  and  third. 

What  difference  is  there  sometimes  between  en- 
thusiasm and  pedantry  ?  Can  you  possibly  tell  me  ? 
And  yet  I  am  at  the  same  time  carefully  putting 
aside  those  elements  which,  mingling  with  enthu- 
siasm, would  transform  it  into  fanaticism. 

Enthusiasm  for  what  is  great  lies  at  the  basis  of 
our  nature,  and  never  makes  itself  so  keenly  felt  as  in 
childhood.  It  is  the  flower  and  the  poetry  of  virtue 
that  fills  the  imagination  of  children  and  enchants 
them.  Later  the  flower  falls  to  give  place  to  the 
fruit,  poetry  becomes  prose.  The  fair  dreams  of  vir- 
tue resemble  those  high  mountains  whose  bold  shapes 
attract  our  gaze,  and  to  the  summit  of  which  imagi- 
nation raises  itself  without  effort.  But  when  it 
comes  to  climbing  them  in  reality,  slowly  and  labo- 
riously, we  are  soon  discouraged  Life  is  not  spent  on 
the  heights  where  grand  and  sublime  actions  are  ac- 
complished; virtue  is  composed  of  a  long  and  iminter- 
rupted  series  of  small  sacrifices,  and  requires  that  firm 
and  tranquil  resolution  which  does  not  run  after  duty, 
but  holds  itseK  ready  for  whatever  Grod  shall  impose. 
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The  soul  is  soon  satiated  with  what  is  untrue,  luid 
then  disgust  is  proportioned  to  enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm  convspouds  with  the  infinite;  but 
sometimes  it  addresses  itself  really  to  the  infinite, 
and  sometimes  it  cheat-s  it^  own  wants,  and  deceives 
its  own  principles,  in  lending  to  finite  objects  tht? 
character  and  privileges  of  the  infinite.  Ancient 
£gypt  used  to  deify  an  ox,  or  even  the  vegetables  of 
its  garden ;  wo  in  one  way  do  the  same. 

Admiration  and  enthusiasm  tacitly  contain  an 
avowal  of  inferiority. 

Admiration  becomes  youth,  and  gratitude  all  ages. 

Is  it  true  that  admiration  and  renown  prevent 
afi'ection?  that  we  love  leas  in  proportion  as  we 
admire  more  ? 

The  pleasure  of  finding  fault  \a  a  poor  pleasure; 
that  of  admiring  is  as  keen  as  it  is  pure. 

I  would  not  venture  to  affirm  that  all  minds  of 
the  first  order  have  been  serene;  but  the  majority 
and  the  greatest  among  them  have  possessed  this 
high  quality.  Greatness  is  serene,  sublime,  peaceful 
Just  as  there  is  in  the  atmosphere  a  limpid  zone 
which  clouds  do  not  enter,  so  in  the  moral  world 
there  is  n  region  that  storms  cannot  trouble,  or  into 
which  at  least  they  but  rarely  peni'trate. 

Intimacy  and  ease  only  spring  up  in  the  domain 
of  the  immaterial  The  thought  of  the  Infinite  is  the 
closest  of  all  bonds;  and  two  souls  can  only  inter- 
penetrate and  blend  in  God. 

Between  strong  and  congenial  natures  intimacy 
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soon  brings  about  familiarity ;  that  is,  the  decorous  an<l 
HqM  11  vihich  well  becomes  brothei-s,     Fami- 

laii.     .  li  MTeat  advantages  that  we  must  iieeils 

take  DQc  I'stablish  it  where  it  does  not  come 

Kjfhaolf 

^H^^dL  iji.'!;   ijy  tuc  intellect  tluit  two  LxMiigs  i(iu(.ii ; 

HHiPB^ht  communicate  thus  for  years  without  be- 
ooming  intimate;  but  the  heart  is  the  true  tM  in 
each  man.  since  it  is  his  heart,  or  the  emplojTneut  of 

^Jiia  heart,  which  constitutes  lus  worth  in  the  judgment 

^kf  moo,  and  classihes  him  eternally  in  the  Judgment 
of  God.    Now  iho  heart  is  inexhaustible. 

Man  numliei-s  the  want  to  be  a  ftither  and  a  hus- 
itongDt  his  mond  wants,  and  there  are  men 
is  not  cnmiilete  unless  they  have  been  able 
I  love  som::  uie  or  other  with  a  paternal  love ;  such 
[gnre  themsel\es  sons  by  adoption,  who  are  the  sons 
I  of   tlicir  ^Mul,  but    as   comjdetely  sons  jis  though 
ith«y  had  Ijeeu  begotten.     There  are  affections  that 
become  paternal,  and  others  which,  in  virtue  of  the 
moral  nature  of  those  who  feel  them,  l>ecome  con- 
jugal: souls   t<:K>   mjtrr}',  soids   too    beget   childi-en. 
I  Everything  is  not  material ;  everything  ia  not  in- 
ttioct  and  habit  in  these  holy  relations. 


\%  Fofl  tcr  cmi  Will — Imitation  and  Habits 

—  t  ' / iftf — Gen  itt^,  Taleii  t.  Work — Conleni- 

piaiiontt  and  ObmratioM — Yovih. 

When  one  is  reidly  anythiug  ouu  is  so  always; 
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and  if  even  we  u-i&bod  to  efface  this  original  imp' 
we  slicmld  still  l»e  ]»ow<'r]p88  to  do  so  ;  hut  Ly  willing 
one-self  to  l>e  thus,  liy  conti-rnplating  oneseli'  as  such, 
one  exjiggemtoa  onesi^lf,  and  roots  oneself  more  firmly 
in  one's  peculiar  faults. 

A  man  is  stning  only  when  he  has  in  his  cbumcter 
some  strongly  marked  antithesis.  A  faculty  without 
the  opposite  faculty  is  not  a  jtower;  it  is  a  subjec- 
tion :  thcro  is  no  true  power  except  a  self-contained 
one»  and  we  can  only  contain  ami  ndo  ourselves  inso- 
much as  one  of  our  faculties  is  hjdanced  hy  its  opposite; 
that  alone  completes  which  acts  as  a  oounterpoisa 

There  are  certain  games  in  which  an  object  is  only 
kept  in  equilibrium  by  a  nipid  and  continuous  move- 
ment; this  is  M\  imAge  of  certain  charu^.'ters. 

But  sometimes  a  character  is  conqueitnl  and  neu- 
tralised in  certain  [loints  by  means  of  the  character 
itself ;  and  it  may  also  be  so  by  the  influence  of  a 
fact  producing  a  dominant  aflwtion.  We  may  apply 
this  to  the  phenomenon  of  conversion.  I  do  not  here 
speak  of  the  conversion  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  true 
conversion,  of  that  of  the  licurt,  tlie  result  of  au  affec- 
tion which  gives  a  new  life  to  the  soul.  This  con- 
version can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  fact,  not  an 
idea.  The  pardon  of  God  accepted  by  tlie  heart  can 
alone  produce  such  a  revolution.  Nevertheless,  the 
pristine  forces  of  the  moral  being  sul^sist  still,  inas- 
much as  they  are  compatible  with  this  affection.  If 
the  idea  absorbed  the  man,  and  identified  him  with 
it,  there  woidd   be   an    end    of   his    individuality 
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A  ^wrfectly  holy  creature  woTild  have 
in  tJie  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
Hi«  whole  soul  would  tend  to  God ;  his  whole  beiug 
would  be  disposed  to  identify  itsell"  with  the  Divine 
natura     Holiness  ia  the  very  character  of  God ;  Jesua 

I  Chriat  has  no  character ;  his  individuality,  if  I  may 
to  use  this  tenn,  is  nil  outside  of  the  perfec- 
that  we  attribute  to  the  Divinity.     It  is  other- 

'  wine  with  the  apostles ;  in  them  we  meet  again  with 
bdividuality,  though,  as  it  appears  to  me,  it  is  least 

I  Ottrkod  in  St.  John.    In  one  sense,  perhaps,  he  is  no 
r  perfect  holiness  than  his  colleagues;  in  another, 

[hofrever.  his  individual  character  is  as  it  were  lost, 

lAbsoi^Mxi,  wmuUed  in  the  living  impression  of  Jesus 
Christ 
A  character  is  the  collective  product,  the  moral 

'  unity,  resulting  from  a  combination  of  dispositions  in 
ooe  and  the  some  subject,  whether  humanity,  people, 

I  or  individuals.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  most  com- 
mon idea  is  that  of  determining  character  according 
to  action:   it  seems  natural  at  the  first  glance  to 

I  noqgniBe  the  tree  by  its  fruit.    This  method,  however, 

I  nifty  faO  to  lead  us  to  the  truth,  so  considerable  is 
the  influence  of  external  circimistAnces  on  our  actions, 
Cbiu«cter  can  only  be  immediately  deduced  from 
«otioD  under  certain  rules  and  certain  reservations. 
The  a{;gregate  of  actions — the  life,  in  a  word — ^resem- 
bles an  ample  drapery  thrown  over  a  statue :  it  indi- 

I  oat«8  it«  form  in  a  general  way;  but  for  all  that,  much 
rpfloctinu  and  much  art  would  be  requisite  to  draw 

[  wilh  exactness  the  body  thus  covered.    But  do  not 
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vices  and  virtues,  it  may  be  asked,  enable  us  to  judge 
of  a  character?  We  answer,  that  in  an  absolute 
manner  they  do  not  Considered  nakedly  and  in 
themselves  they  are  not  the  character;  vices  may 
have  been  contracted,  and  virtues  too,  by  influences, 
not  solely  derived  from  character. 

Character  is  composed  of  distinct,  prominent,  per- 
manent features,  which  reveal  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  duration  of  a  life,  and  determine  and  ex- 
plain it  as  a  whola  These  features  are  affections,  but 
simple,  elementaiy  ones,  neither  compounded  nor  de- 
rived. In  order  to  discover  their  primary  elements 
we  should  have,  I  believe,  to  study  them,  and  as  it 
were  catch  them  alive  in  young  children.  Later  on, 
how  much  life  may  transfoim  itself  by  it8  natural 
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iUl  the  world  helps  him  who  helps  himself. 
A  soul  only  wills  one  thing  at  a  time. 
"We  must  liuloug  to  ourselves  before  we  cod  give 
i»dve«  away, 
^othing  in  human  society  so  rare  as  people  who 
how  to  will :  the  world  is  full  of  good  inten- 
3IL6.  but  all  these  good  intentions  put  together  are  not 
lirorth  one  singk'  wilL     I  wish  leads  to  nothing;   I 
'  Will  is  alone  erticacious.    It  sometimes  seems  as  though 
firxoly  ufUling  suificed  to  itself,  and  could  dispense 
mLb  means.    The  fact  Is,  it  creates  them ;  it  educea 
tbem  from  rait  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances : 
this  is  U'cuuse  it  has  been  given  to  ^vill  to  modify 
the  world,  as  it  belongs  to  the  Ward  to  create  it. 
HTnro  immaterial  forces  have  given  rise  to  all  that  is. 
^^^JTill,  of  itself  alone,  has  created  results  which  ap> 
f^Bsntly  appertained  only  to  wealth  or  genius.     It 
forcibly  associates  in  all  its  designs  weaker   but 
Ilk.-'         ■    iitened  wills.     Genius  without  wUl  has 

CBB«».,* .r  marvels  than  will  without  genius, 

L  The  cue  thing  important  as  rare,  is  wUl ;  it  is  this 
Hwiiicb  invents  and  multiplies  means ;  which  renders 
^neAlEDeas  strong  and  poverty  rich ;  which,  in  short, 
^cnsadTe  in  its  way,  can  make  nothingness  fertile,  and 
call  Uiiogs  which  were  not  as  though  they  were. 
There  are  wiUs  so  sluggish,  natures  so  inert,  that  a 
alone  is  capable  of  detaching  them  from  the 
Ifoil ;  but  once  so  detached  they  move  with  a  mpidity 
[inoportioncd  to  their  preWous  inertia. 

Imitation  and  habit  are  two  forms  of  obedience. 
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Imitation  subjects  nff  to  the  example  of  others ;  habit 
biiiiU  us  Ni  our  own  actions,  and  chains  our  pres^mt  to 
our  posts  These  are  in  themselves  two  iwissive  dis- 
powtioDH,  the  power  of  which  we  can  more  or  leas 
erade,  but  never  absolutely  deny,  and  without  which 
it  is  doubtful  that  sor  iety  e«ndd  endure,  even  il'  with- 
out them  society  could  ever  have  formed  itself. 

Man  is  in  one>  sense  a  bimdle  of  habits ;  but  this 
expression  needs  explanation.  Without  a  counter- 
poise it  is  certtiin  that  habit  crushes  inteUigence  and 
tnoral  liberty;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  Ixifore  all, 
that  man  should  possess  principles,  virtues,  afifections. 
Habit  is  not  m  itself  the  full  and  nutritious  car 
of  com;  it  is  merely  the  tie  that  binds  the  sheaf 
together  and  prevents  its  scattering.  Nothing  ngu- 
lates  the  mind  so  much  as  a  life  internally  submitted 
to  rule,  however  agitated  by  external  events.  Th€ 
soul  may  preserve  its  equilibrium  in  the  midst  ol 
Bhockft  and  vicissitudes,  but  it  must  infallibly  lose 
it  in  the  vagrancy  of  an  aimless  existence,  unbridled 
by  education,  and  whose  irregularities  have  given  free 
aeope  to  the  caprices  of  imagination. 

Habit  is  only  truly  good  as  a  complement 

There  are  cases  where  we  may  even  consider  our- 
selves happy  to  meet,  in  the  place  rif  absent  good, 
with  a  habit  which  is  not  absolutely  evil,  and  which 
diverts  from  it.  This  is  especially  felt  in  national 
life. 

The  same  agent  that  is  worthless  as  a  monarch 
may  be  precious  as  a  minister.    Habit  enlisted  in 
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good  ifl  one  of  the  great  forces  of  our 
There  is  perhaps  no  will  so  strong,  no  con- 
I  fdeoce  60  constantly  on  the  alert,  as  to  be  able  posi- 
tiTGljr  to  (Uspenae  with  it.    Indeed  it  might  not  be 
pible,  with  regard  to  each  of  onr  actions, 
\  sentiment  that  inspires,  or  a  Reason  that 
TdictAtea.    It  is  said  that  to  scale  mountains  is  easy 
I  to  love :  but  even  love  has  its  moments  of  lassitude, 
in  these  habit  draws  ns  along  the  gentle  inchiie 
it  has  formed.    Nay,  who  knows  ii'  habit  be  not 
snbordinate  clement  of  love  itself  ?    What  is  cer- 
tai'  affectiou  is  tlie  starting  point  of  habit 

h 1  cd  not  replace  goodness,  but  goodness  can 

III     hardly  dispense  with  habit 

H     In  one  sense  ani>'ersality  is  always  lare,:  and. 
Hauneonrer,  there  is  more  than  one  kind.    There  is  a 
PeMt4un  universal  capa(.^ity  which  we  might  as  well 
call  nniveraal  incapacity.     In  all  cases  the  univer- 
sality of  talent  is  as  much  a  cliimera  as  universal 
*  monarchy.    This,  in  its  full  extent,  would  be  tlie  crea- 
tive faculty,  which  can  never  have  been  conferred  on 
any  one,  and  of  which  history  furnishes  no  example. 
Talent  supposes    individuality,  and    the  notion  of 
individuality  implies  that  of  limitation :  we  are  as 
nunh  imlividualised  by  what  we  lack  as  by  what 
Sometimes  there  is  even  a  disjunction 
the  most  analogous  and  proximate  styles: 
^a  man  may  excel  in  satire  and  be  worth  nothing  in 
epigram.     But  we  are  speaking  here  of  universality 
of  intellect  of  the  gilt  of  understanding  all  subjects. 
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and  speaking  on  all  without  falli  ng  into  absurdity.  At 
a  certain  elevation  of  genius  thi.s  universality  is  po»- 
MMed;  Li'ibnitz,  HallfT.liaoon,  dominate  till  spheres  of 
thought.  There  is  another  less  glorious  and  yet  raro 
and  precious  universality,  such  as  that  of  Fontenelle. 
He  doCvS  not  include  in  hw  gro-sp  tho  whole  aggregate 
of  human  faculties,  but  he  has  u  clear  and  easy  insist 
into  oil  things,  and  has  cultivated  a  great  many. 

In  all  things  economy  is  Ujc  mother  of  Ulximlity. 
Another  element  of  wisd./m,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
one  of  the  marks  of  the  philosophic  character,  is  to 
know  how,  >vithout  dispersing  oneself  imprudently,  to 
depart  on  occasion  from  one's  own  profession  or  career. 
I  delight  in  tho  man  of  special  pursuit  who  general- 
ises; in  the  meditative  man,  led  by  the  de.sire  to  oblige, 
oven  in  the  most  commonplace  way,  who  gives  up 
h\s  meditatiou'beguu  hymn,  and  separAt^es  himself 
from  it  with  a  sigh,  perhaps,  but  without  hesitation. 

In  geneml,  the  life  of  almost  all  of  us  is  an  abstrac- 
tion ;  in  order  the  bettor  to  be  the  man  of  a  certain 
position,  or  a  certain  character,  each  of  us  ceases  to  be 
man  ;  the  species  prevails  over  the  genius  :  the  aitiat 
is  artist;  the  theologian  theologian;  the  politician 
politician:  now,  what  is  wanted,  is  tliat  each  man 
should,  as  it  were,  be  all  men  at  once.  Human  life  ia 
only  true  on  these  terms.  It  will  be  understood  in 
what  sense  we  say  this,  after  having  said  elsewhere 
(as  you  may  perhaps  remember),  that  one  can  only 
be  anvthing  in  this  world  on  condition  of  not  being 
everj'thing. 
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A  man  who  ia  at  onc«  superior  and  complete  may, 
oevpTtheleas,  only  nink  in  tlio  second  class,  and  yet 
his  merit  be  the  rarest-  of  all  merits. 

There  »re  facile  geniuse8>  and  there  are  laborious  ; 

I  and  wc  do  not  sufBoieutly  recognise  the  adyantagea 

Ifif  theli"^  thebuixJen  that  weighs  on  the  fonner. 

[They  ar  >  by  their  very  facility,  of  which  they 

Ivever  make  all  the   use   they  might;   while  effort 

impels  the  ktter  far  beyond  the  limits  that  seemed 

to  bavo  bcNin  assij^jurd  thetu.     I  speak  here  of  art  and 

perfection.     In  human  alTaiis,  where  quickness  is  so 

I  jgntX  a  point,  results  are  often  assured  to  facile  talent 

Never  has  a  man's  genius  guessed  the  whole  of  a 

never  has  genius  absolutely  supplied  the 

observation  or  experience. 

Talent  is  tlie  paper  money  of  genius ;  genius  alone 

I  is  not  easy  to  negotiate.     Eveiynjvhere,  and  above  all 

Lta  Fnmoc,  talent  is  necessary  to  genius, 

PiiUenoe,  whatever  Buffon  may  have  said,  is  not 
genius;  but  genius,  devoid  of  the  assistance  of 
patience,  does  not  reach  its  proper  height. 

l&fery  man  of  genius  has  a  fixefl  idea  which  blends, 
Imd  always  will  blend,  with  everything  he  does; 
whatever  melody  he  sings,  the  same  motive — now 
f  liistiuct,  now  disguised — runs  and  murmurs  through- 
\  irut  tht?  musical  work ;  and  what,  indeed,  is  the  whole 
r  life,  whether  of  the  artist  or  the  man.  but  a  more 
litt'lM^  copious  variation  on  one  given  motive '  But  in 
ipToportion  as  genius  becomes  impoverished  or  embar- 
Imasod  the  ftxed  idea  becomes  more  prominent,  tlie 
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fMtiw  is  more  distinctly  observable ;  and  ihow  nv 
berlesa  muaical    intentions  which,  like  bushy  and' 
flexible  foliage,  twined  around  it»  becoming  gradually 
more  and  more  sparse,  idlow  it  to  appear  alone  in  , 
ita  stiffness  and  monotony. 

It  is  with  genius  as  with  the  bird,  when  once 
impregnated  by  thought  the  result  is  lifelong ;  but 
the  first  eggs  alone  enclose  a  living  germ,  a  future 
inhabitant  of  air ;  those  that  come  later  are  also  eggs, 
no  doubt,  but  the  mother's  d(jwny  breast  warms 
them  in  vain;  they  can  produce  nothing  Living; 
they  do  not  multiply  the  bird:  proUm  Hiu  patn 
tsreatam. 

Talent  does  not  consist  in  overlaying  a  subject  with 
foreign  spoils,  but  in  dmwing  out  of  it  oil  that  it 
had  reiilly  contained,  unknown  to  any  one. 

Talent  may  seduce,  it  may  render  everjlhing  spe- 
cious to  prejudiced  eyes,  but  in  itself  it  proves  nothing. 

Talent  cannot  replace  instruction.  There  is  no 
more  treacherous  hope  than  that  which  a  man  founds 
on  ^e  consciousness  of  his  talent.  Nothing  can  be 
more  rapid  than  his  downftdl  unless  he  support  his 
talent  by  acquired  funds.  Many  distinguished  natural 
gifts  have  been  wholly  lost,  while  second-rate  t&lents 
have,  by  labour  and  industry,  arrived  at  results  which 
seemed  resei-vcd  for  genius  alone. 

The  most  powerful  ideas,  lacking  a  common  bond, 
only  imi^aireach  otlier,  and  this  in  proportion  to  theif 
strength,  Minds  must  be  singularly  strong  indeed  to 
tura  to  profit  what  is  not  one,  or  does  not  of  itself 
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lS«  {U6\S  to  uuity.     Struck  in  ttuu  by  a  crowil 
Iff  iinpre«aions  that  neutTalise  each  other,  they  are 
I  c!a{»Uvate4i  by  Done  and  Lx  to  uothing. 

However  powert'ul  genius  may  he,  it  is  weak  against 

IiIm)  wiul  when  the  soul  lia^   not  lost  the  habit  of 

living,  or  when  an  individual  reli<^ion,  uniting  itself 

[lo  tfae  most  sensitive  portion  of  the  conscience,  has 

IgfTen  it  all  independences  in  one  single  dependence, 

-t  precious  of  liberties  in  the  most  glorioua 


The  economy  of  time  is  the  principid  element  of 
|«D  gnvit  successes  and  all  glories. 

Cuiler  whatever  aspect  we  may  N-iew  the  question, 

Ic— HictiWty  if  you  will — is  an  element  of  success, 

I  may  believe  thal>  given  an  equality  of  talent 

tafier    all   facility    is    not    talent),    thi?    ad- 

I  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  effort  against 

liocility. 

Let  us  lieware  of  confounding  contemplation  with 
uLion.  This  last  is  an  activity  which  takes 
sion  of  its  object,  which  analyses  and  dissects 
\ ;  in  contem])lation,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might 
ay  that  it  was  the  object  itself  which  took  possession 
|<lC  the  soul  uixl  modified  it. 

Vagrant  thoughts  are  always  deleterious,    Chris- 
Itianitv  makes  us  think,  and  not  dreimi. 

When  nature  has  combined  in  the  same  man  a 

1  ypj^.  .,...  r  -  fbaracter  and  a  meditative  mind,  we  can 

1  tlint  the  soul  will  tiike  the  aide  of  thp 


ImitMi  a<min9t  itself. 


The  legal  expression  of  the  dead 
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carrjang  it  against  the  living  finds  no  application  here. 
AVlien  life  is  energetic  it  subjects  thought  to  itaell 
Wliether  at  the  onset  or  in  the  course  of  speculation, 
the  soul,  always  present  and  always  attentive  to  its 
interests,  contrives  to  gain  its  suit 

Exclusively  contemplative  lives  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  most  internal,  the  most  profound,  the  most 
true;  neither  do  lives  exclusively  of  action,  even 
were  this  action  entirely  of  thought,  possess  all  these 
advantages.  To  live  with  oneself  is  not  to  think; 
and  to  act  is  not  essentially  a  getting  out  of  sell 

Youth  has  for  its  portion  all  audacities,  even  the 
most  just  and  most  holy.  These  are  necessary  things 
that  would  never  be  done  if  youth  did  not  do  them : 
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-  to  lighten  ita  iiii^ht,  a*  well  as  that  other  darker 
-J J  deeper  night,  the  night  of  death.  For  all  wJiu 
k'lieve,  their  faith  itself  is  this  idea ;  but  within  the 
ni&g«  of  a  common  faith  mimy  attach  themselves  Uj 
♦ume  pailicular  aspect  of  the  truth,  in  which  the 
whole  truth  reflects  itself,  or  fiom  whence  the  whole 
trnth  is  deducible. 

Thoeo  who,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-four  and 
thirty-four,  modify  none  of  their  opinions,  are  wortliy 
of  much  admiratiou  or  much  pity. 

Thei\3  is  no  age,  there  ia  no  situation  in  which  the 
•July  role  of  the  soul  is  quietly  to  follow  its  Lncliiia- 
tion.  Keason  insists  upon  whatever  is  htmian 
woghing  and  measuring  itself:  "We  must  not  see, 
fed,  hear  everything." 

The  discipline  most  favourable  to  the  freshness  and 

beilth  of  the  soul  ia  a  regulated  and  even  an  austere 

life.    It  is  only  strong  souls  who  are  susceptible  of  true 

leodemessw     The  life  of  the  soul  wears  and  dissipates 

itself  in  emotions  which  should  only  hold  that  place 

m  existence  that  accent  does  in  language.    Wlio  knows 

how  to  love  than  the  man  of  virtue  and  duty  ? 

or  him  at  the  decline  of  life  there  blooms  a  second 

^outh  better  than  the* first,  a  fresher,  though  less  lively 

ijuth  than  that  of  e;irly  years.     The  treasure  of  the 

carefully  husbanded  overflows  then  of  itaelll 

Confirmed   in   the   right   way,  tmd   siue  of  alwaj's 

alking  therein,  tlie  cyc5  are  permitte^l  to  glance  over 

ijioctivGS  long  denied  them.     We  make  haste,  we 

hiret  to  live,  we  toke  om*  seats  as  new  comers,  full 
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of  innocent  and  reverent  wonder,  at  that  banquet  of 
life  where  so  many  have  been  seated  from  their  dawn ; 
the  soul,  for  once  indulgent  to  itself,  opens  to  all  pure 
impressions,  associates  itself  with  all  worthy  tastes, 
sympathises  with  all  noble  aspirations,  and  this  late 
youth  puts  to  shame  the  precocious  age  of  many 
souls,  gifted  perhaps  by  nature,  that  the  abuse  of 
emotions  has  reduced  to  premature  impotence. 


1.  Logic  and  Dialectics:  Definition — Differeni  kinds 
of  Logic — Dangers  attending  its  eJcdusivc  use. 
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MOLieSw  You  may,  indeed,  affii-m  witliout  untrulli  that 
k  jpou  bold  these,  since  you  hold  the  box  that  containij 
|th#tm;   bat  to  speaJc  thus  is  a  virtual  abuse  of  laii- 

Notliing  80  terrible  as  logic  in  irrationality. 
Under  an  aspect  more  or  less  disguised,  lo<,He  or 

oning  pervades  human  speech.    The  most  delicate 
jio  is  the  law,  and  makes  the  beauty  of  the  simplest 

Hives.    Logic  is  at  tlie  root  or  in  the  natiire  of  the 
imptjtuijus  omtorinil  displays ;  and  how.  indeed, 

■  aboald  it  not  be  so,  since  our  most  instinctive  and 
HfaitUD&ie  impulses  are  mi^ed  with  logic  ?  Whut  else 
"  w  a  witticism  ollen  but  a  sally  of  logic  ?  The  finest 
^  things  in  every  stylo  are  the  expressions,  or  obey  the 
BIaw,  of  a  superior  logic ;  for  exactness  and  inexactness 

are  not  the  sole  differences  between  one  man's  logic 

land  another;  there  is  a  scientific  or  sublime  logic,  as 

is  a  vulgar  and  superficial      Li>gic  is   often 

spired  or  suggested  by  something  better  than  itsell", 

\  as  there  are  solid  ai^guments^  so  there  are  touching 

ocuts  as  well.     Ljgic  is  not  anterior  to  every- 

■  tiling ;  it  is  prucedcil  by  facts  and  by  the  impressions 
Bthai  facte  province,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
^^■k  is  always  a  stranger  to  the  most  apparently 
^HKple  impressions.     Sublime  facts  and   intluenccs 

render  logic  sublime,  but  it  retains  its  chamcter,  and 
res  to  discourse  not  only  a  particular  form,  but 
[energy. 

If  logic  may  be  defined  as  a  necessity  of  the  inner 
,  each  element  of  our  being  has  its  logic,  since 
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flooh  oontaina  the  germ  of  a  neceasity.  The  heart' 
and  conscience  have  their  logic  fts  well  as  the  under- 
sUmding;  for  each  of  these  portions  of  the  inner  man, 
so  soon  as  a  principle  is  acknowledged  or  felt,  inime- 
il  lately  claims  its  consequence  as  a  sacred  debt.  Now 
when  these  three  neoeeBities  concur  on  the  same  point; 
when,  ailded  the  one  to  the  other,  they  weigh  on  the 
will  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  man,  how  should 
tlie  will  resist  the  whole  man,  or  how  should  it  not 
be  absorbed  beforehand  in  what  wholly  absorbs  the 
man  ?  This  is  tantamount  to  saving  what  the  Chris- 
tian preacher,  armed  with  this  triple  logic,  should 
become;  what  the  vivacity  of  his  language,  the 
urgency  of  his  appeals ;  with  what  force  a  doctrine, 
in  which  all  the  knots  are  so  closely  drawn,  should 
lay  hold  of  souls ;  of  what  importance  that  preaching 
must  l>e  wliich,  by  a  happy  necessity,  includes  in  each 
discourse  the  whole  counsel  of  God 

One  in  their  principles,  one  in  their  aims,  dialectics 
are  not  solely,  however,  the  art  or  the  talent  of  con- 
cluding ;  they  have  two  forms  or  twi  *  ' '  !  ions :  to 
distinguish,  and  to  deduce,  make  up  *  i  Those 

e>-en  who  would  define  them  as  consisting  of  tiie 
second  of  these  processes,  acknowledge  that  dialectics, 
<'i)risidered  as  the  art  of  proving,  have  their  firet  con- 
dition or  beginning  in  tJicir  exact  and  scientific 
decomposition  of  words.  "We  only  compose  well 
after  ha\ing  decomposed. 

We  may  be  rigidly  dialectical  and  yet  lack  good 
sense ;  and  Pascal  is  right  to  distinguish,  as  ho  does 
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placM^.  between  the  geometrical  method  and 
onmuon  sense. 

PascttJ  hol«l8  that  lo^jic,  which  is  an  abatiiictiou,  may 
abake  everythiDg ;  and  further,  he  holds  that  in  our 
preflent  ''i.a  an  unfortunate  tendency  inclines 

111  to  6    ,  M  which  d{»es  away  with  intuition,  as 

'  ^mSi  as  Ui  idtalisiu  which  does  away  ydth.  liberty,  \iith 
this  only  difference,  that  the  tendency  to  fatalism 
affects  all  men,  while  only  thinkers  are  led  away  by 
that  tovrards  scejiticism.  He  acknowledges  that,  in 
certain  subjects  of  extreme  importance,  the  weakening 
ol^  :md,  al>ove  all,  of  moral  intuition,  affords  a 

yfi^i.  ^..-^ii  for  the  irruptions  of  logic,  sava^^e  and 
implacable  enemy,  that  pillajijes  our  best  con\ictions, 
ttod  seats  itself  with  effrontery  by  our  very  hearth  to 

I  ooant  over  the  booty  it  has  guined.  Pascal  considers 
that  wc  only  possess  by  a  precarious  title  our  most 
neoQBsaiy  and  best  founded  beliefs ;  that  even  their 

'  eridenoc  docs  not  guamntee  them  against  the  insults 
of  i'  ' '  lid  that  a  great  number  of  those  thin«,^  thai 
Wt-  Luve  with  oui-  souls  are  really  not  beUeved 

b)-  ns  at  oU.     Conviction  and  doubt  are  not  only  two 

[  attitudes  of  the  mind,  but  two  states  of  the  soul ;  and 

'  BO  long  as  Ujc  soul  is  not  restored  tliere  will  be  many 
truths  which  wo  shall  nut  believe  tirmly,  or  shall  only 

I  bdieve  with  an  inert  faith,  incapable  of  reactijii,' 
the  assaults   of  logic.     Now,  God   has  not 
d  lt»gic  to  govern  human  life,  and  its  nobility 

l^conaiats  not  in  believing  upon  proof,  but  believing 

[without  proof;    or  if   this  language  offends    you. 
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believing  upon  other  proofs  than  those  of  reasoning. 
Suppose  a  being  made  up  only  of  intelligence,  you 
may  calculate  that  for  that  veiy  reason  he  will 
be  profoundly  and  incurably  sceptical,  and  you  may 
infer  that  men  of  whom  logic  is  the  habitual  instru- 
ment— ^logic,  as  it  were,  the  trade  (a  geometrician, 
for  instance,  like  Pascal),  >^ill  ill  defend  against 
abstract  reason  those  truths  the  force  of  which  lie 
not  in  being  demonstrated  but  felt.  If  I  do  not  feel 
that  good  is  good  and  evil  evil,  who  is  there  that  can 
ever  prove  it  to  me  ? 

Pure  dialectics  neglect  nature,  or  the  substance  of 
things.  They  stop  short,  so  to  speak,  at  a  first  stage, 
where  the  mind  requires,  and  does  not  obtain,  a  fresh 
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Fyott  to  u  false  result.  It  is  not  so  w  itJi  dialectics ; 
you  %rith  imperturbable  precision  to 
whicb,  narrowly  k)okc<l  at,  revolt  you, 
and  wliidi  you  instinctively  reject  aa  the  eye  and  the 
luDgB  do  foreign  substances.  How  comes  this  about? 
It  is  Iwcause,  separated  from  their  substance,  a  true 
uul  a  fiUjse  formula  are  equally  iudiflbnmt  to  us,  and 
ylbtia,  no  internal  repugnanco  warning  us,  we  very 
nlj  mistake  the  relative  for  the  absolute,  one  point 
view  for  another,  the  aha<:low  for  the  body,  words 
Jbr  things.  Both  conversation  and  books  are  full  of 
lUiift  yui  pro  quo.  This  does  not  happen  in  subjects 
■which  entirely  relate  to  the  intellect,  and  whoso 
wholly  abstract  nature  is  perfectly  simple  and  ab- 
aohitely  invariable;  but  nothing  is  easier,  nothing 
Kiooi«  common,  in  subjects  where  the  same  word  is 
Hneoessarily  susceptible  of  several  ideas,  and  has  not 
Htbe  character  of  figures  or  algebraical  signs.  In  such 
Bflubjects,  unless  we  constantly  hold  fast  the  substance 
Hiuf  the  idea,  we  do  not  get  the  idea ;  we  lose  it  on  our 
P%r*y,  and  perhaps  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  way,  much 
f  (if  such  an  illustration  be  permitted  me)  a  postil- 
I  lion  riding  his  horse  and  turning  his  back  to  the 
may  chance  to  leave  it  on  the  road,  and 
at  the  journey's  end  with  nothing  behind  him. 
liis  cannot  happen  in  an  algebraical  calculation, 
whrre  tlie  separation  of  the  sign  and  the  tiling  signi- 

EiiT  takfY<  place — where  the  horse  never  leaves 
on  the  road.      In  reasoning  upon   moral 
it  is  a  condition  of  safety  to  keep  incessantly 
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testing  the  substance  of  ideas,  so  as  to  assure  our- 
selves that  what  we  have  got  hold  of  at  the.  present 
moment  is  indeed  the  same  thing  that  we  held  a  short 
time  before. 

Dialectics  end  by  leconciling  the  mind  to  enor- 
mities. It  becomes  callous,  as  does  the  hand  that 
has  too  long  grasped  a  too  hard  tooL  There  are 
truths  and  errors  to  which  we  soon  cease  to  be  sensi* 
tive ;  and  we  often  find  that,  with  all  this  logical 
dexterity  and  potentiality,  the  judgment  is  not  only 
less  delicate,  but  less  correct,  than  that  of  persons 
who  make  more  use  of  common  sense  than  of  scien- 
tific deduction. 
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of  the  realities  of  life,  and  applied  irrele- 

',  IB  too  ofteu  it  is,  it  leads  with  strict  precision 

uui  admirable  method  to  the  most  palpable  absurdities. 

\y  is  it  that  mathematical  propositions  are  so 

[dly  pTXJcise  ?    The  reason  is,  that  they  are  only 

iduDttcal  propositions,  the  subject  and  the  attribute  of 

which  but  express  under  difl'erent  signs  one  and  the 

Mine  idea,  or,  if  you  will,  the  same  value.    The 

attribute  of  a  mathematical   proposition   is  not   a 

qunlity,  not  a  manner  of  existing  which  we  discover 

in  the  subject,  it  is  the  subject  itself  offered  in  a  new 

form.    Wlu'n  I  say,  Two  ami  two  make  four,  I  do  not 

by  this  last  word  describe  a  property  of  two  plus  two, 

1  simply  give  a  new  name  to  two  plus  tioo. 

Ko  one  in  mathematics  speaks  of  an  axis  which  has 
pole,  or  a  line  with  only  one  end :  in  morals 
jtics  this  is  daily  done.  The  way  in  which 
Uw  cmd  duty  are  discussed  is  a  striking  instance  of 
tbtt.  One  is  spoken  of  as  though  it  did  not  suppose 
the  other, — the  first,  more  especially,  as  thoxigh  it  did 
imply  the  second. 

Pride  is  stronger  than  reason;  pride  contradicts 
et-idcnce  as  it  would  deny  at  need  the  daylight  at 
noonday ; — wonder  aft<?r  that  at  anything,  and  assign 
if  you  ran  limits  to  human  folly. 

At  a  certain  degree  of  evidence  silence  is  becoming, 
and  a  demonstration  becomes  almost  an  insult. 
1^      To  insist  in  all  matt-ers  upon  i^vidence  would  be  to 
H  -win  the  degm<latiou  of  oui-  intellect. 
H      Ccrtftiuty  is  not  evidence.    This  word,  which  has 
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been  too  freely  used,  designates  a  quality  of  the  ob- 
ject ;  the  word  certainty  expresses  more  particularly 
a  condition  of  the  subject  Evidence  is  in  the  idea 
or  the  fact ;  certainty  is  in  the  man  who  pronounces 
upon  that  fact  or  that  idea.  Certainty  is  merely  the 
repose  of  the  mind  that  has  ceased  to  doubt ;  evidence 
is  the  character  possessed  by  a  truth  when  it  spon- 
taneously presents  itself  to  any  mind  that  does  not 
refuse  to  become  acquainted  with  it,  just  as  the  light  of 
the  sun  strikes  my  eyes  if  I  will  only  open  them,  and 
even  penetrates  through  the  veil  of  the  closed  eye- 
lid. In  this  sense,  which  is  indubitably  that  de- 
manded by  etymology,  evidence  is  a  rare  thing,  a 
quality  which  belongs  but  to  a  limited  number  or 
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oar  own  aelves,  we  may  demoustrate  theiu  to  utJiers, 
bat  they  do  not  dtiiuoustrnte,  or  rutlicr  do  not  show 
tbemselves ;  it  is  ours  to  luuke  out  of  the  ai^uments 
thai  establish  them  a  closely  woven  chaiu,  in  the 
UnkB  of  which  our  rc'4i3ou  is  bound,  and  aa  it  were 
taken  c&ptive. 

There  \%  uotliing  really  universal  but  logical  axioms, 
and  these  are  not  tme  because  they  are  uuiversid, 
but  universal  because  they  are  true. 

In  spite  of  appearances  and  establJBhed  prejudice, 
we  believe  that  in  certain  cases  the  d  priori  method, 
if  TOiy  pure,  very  candid,  and  verj'  complete,  is 
better  worth  than  st^itLstics,  and  should  precede  them. 
There  axe  fact«§  which  have  not,  tind  never  will  have 
sUtbtic&  It  is  better  to  prove  their  necessity  than 
to  pn»ve  their  cxi^t-euce. 

llieie  are  not  two  methods :  a  method  excluding 
analysis  is  false,  and  leads  to  nothing.  S)'nthesiB  is 
b«t  a  play  of  ideas  unless  preceded  by  auulysis 
(Ancillou) ;  and  furtlier,  no  one  will  allow  that  they 
employ  any  other.  Every  one  claims  to  set  out  with 
obvonrtitiou,  to  decompose  objects  into  'heir  elements 
and  to  show  the  relations  of  them;  every  one,  in 
aboit,  analyses,  but  many  analyse  very  ill 

In  point  of  fact,  we  must  not  too  severely  condemn 
ions  circle ;  the  lives  of  wise  men  ai-e  full  of  such, 
no  one,  I  believe,  will  dare  to  sneer  at  the  sight 

l,     of  a  sceptic  on  his  knees  beseeching  the  Being  of 

H  beings  to  prove  to  him  His  existence. 

H     No  onf 


I 


No  one  is  finally  modified  except  by  facta. 


Argu- 


riiffr 
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luent  itecili"  has  no  otlier  object  tJiau  to  bring  our  vill 
into  rdation  vrith  some  fact  witli  which  we  had  not 
before  come  into  immediate  contact  This  method,  al- 
ways inferior  in  power  tij  the  presence  of  fact8>  shows 
itself  more  especially  iusuftlcieut  when  we  desire  to 

Bvince,  not  thinkers  by  profession,  but  the  multitude. 

lie  mass  of  mankind  are  only  to  bo  reached  by  doM 
tiring ;  in  order  to  lie  intelligible  to  them  we  must 
ppeal  immediately  to  their  passions  or  palpable  in- 
^ierests,  or  to  the  primitive  sentiments  of  human  natuiv. 

The  pure  and  simple  appearance  of  a  fact  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  soul  cannot  contemplate  it  without 
b«nng  thereby  modified,  is  stronger  than  oil  argu- 
ments. It  is  facts  that  arc  our  imisters.  lie  who 
wishes  to  rule  over  us  ought  either  to  create  new  tJocta 
or  to  bring  known  facta  within  our  grasp.  If  yoa 
can  neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other  you  can  pretend 
tij  no  empire  over  our  ^^ill ;  if  you  have  only  effete 
facts  to  bring  forward  you  may  as  well  be  silent 
Tliis  has  been  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  ei^ery 
mlii^ion  that  has  aimed  at  la3'ing  hold  of  human  wil]« 
and  more  or  less  all  have  gnipplcd  with  it  in  pwi>oT- 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  facts  thoy  have  pioduceil. 
combined  with  the  intensity  of  the  belief  that  thes>« 
have  obtained. 

Abstract  principles,  it  is  said,  meet  facts,  and  an* 
broken  up  by  this  coUisioa  Good.  But  you  must 
take  into  consideration  that  this  may  also  be  said  of 
the  most  iuNiolable  precepts  of  Christian  morality. 
Try  to  govern  a  state  upon  those  principles. 
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That  which  is  fii-st  in  the  thought  of  pliilosophers 
-the  id<jal — is  not  first  in  the  oriler  of  facta.  Bas^is 
and  prineipU  are  not  synonymona  with  birth  and 
heyinniitg.  The  ideal  haa  no  date,  liaving  no  exist- 
,  flnce  in  fiicts,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  ]jhilosophor  to 
I  whom  it  prcsoiits  itsc^If  aa  the  end  of  things  and  their 
ion.  The  ideal  of  any  institution  is  not  the 
by  which  that  institution  was  created,  nor  is  it 
^to  the  mind  of  those  by  whom  that  institu- 
tion lives  and  endures.  Even  allowing  that  an  ideal 
their  starting  point,  the  true  ideal  of  the  thing  is 
|d«)whcrc.  and  reveals  itself  later.  The  ideal  is  the 
to  which  the  institution  gives  rise,  not  that  from 
rh«Dce  the  institution  rose.  It  is  the  conception  or 
sion  of  a  law  sought  elsewhere,  and  higher 
I  in  the  institution  itself,  and  authoritatively  apply- 
[  itftelf  thereto.  Never  was  an  institution  boni  of  its 
ideal ;  but  all  institutions  gravitate  and  aspire  towards 
it  Til'-'  human  mind  makes  the  world  in  proportion 
00  tlje  world  makes  itself.  But  we  must  not  hence 
suppose  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the 
pdeal  and  the  real.  Far  from  this  being  the  case, 
hts  who  should  thoroughly  investigate  the  two  would 
lend  by  finding  in  thp  one  all  the  elements  of  the 
r:  the  »aine  principles  are  the  basis  of  both ;  but  in 
the  real  they  act  without  revealing  themselves,  in  the 
ideal  they  have  become  self-conscious.  This  difference, 
howrvi.-r,  is  80  considerable,  that  the  same  institution, 
I  in  its  real  and  its  ideal  spirit,  becomes  two  inati* 
atioiui,  of  which  the  one  is  unintelligible  to  the  other. 
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Each  man  may  act  individually  according  to  the  ideal 
that  he  has  formed  for  himself;  but  in  a  general  ar- 
rangement it  is  not  from  the  ideal  we  must  set  out, 
but  towards  the  ideal  we  must  tend.  We  beg  here 
to  be  permitted  an  expression,  which,  though  inexact, 
will  help  to  make  us  understood.  One  can  no  more 
do  violence  to  the  conscience  of  an  institution  than  of 
an  individual 

Philosophy  has  acknowledged  that,  in  an  absolute 
sense,  the  idea  precedes  the  fact.  The  human  mind, 
anterior  to  any  experience,  holds  within  itself  a  cer- 
tain nimiber  of  moulds  or  matrices,  without  which 
facts  could  either  not  penetrate  it  at  all,  or  would 
remain  without  form,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  experience  those  matriw.^ 
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Id  gather  itself  into  itself,  concentrate,  fathom 
What  it  produces  lat«r  will  be  all  the  more 
ri|;oroti3  and  strong.    Anterior  to  all  generation — hy 
which  I  mean  all  application  and  detail — ^tlie  idea 
exista  in  the  condition  of  a  genn  ;  during  which  time 
^it  combines  under  the  notion  and  the  aspect  of  unity 
what  will  subsequently  only  appear  as  separated  and 
diflEbxmtijUed :  it  is  only  complete  then,  only  tlien 
does  it  coutain  and  impart  its  whole  secret ;  and  by 
ila  aid  attentive  man  may  reascend,  not  half-way 
merely,  but  to  the  very  summit,  to  the  fiiH  principle 
virtue  enjoined,  of  the  vice  denounced,  the 
ted  out,  the  snare  discovered  to  him.     In 
Uiis  secret^  in  the  knowledge  of  this  intimate  prin- 
ciple, which  is  the  philosophy  of  every  subject,  resides 
ai  least  a  portiim  of  the  strength  of  pastoral  instruc- 

■  lioD.  Tliia  strength,  if  one  knows  how  to  dispose  of 
^■i^ia  not  reserved  as  a  privilege  for  the  instructed  or 
^f  cultivated  listener  merely ;  it  may  be  made  use  of  for 
H  the  most  simple,  as  several  of  the  teachings  of  our 
B  Lord  sei-ve  to  prove.    I  would  then,  generally  speak- 

iog,  have  the  preacher  to  fathom  the  parent  idea  of 

his  subject  before  he  takes  up  its  details,  and  while 

^  isopoxtiomiig  himself  to  the  wants  and  tlie  capacity 

■of  his  faMrers,  to  make  of  that  idea  a  starting  point 

p    vbeoce  those  bearers  shall  spontaneously  set  out,  or 

DHire  easily  follow  him  through  the  different  branches 

■  of  that  main  line. 

H  Every  order  of  facts  corresponds  to  an  idea,  or 
Hiesolvos  itself  finally  into  an  idea,  which  is.  as  it 
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were,  tho  rational  sum  of  thofle  facts :  now  this 
in  general  is  bo  far  frum  indifferent  that  it  baa,  nnl 
thu  contrary,  an  intrimic  value  that  ea«;h  purticularj 
fact  haa  not  The  feet  ia  often  only  tlie  manifcstn- 
tion  or  ivmbol  of  the  idea ;  it  ia  pre-eminently  \h^\ 
idea  that  has  a  true  value;  it  is  the  idea  that  we 
must  have :  dtmbtless  this  should  be  in  ordf.r  to  J 
realise  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  in  man  to  J 
i>?ali»G  it  empirically  if  we  had  neitlier  tho  conBcienoe^l 
nor  the  conviction,  nor  the  tone  of  tliis  idea. 

Tlie  pure  idea  has  a  form  and  extension ;  but  it 
has  neitiier  consistency,  colour,  nor  taate. 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  value  of 
words ;  synthtsis,  ri«,ditly  invoked  as  the  most  cryii 
want  of  our  age.  is  not  beyond  these  Siime  conditiosis. 
It  too  has  its  basis  in  facts — in  well-observed  facts; 
but  it  combines,  reconciles  them,  fertilises  them  thus;! 
extracts  from  them  a  living  idea;  is,  in  a  word,  poei-J 
tive,  while  anabj&is  confines  itself  to  playing  a  quite! 
negative  part.    Synthesis  is  the  instinct  of  humanit 
and  the  seal  of  genius;  but  however  mysterious  andl 
divine  its  principles,  it  tliffrj-s  essentially  fix^ra  that 
immediate  intuitir»n  which  some  authors  have  attri- 
buted to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  which^| 
growing,  we  ai-e  t<ild,  weaker  and  rarer  from  ago  to  J 
age.  has  at  lengtlj  found  its  deathbed  in  the  cradle  of  J 
our  method 

The  idea  springs  from  facts;  it  had,  if  I  may  so] 
say,  to  be  lived  before  it  could  be  conceived;  but,. 
once  conceived,  it  justly  claims  to  govern  life,  orj 
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jlj  ranges  itself  under  its  soverei'^'u 
warns  us  that  what  we  arc  ii 
ooi  ibc  measure  of  what  we  ought  to  be ;  that  we 
Imve  t<j  seek  our  rule  outside  of  ourselves ;  that  our 
will  cannot  be  the  law  of  our  will ;  that  it  must  be 
m  Ihe  fiKt  place  i^gulated  aooording  to  the  ide4,  to 
truth,  which  must  be  something  other  than  the  Eifo. 
Bat  if  the  idea  itself  have  issued  hom  the  Ego,  if  it 
be  only  thig  expression  of  it,  if  it  reproduce  all  its 
characteristics,  how  can  it  sen-e  us  as  a  rule  ?  Each 
one  aspiies  to  order  his  life  upon  convictions ;  but  if 
tbeae  convictions  be  only  his  own  will  disguised,  in 
what  a  vicious  circle  is  he  constraiued  to  turn  ! 

It  aeems  a  law  of  our  destiny  with  respect  to 
tlunry  and  practice,  that  one  must  always  overflow 
tiio  other ;  that  effects  exceed  cause,  so  tJiat  iu  some 
soit  the  effect  becomes  cause  of  its  cause ;  that  is  to 
■ay,  that  the  idea  ejccites  and  even  exaggerates  the 
•entiment  that  gave  it  biitk 

Tlia  word  sysUnn  is  decried :  but  ttuit  matters  little  ; 
we  can  only  ride  oui*  Ulb  upon  a  system ;  he  who 
has  none  lives  by  chanca  A  system  is  only  a  prin- 
€^i]e  surrounded  by  its  consequences ;  and  it  is 
ly  fiK)lish  \o  i>reteml  to  live  without  a  system, 

'without  the  t'.nusi'ipjeiices  of  the  principle  that  one 
haA  accepted. 

A  strange  distinction  is  drawn  between  pnnciples 
and  their  applicAtion,  as  if  the  application  of  a  tnic 
principle  could  he  false,  or  as  if  a  false  principle 
eoald  have  true  applicationa 
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We  do  not  allow  that  certain  proved  and  even 
grave  inconveniences  convict  a  system  of  falsehood, 
seeing  that  in  a  corrupt  world  the  best  of  systems 
cannot  be  unattended  by  inconveniences. 

We  do  not  allow  that  we  can  fairly  chaige  to  a 
principle  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  that  attend  a 
return  to  that  principle  if  it  has  been  long  mistaken 
or  forgotten ;  or  if  the  contrary  principle,  oi^ganised 
long  ago  in  society,  has  penetrated  all  its  parts  and 
modified  all  its  elements. 

We  do  not  allow  that  a  principle  should  be  aban- 
doned because  its  rehabilitation  presents  difficulties, 
and  leads  us,  even  certainly,  to  foresee  dangers.  The 
greatest  of  all  dangers  (greater,  I  maintain,  than  all 
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derision  of  those  who  do  not  require  it  to  authorise 
their  pretensions,  deprives  it  of  none  of  its  rights  or 
of  its  authority;  it  survives  all  the  usurpations  of 
violence,  and  all  the  sophisms  of  injustice,  and  in 
the  midst  of  abuses,  nay,  of  disorder  itself,  presents 
itself  majestically  as  the  indelible  type  of  all  that 
ou^t  to  be. 

The  written  essay,  say  some,  has  one  immense 
defect,  that  of  overlooking  human  nature  and  facts : 
and  we  recall  here  an  expression  of  Catherine  the 
Great  to  a  theorist  of  a  different  school  to  mine, 
"You  work,"  said  she,  "on  paper,  which  endures 
everything;  and  we  imfortunate  monarchs  have  to 
work  upon  human  flesh."  This  thought  has  misled 
many.  All  is  not  flesh  in  man ;  there  is  even  in  the 
natural  man  a  soul  with  which  we  have  to  reckon, 
and  from  which  there  is  something  to  expect.  We 
must,  no  doubt,  take  man  as  we  find  him;  but  we 
must  not  leave  him  there.  This  expression  of  Cathe- 
rine's, taken  in  an  absolute  sense,  is  a  protestation 
against  principles,  against  the  invisible,  against  the 
ideal, — ^against  God.  Let  us  take  coimt  of  facts,  but 
let  facts  also  take  count  of  principles. 

The  multitude  of  theories  is  perhaps  only  one 
proof  the  more  of  the  dearth  of  principles. 

The  craving  to  be,  or  to  seem,  original  is  more 
easily  satisfied  by  the  creation  of  singular  and  exclu- 
sive systems  than  by  gathering  up  on  the  highway  of 
good  sense  correct  and  interesting  ideas  of  detail 
It  is  very  true  that  good  sense  itself  systematises,  in- 
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asmuch  as  it  connects  its  counsels  with  general  ideas 
or  with  principles ;  but  this  course  does  not  bestow 
the  name  of  inventor  on  those  who  pursue  it 

It  is  not  necessary  to  press  us  hard  to  obtain  our 
admission  that  all  that  is  true  is  useful,  and  that  the 
positive  results  of  a  theory  are  the  natural  counter- 
proof  of  its  truth. 

A  principle  is  not  to  be  moderated;  it  rigidly 
exacts  all  that  is  due  to  itself,  and  has  never  failed 
to  do  so. 

It  were  as  easy  to  make  a  river  flow  back  toward 
its  source  as  to  prevent  this  principle  (of  the  reli- 
gious indifference  and  incompetence  of  the  state), 
once  consecrated  by  facts,  from  engendering  all  its 
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'  We  start  from  the  maxim  that  all  that  is  fialse  is 
bad,  that  all  that  is  erroneoas  is  dangerous.  Who 
could  controvert  this  ?  .  Who,  even  did  he  not  mani- 
festly see  the  bad  results  of  the  bad  principle,  conld 
fieul  to  presuppose,  to  conclude  them  beforehand, 
unless,  indeed,  he  imagined  that  a  bad  tree  could 
bring  forth  good  fruits? 

The  consequences  of  a  principle  are  irresistible 
onlj  in  Ic^;  in  life  thej  are  not  realised  without  the 
special  concurrence  of  the  wilL  Principle  is  the  raw 
material  of  actions ;  without  it  no  action :  but  al- 
though this  raw  material  be  organised,  though  it  be 
in  itself  an  animated  genu,  yet  life  and  action 
do  not  spontaneously  flow  from  it,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  religious  morality  is  none  the  less  in  its 
totality  a  deliberate  action. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  we  may  agree  in  prin- 
ciple and  differ  as  to  its  application :  this  is  not  true 
with  regard  to  immediate  applications,  without  which 
the  idea  woidd  eternally  languish  in  the  condition  of  a 
mere  idea.  Between  those  who  admit  and  those  who 
reject  these,  there  is,  whatever  may  appear,  all  the  dis- 
tance between  one  principle  and  another ;  and  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  applications  of  this  order  between  the 
former  and  the  latter  is  the  right,  if  not  the  only 
way,  of  coming  to  an  understanding  upon  one  point 
at  least,  that  of  having  previously  misunderstood 
each  other.  In  the  absence  of  this  test  it  is  but  too 
easy  to  attach,  without  at  idl  suspecting  it,  a  different 
meaning  to  the  same  (enn. 
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liOgica]  conRequence,  which  uodergoes  eclij^se  in 
indiriduals,  endurea  none  in  the  massea  Take  a  mul- 
titude, and  you  will  see  that  tlie  idea  that  haa  been 
inculcated  upou  it  produces  all  the  result*  of  which 
it  is  susceptible ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  tlien  that  vre 
can  know  the  true  bearing  of  ideas. 

The  extreme  logic  of  an  ideti  is  its  true  deacrip- 
tion.  We  must  at  once  carrj'  out  an  idea  to  its  er- 
tn*mity  in  order  tliomiighly  U>  know  it;  and  very 
often  it  \&  l)y  st/opping  sliort  on  the  incline,  by  im- 
posing up<^)n  themselves  arbitrary  restrictions,  by,  as 
it  were,  fidaif^-ing  themselves,  that  great  errors,  which, 
had  they  divulged  their  last  consequence,  would  have 
scandalised  the  whole  worM,  have,  by  concealing  it, 
proved  almost  edifying. 


3.  Probievn  0/  Coalition:  Cwpiition,  its  nature  and 
limits — Mcajis  of  hwicituj — Jiefisonifuj,  Iniai- 
tian,  JUason  and  Faith — Intellect,  Will,  Con- 
Bcitncc,  Morality,  Sentiment,  Lave. 


In  all  the  most  important  cases  the  intimate  1 
when  consulted,  gives  back  in  one  man  the  same 
oracle  as  in  another ;  but  unless  we  go  back  thus  fer, 
unless  we  touch  this  sensitive  point  where  truth  does 
more  than  reside,  we  remain  in  a  region  of  uncertainty, 
where  everything  may  be  contested  or  maintained 
with  almost  equal  plausibility. 

Every  cognition  ol  man*  must  be  a  human  cogni- 
tion.   He  knows  that  only  of  which  he  is  conscioas. 
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itfaat  which  can.  without  elibrt,  be  directly  refen-ed 
to  B  &ct  uf  cODSciousness.  For  it  is  to  misapply 
the  woid  to  pretend  that  beyond  this  limit  we 
still  know :  thought  may,  indeed,  in  venturing  into 
thme  spaces,  go  on  out  of  sight,  linking  abstroc- 
ticu.  to  abetraction;  but  it  no  longer  knows,  nay, 
it  ao  longer  thinks,  since  we  only  think  upon 
notions.  I  can  give  no  name  to  such  opera- 
tions, bat  they  are  certainly  neither  knowledge  nor 
thought 

The  mind  of  a  finite  creature,  being  unable  tx)  have 
any  consciousness  of  the  infinite,  can  have  of  it  no 
knowledge  that  depends  on  consciousness.  I  do  not 
mean  that  in  one  sense  we  have  not  a  consciousness 
of  tJie  infinite.  The  infinite  is  synonymous  with 
tacidence.  Existence,  in  the  fulness  of  the  notion,  is 
the  infinite.  The  finite  implies  non-existence,  and 
by  this  one  fact  of  our  having  the  sentiment  of  ex- 
istence, we  have  tlmt  of  the  infinite.  But  we  ore 
none  the  leas  essentially  finite  beings,  and  as  such, 
the  true  consciousness,  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
infinite,  is  irrevocably  refused  to  us. 

To  Uill  us  thflt  things  are,  because  we  think  them ; 
tltat  it  is  our  thotight  which  causes  them  to  be — I  say 
to  he — what  they  are,  this  is  outside  of  the  premises  of 
yoQT  c<,>nsciousness  and  of  mine ;  this  connects  itself 
b-,         "    -:  to  urjy  jmrt  of  consciousness,  and  conse- 
qu  ... . .  ...mains  out  of  tlie  sphere  of  knowledge.    One 

may.  indeed,  find  words  in  which  to  ex^iress  such  a 
proposition,  and  seem  to  be  saying  something,  but, 
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in  fibct,  one  says  nothing ;  and  the  human  niiad,  aa  tt 
is  oonatituted,  is  incapable  of  giving  any  retil  meaning 
to  this  combination  of  words.  For  what,  after  all,  is 
the  sense  of  a  word  except  that  which,  in  some  way 
or  other,  makes  it  sengibk  to  us  ?  In  the  last  analysis, 
to  know  is  to  perceive;  to  know,  according  to  the 
otjTnology  uf  the  word,  is  the  act  by  wliich  an  object 
unites  itaelf  to  our  spirituul  being.  We  oaimot 
aKsolutely  sei^arute  these  two  elements — knowing 
and  feeling.  The  error  of  those  whose  mind  pro- 
duces such  strange  theses  lies  not  in  believing  them- 
selves to  have  got  hold  of  the  truth,  but  to  have  got 
hold  of  an  idea. 

Man  knoM's  nothing  in  itself  and  absolutely,  but 
only  in  its  relations  with  other  things,  or  in  its 
modes,  which  also  are  relations.  These  relations  are 
the  true  object  of  human  knowledge  ^  and  if  we 
were  wise,  if  we  took  our  own  measure^  this  know- 
ledge would  suffice  us.  But  to  this  our  pride  will 
not  consent.  It  aims  at  knowing  the  unconditional 
and  the  absolute,  without  perceiving  or  allowing  that 
such  a  pretension  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
since  knowledge  is  itself  a  rehitit)n.  Knowledge 
aust  always  divide  the  subject  and  the  object,  the 
knowing  and  the  known  ; — permanent  and  irremedi- 
able duabt)-  this;  negation  of  the  absolute  in  the 
very  search  after  it  1  Here  the  mind  of  man  hanlens 
and  irritates  itself  against  this  immense  diflQculty. 
It  persists  in  the  pursuit  of  a  unity  in  wldch  all 
relativity  must' expire.     Sometimes  it  absorbs  the 
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uiiTeiBe  in  itself;  sometimes  it,  in  some  sort,  annihi- 
lates itself  not  to  liamper  the  universe ;  lastly,  it 
zcduoes  it  to  a  thought,  which  thinks  itself,  which 
citatos  everything,  evou  God,  and  of  which  the 
tbaa^t  of  the  philosopher  himself  is  but  one 
momaU:  snbject  and  object  are  no  longer  to  be 
distinguished;  to  know  is  to  be;  to  think  is  to 
CTMte;  all  duality,  all  i-elation  disappear,  iMan  is 
tatiafied ;  he  has  found  the  absolute,  and  this  absolute 
bfO  names  God  And  this  is  called  knowledge !  Cut, 
we  Tv«{>eat  again,  to  know  is,  whether  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  get  a  consciousness  of  something  or  other 
— DO  knowledge  without  consciousness  !  Now  here 
■msciousness  is  wanting.  We  have  words,  we  have 
a  p«irdy  logical  construction  ;  we  may  say  to  our- 
•elves  that,  if  the  reality  answered  to  the  formula? 
tend,  we  should  in  fact  have  unity,  have  the  abso- 
lute But  is  this  really  so  ?  Do  you  know  ? — nay, 
do  yott  even  think  an3rthing  ?  No ;  for  this  is  not 
poMible  efven  as  an  attempt :  it  is  less  than  an  error ; 
■nd  when  I  try  to  discover  what  it  resembles,  I  can 
find  no  other  comparison  than  those  feverish  dreams 
in  which  all  substances  are  confounded,  and  which 
no  wonls  can  narrate. 

In  truth,  not  to  consent  to  the  limitations  of  our 

is  to  pretend  to  the  Infinite,  is  to  complain 

being  God,  seeing  that  if  we  stop  short  of  the 

Iniiiiito,  of  God,  there  must  alwa}^  be,  even  in  the 

highest  ranks  of  the  creation,  some  attribute,  some 

adrantnge  to  long  for. 
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Science  has  never  dried  np  any  but  arid  natures ; 
in  others  it  tiinis  to  nianow  and  to  savour. 

Universality  of  talent  is  a  chimera ;  but  at  a  oer- 
tftin  elevation  in  the  order  of  thought  one  has  the 
intelligence  of  all  things — nay,  this  universality  is 
the  mark  of  great  miiids. 

Strictly  spc;iking,  to  know  any  one  thing  well, 
we  should  know  everj'thing;  and  this  is  why,  in 
all  the  truth  of  the  term,  knowledge  belongs  to 
God  alone :  an  exclusive  speciality  is  but  a  h.yjn»ed 
ignorance. 

Science  does  not  detract  from  simplicity :  he  who 
has  seen  much  has  felt  much,  and  talent  purifies 
itself  through  knowledge  as  through  a  fine  sieve 
which  only  allows  the  most  limpid  water  to  pass. 

In  every  reality,  in  every  accomplished  fact, 
there  are  two  distinct  things,  two  things  that 
may  be  called  concentric^the  essence  of  the  iact> 
and  its  formula.  We  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  fact  through  either  of  these :  acquaintance  with 
it  through  the  second  is  kncndedge,  through  the  fint 
»ighL  To  know  is  to  be  acquainted  with  the  formula, 
which  is  always  more  general  than  tlio  fact;  to 
know,  therefore,  is  to  class.  To  see  is  to  penetrate 
through  the  formal  envelope  into  the  certainty  of 
the  fact,  and,  consequently,  into  its  individuality ;  it 
is  not  to  class,  but  to  name.  One  of  these  acts  be- 
longs to  the  intellect,  the  other  exclusively  belongs 
to  the  soul  The  intellect  knows  only  absttactiona 
and  forms,  the  soul  sees  beings  and  substances ;  the 
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knows  only  genera  and  species,  the  soiil 
r&aiTi:r8  individualities;  the  intellect  knows,  the 
«ml  4ees. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  ancient  science  were 

not  a  seer,  she  claimed  to  he  one,  and  that  from 

the  TOTT  substance  of  thought  she  attempted   to 

oompoAC  a  world.     Modem  science  lias  substituted 

for  tbt  wings  of  Icarus  a  pair  of  crutches,  bearing 

^     the  names  of  oltscrvaiioji  and  induction,  with  which. 

^t  no  dcwbt,  she  advances  more  securely.     Nevertheless, 

^■lUMMndd  do  \(Tong  to  attribute  all  its  progress 

HSHHV    Behind  the  two  instruments  that   we 

have  named  resides   a    free    force,  a  spontaneous 

|«kment  of  the  human  mind,  which  we  can  name, 
hot  not  define,  and  which  impels  to  observation  and 
mduoiion  witliout  being  itself  impelled.  Observa- 
tion is  not  the  starting  point  of  the  mind;  it  is 
the  first  term  of  an  action,  which  has  a  higlier 
I  origin.  This  fact  leaves  the  bases  of  experimental 
IpihiloBophy  untxniched;  it  has  nothing  to  fear  Iriim 
it — scarcely,  indeed,  needs  to  take  notice  of  it 
r'Whaiever  the  nature  and  true  name  of  that  occidt 
r  poorer  of  which  we  spwdi,  the  foundation  of  the 
new,  as  the  only  philosophy,  stands  firm  as  Bacon 
I  laid  it  down«  and  Pope  summed  it  up  in  the  forcible 
pic  line, — 

^  WIuU  can  ve  roMoa,  but  from  wlut  wt  know  ?" 
oning  leaves  truth  external  to  us.    To  become 
«  part  of  our  lives,  a  part  of  oureelves,  it  needs  to 
be  quickened  by  faith.    If  the  soul  does  not  concur 
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uith  the  mind,  the  nitist  legitiinaUj  conviction  will 
livck  finnness  and  vivacity.  There  \a  a  couragB  of 
the  mind  as  well  a«  a  wuragc  uf  the  soul,  and  to 
lielievt^;  thomughly  in  an  absent  tnith  impliea  a 
force  that  all  have  not  got  Do  what  we  will,  the 
loncluaions  at  which  we  have  nrrived,  by  a  series 
ttf  logical  deductions,  will  hardly  produce  upon  the 
mind  the  improasion  of  reality.  There  will  always 
Ije  a  great  difi'erence  between  arguing  and  seeing, 
i  ooncluding  and  ex^Ksriencing.  It  appears  as  though, 
falter  all,  the  spirit  needs  to  see;  as  though  there 
were  no  other  energetic  and  efficacious  conviction 
than  what  depends  upon  sensible  impressions:  and 
here  is  the  value  of  faith — it  is  a  species  of  sight 

This  force,  which  supplies  the  place  of  evidence ; 
which,  as  soon  as  man,  adventuring  himself  into  the 
sea  of  thought,  begins  to  hoe  his  footing  and  feels 
himself  o^ti^ma8te^ed  by  the  waves,  takes  hold  of 
him,  raises,  sustains,  and  enables  him  to  swim 
through  the  foam  of  doubt  to  the  |nire  and  tranquil 
shore  of  certainty — this  force  \%  faith, 

Keason  appears  to  us  the  form  or  special  function 
tfof  the  mind ;  faith,  a  force  of  the  soul,  a  fact  rather 
moral  tlian  intellectual  For  if  it  be  intellectual,  why 
not  call  it  rrxxsmi  f  The  idea  that  we  entertain  of 
faith  may  be  summed  up  thus : — ^You  have  reason 
to  believe,  and  thei-efor©  you  do  believe.  This  reason 
may,  just  as  well  as  any  chain  of  reasoning,  l»e  the 
convincing  evidence.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  believe. 
Well,  then,  the  attachment  of  your  soul,  its  sur- 
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render  to,  its  rebance  npun,  Uie  fact  that  you  hold 
til  be  true — tliis  is  faith.  Faith,  reliance,  fidelity 
an  bat  ono  I 

»        It  ia  customary  to  oppose  reason  to  faith ;  rather 

H  nboold  we  say  that  one  completes  the  other,  and 

^■^■Bliey  are  two   piUnr^,  neither  of  which  coidd 

fVHHHUkoat  the  other.     Man  is  pitied  bccanse  he 

caouot  know,  or  rather  cannot  see  anything,  and  yet 

n  qompelled  to  believe ;  but  this  is  to  pity  him  for 

one  of  bis  {irivileges.     Direct  knowledge  does   not 

pot  into  rciiuiaition  the  living  energies  of  th«  soul ; 

I  ii  fai  a  passive  state  unhonoured  by  any  spontaneity ; 

\\taX  in  the  act  of  faith  (for  it  is  an  act,  and  not  a 

[#t4te)  the  soul  is  in  some  sort  creative ;  or,  at  least, 

I  if  it  do  not  create  truth,  it  brings  it  near,  appro- 

piiatcs  it,  reulise-s  it ;  an  idea  becomes  a  fact,  and  a 

fakct  incessantly  present.     Thought,  leaning  upon  a 

I  force  of  the  &du1,  manifests  all  its  dignity  in  un- 

I  (ailing  its  true  independence ;   man  multiplies  liis 

[life,  exUtnds  his  universe,  and  attains  to  tlie  perfect 

of  the  thinking  being.     His  dignity  springs 

I  ftom  knowing,  but  from  believing. 

Faith  finds  scope  for  itself  even  in  facts  of  per-» 

tonal  experience.     Such  is  our  mind — at  least,  such 

httfl  it  become — that  it  di.stinguishes  between  external 

mil  jnUTTial  experience,  and  that  defemug  unhesi- 

[  tatinglj  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  it  costs  it  an 

fifoTt  to  surrender  to  the  evidence  of  the  conscience. 

U   DW«l8  submission,  and  consequently  a  kind   of 

faith*  to  a<dmit  those  primary  truths  that  man  carries 
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i^ntliin  hi»  o%mi  breast,  which  have  do  antecedents, 
Lbring  forward  iio  guaiunt^es  except  their  own  con- 
'  flcioufluess,  -whicli  do  not  pruvc,  Imt  feci  themselves. 
Irreaifltible  in  tlieir  nature,  it  nevertheless  require* 
an  efibrt  on  the  pail  of  some  of  us  to  believe  in 
them. 

I'aiLh  is  not  credulity;  the  most  credulous  maii 
is  not  always  tlie  one  who  believes  best:  a  creed  is 
lost  all  the  more  easily  the  more  readily  it  has  been 
.  adoptiMl,  and  the  firmest  convictions  are  very  often 
'those  which  have  cost  most.  Credulity  is  but  the  ser- 
vile complaisance  of  a  weak  mind,  while  faith  demands 
all  thx'\t  the  mind  hns  c>f  vigour  and  energy.  Faith 
is  not  the  compulson,'  and  passive  adhesion  of  a 
nund  conquered  by  pixyofs ;  it  is  a  force  of  the  aoul, 
as  inexplicable  in  its  princiide  as  any  of  those 
native  qualities  which  distinguish  one  man  irom 
his  fellows — a  force  which  does  not  content  itself  with 
accepting  the  truth,  but  which  is  possessed  with  it, 
embraces  it,  identifies  itself  with  it,  and  lets  itself 
be  borne  on  thereby  to  all  the  consequences  that  it 
points  out  and  enjoins. 

f  A  vast  gap  stretehes  out  in  general  between 
knowledge  and  action :  over  this  gulph  a  bridge  is 
tlirown  by  faith,  which,  restijig  upon  a  given  fact,  a 
primary  noti<m,  springs  across  the  void  and  bears  us 
to  the  other  side.  Any  experience  whatever,  physical 
or  moral,  an  external  or  internal  view,  whether  of 
observation  or  intuition,  is  the  starting  point,  the 
reason  of  faith ;  for  we  never  believe  without  some 
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fnMna  for  doing  so.  This  first  fact  neitlier  exacts 
nor  oonstitut^  faith ;  but  its  consenueucos,  ita  logical 
(krviilopnieDt,  only  takea  almpe,  only  become  a  reality 
lor  man,  by  means  of  faith,  wliich  renders  them 
pfMeat  to  him,  and  constructs  for  him  a  world 
bejond  that  revealed  by  personal  experience. 

What  IB  the  meaning  of  comprehension  ?  I^  means, 
to  gFup  the  logical  chain,  the  chain  of  ideas  that 
links  together  two  or  more  facts  ;  it  is  to  convince  or 
■mill  ourselvea  by  other  means  tliiiu  experience ;  it 
k  to  place  ourselves  mentally  in  mediate  relation 
▼ith  obJMt^,  immediate  contact  with  which  wo  cannot 
hive.  The  comprehension  of  the  mind,  then.  is.  pro- 
petly  understood,  only  a  supplement  to  the  inevitable 
lactinpa  of  experience.  These  lacune3  of  expcrienco 
depend  cither  upon  the  absence  of  objects  or  upon 
their  nature,  which  has  no  point  of  contact  with 
oora.  If  neither  of  these  two  obstacles  eiisted,  man 
would  no  longer  have  anytbing  to  comprehend,  for  be 
touch,  test,  taste  all  things.  Eeason  in  him 
id  be  replaced  by  intuition.  Wherever  there  is 
ioopc  for  intuition  there  is  no  longer  compn^hensit>n» 
because  there  is  something  better;  or,  if  you  will 
have  it  to  be  comprehension  still,  it  is  a  compi-ehen- 
skin  of  a  new  nature  and  higher  oi-der,  which  explains 
evetything  to  itself  without  difficulty,  to  which  cvery- 
timtg  is  clear,  but  which  cannot  communicate  itself 
by  wonlii  to  the  n^ason  of  another.  Now  such  is 
Uifi  comprehension  of  the  heart. 

There  are  truths  of  intuition  which  reside  in  the 
y 
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»oul,  and  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  soul  immediately. 
In  order  to  conceive  and  embrace  them,  reflection  is 
aljsolutuly  useless.  All  it  can  do  regarding  them  i9 
to  obscure  and  efface  them.  And  it  succeeds  in  doing 
this,  either  by  applying  itself  immediately  to  these 
truths  an<i  socking  to  analyse  that  to  which  analysis 
is  as  repugnant  as  death  to  the  living  being,  or  by  un- 
wisely filling  our  mind  with  a  thousand  other  thoughts 
which  have  not  originated  in  any  first  truth  of  the  soul: 
either  way  it  ends  by  absorbing  the  moral  in  the  intel- 
Icct^ud  niun.  Now  I  lie  inlellect,  by  this  indiscreet 
avidity,  deprives  itseli'  of  its  greatest  treasure.  It 
had  no  more  precious  property  than  these  very  truths, 
the  tradition  of  which  it  lias  \mX  Little  by  little. 
With  the  notions  "f  the  soul  it  loses  the  material  ot 
its  best  insinrations.  **  Great  thoughts  come  from 
the  heart,"  not  the  mind.  To  the  soul  alone,  there- 
foii",  U'loiig  the  thoughts  that  reimite,  to  the  mindi 
those  that  diWdc. 

Complication   has   penetrated  everywhere.      Few 
]woplc  luive  an  immediate  insight  into  moral  truth 
such  as  nature  has  revealed  its     Almost  aU  men,  even 
the  least  cultivated,  only  see  invisible  things  throug] 
phnises.     Intuition  is  very  rare,  ready-made  p 
Hxa  common  and  cliP4ip,     It  is  with  these  that  thre©-^ 
quarters  of  the  world  think  on  monil  subjects.    Sys- 
tems come  somewhat  deai\>r ;  they  are  not  to  be  made 
at  pleasure ;  but  the  rudest  mind  may  employ  phrases, 
and  U^lieve  itself  to  say  what  it  repenis,  and  to  havej 
Mm  what  it  says.    Each  repeats  his  phrase  as 
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ona  autufulic  ivsiilt  of  his  intoraal  expcrieuce. 
Wbut  do  I  say  ?  Is  not  the  age  ilself  si  great  aiiu pie- 
ton,  that  has  had  its  phrase  supplied  to  it,  and  goes 
on  repeating  it  eraphaticaUy,  and  believing  its<.^lf  not 
only  to  be  expressing  an  idea,  but,  moreover,  iU  ou^n 
idea  ?  We  live  on  phras^^s,  we  live  outside  of  our- 
lelves ;  the  soul  grows  hollow,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  sap  or  circulati<jn  save  in  the  outer  rind  that  once 
covered  antl  now  r»:;pn'sout8  the  whole. 

A  hollow,  abstract  mode  of  thinking  accompanies 
many  people  even  through  the  most  terrible  hours. 
Trouble,  anguish  itself,  cannot  separate  them  from 
Uiat  artificial  life;  even  tiien  they  only  feel  what 
pfoplo  have  agreed  to  feel,  and  only  say  what  is  con- 
ventionaL 

The  mere  phrase  obstinately  holds  its  ground  on 

ti|)6  tnanbling  with  passion,  or  pale  with  approaching 

iksth.    Nothing  has  any  longer  power  to  throw  ns 

of  our  artificial,  assumed  existence,  to  oui  proper 

real  one. 

le  carefiil  observation  of  facts  implies,  1  will  not 
»y  a  b^inning  of  faith,  but  a  preliminary  acqui- 
escence in  the  possibility  of  the  facta  that  we  have 
jgot  to  examine.  There  are  facts  that  we  deny  beiore- 
hand,  because  they  contradict  our  principles :  it 
nanain/i  to  be  known  whether  these  principles  them- 
•elvcs»  founded,  [jerhaps,  upon  too  small  a  number  of 
ohftervations.  may  not  themselves  need  to  be  re- 
Ibsmcd 

The  a  pru/r%  ailment  implies  the   use   of    the 
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a  potirrwri,  facts  having  been  required  to  form  it ; 
ami  if  tlio  pure  a  priorri  exist,  it  can  only  be  in  tbcie© 
general  and  primary  sentimonta  which  are  Uie  basis 
and  condition  of  human  nature. 

The  reason  that  refuses  the  restraints  of  conscience, 
and  the  conscience  which  will  not  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  reason,  are  equally  unworthy  of  their 
name. 

But  these  two  forms  are  distinct,  and  conscience  is 
no  more  a  priHluct  of  reason  than  reason  is  u  port  of 
coiiscien«'e. 

What  are  the  relations  between  the  intellect  and 
the  conscience  ? 

The  first  is  the  instniinent  of  the  second;  but  for 
the  rest  theiti  is  no  essential  relation  between  these 
two  forces. 

All  the  sylloj^sms  in  the  world,  all  the  efforts 
the  most  vast  intellectual  powei"s,  could  never  origi- 
nate in  the  soul  the  least  sentiment  of  justice  and 
injustice,  the  least  notion  of  duty.  Tlie  intellect  may 
fertilise  this  p^rm— indeed,  this  fertilisation  cannot 
take  place  witliout  the  intellect;  but  the  germ  pn>- 
exists. 

Again,  it  is  not  a  necessary  effect  of  intelligence  to 
develop  and  perfect  the  moral  sense.  To  hold  that 
it  is,  we  should  have  to  forget  that  numbers  of  the 
most  wicked  men  that  have  desolated  the  world  were 
men  of  genius. 

Intellect  comes  to  the  help  of  morality  if  this  he 
wiiled,  but  tliis  restriction  says  alL 
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arc  mttillccts  that  lugic  rcndcra  ferocious; 
of  these  is  du  longer  a  soul,  but  a  dialectical 
Apparatus.  Tlnjuglit,  too,  may  bmitiiliae  if  separated 
from  feeling,  conscience,  and  evidence.  Thia  is  the 
impression  we  soinetimed  feel  from  the  contempla- 
tiOD  of  those  mighty  higicians  whom  we  admire  witli 
terror.  Let  us  believe  neither  in  the  senses  nor  the 
intfellect,  but  in  the  soul. 

It  is  not  by  the  int**llect  alone,  nor  by  the  intellect 
first  of  all,  that  we  can  judge  of  things  pertaining  to 
the  moral  order.  That  we  may  know  these  we  are 
proWded  with  a  special  sense — the  moral  The  intel- 
lect may  subsequently  inten^ene  as  an  auxiliary — it 
observes,  cjasses,  compares  our  impressions,  but  does 
not  produce  them ;  and  it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  attributo  them  to  it,  as  to  pretend  that  we  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  colours  by  the  car,  of  perfumes  by 
LUmi  fyc>  o£  sounds  and  of  harmony  by  our  sense  of 
The  things  of  the  heart  are  only  truly  imder- 

the  heart 

ion  whatever  could  exert  any  influence  upon 
%■  notion  of  the  mind  did  it  not  in  the  first  place  un- 
dermine the  feeling  upon  which  the  notion  reposes. 
Thia  feeling  once  sapped,  the  notion  tott^i-s  and 
crumble*  away.  There  can  be  no  conflicts  >mt  be- 
tween things  similar,  between  one  feeling  and  another, 
between  egotism  and  affection.  Corroded  by  its 
dangerous  neighbour,  afi'ection  grows  weak  and  poor, 
and  thua,  as  we  have  said,  the  type  that  the  Lord  had 
eogtaved  in  the  ground  of   our  conscience  effa?e« 
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itself  little  by  little,  and  the  rule  of  our  moral  judg- 
ment gets  confused  and  distorted. 

There  is  a  strict  relation  between  the  rectitade  of 
the  moral  sense  and  the  coirectness  of  the  mind. 
The  first  sometimes  seems  to  give  the  second, — ^the 
good  heart  produces  the  sound  sense ;  nay,  might  we 
not  even  say  that  it  is  one  of  its  elements  ?  On  many 
subjects  this  rectitude  preserves  from  prescribed  ad- 
mirations and  ready-made  opinions,  and  maJces  many 
deceitful  illusions  vanish  away.  It  is  true  that  a 
purely  conventional  idea  cannot  last :  it  perishes  by 
the  mere  effect  of  time,  apparently ;  but  in  fact,  by 
the  slow  and  continuous  action  of  error  upon  itself. 
For  the  death  of  error  is  a  sort  of  suicide :  by  placing 
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indeed,  is  doubUess  nothing;  coirectly  speaking, 
there  are  but  men  and  things,  existences  and 
actions  seen  firom  the  point  of  view  of  duration; 
time  is  nothing  and  does  nothing ;  it  is  only  the  me- 
dium of  all  that  is  and  all  that  acta  And  more, 
there  is  always,  together  with  what  we  have  called  the 
suicide  of  error,  some  individual  thought  which  helps 
it  to  die,  so  that  this  death  is  the  act  of  everything 
and  everybody ;  but  to  trust  to  this  without  choosing 
personally  to  concur  in  it,  is  to  remit,  in  an  unmanly 
way,  the  interests  of  truth  into  the  hands  of  time ; 
and  if  you  look  closely,  you  will  see  that  our 
expressions  are  still  too  flattering,  and  that  this 
abdication  of  thought  and  conscience  in  favour  of 
that  vague  thing  called  tiTne,  implies  a  profound 
indifference  to  truth,  if  not  the  actual  negation 
of  it 

Does  intellectual  enthusiasm  always  carry  with  it 
moral  enthusiasm ;  does  it  necessarily  lead  to  it ;  has 
it  any  natural  afi&nity  with  that  admirable  senti- 
ment ?  Or  again,  does  this  love  of  abstraction,  this 
passion  of  thought,  raise  a  barrier  between  our  souls 
and  selfishness — at  all  events,  selfishness  of  the  least 
gross  character  ? 

It  would  often  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  deny 
that  the  position  of  the  speculator  is  more  exalted 
than  that  of  the  practical  materialist ;  that  the  atmo- 
sphere be  breathes  is  purer,  and  that  a  nation  of 
thinkers,  could  we  conceive  of  such,  would  not  pre- 
sent so  distressing  an  aspect,  or  bequeath  to  history 
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such  blood'BtaiDed  niemoncs  as  another  nation  mors 
kwnlv  and  cxclu>5ively  taken  u|)  with  wliat  wo  call 
tlic  rculitit's  uf  life.  But  (h»  nut  let  us  go  fuither,  or 
confound  what  ia  pi-ufoundly  distinct. 

Between  speculative  truth  and  moral  life  tliere  is 
not  the  continuity  ort4_Mi  suppdsed  :  the  \iii\iiv  is  not 
tJie  prolouyiition  (»f  the  former ;  the  two  would  remain 
eternally  separated  without  the  introduction  of  the 
moral  sense,  and  the  moml  sense  itself  needs  to  be 
rcstowd. 

It  is  [)ermissible,  nay,  it  is  useful,  in  the  hibours 
of  thought  oceasionally  to  Wcw  our  subject  stripped 
of  its  moral  interests :  to  make  abstraction  of  ma- 
terial ititerests  is  to  simplify  the  question  without 
p4?rverting  it ;  it  is  in  a  certain  way  to  purify  it, 
Dut  to  lose  all  interest  in  the  good,  in  our  pursuit 
of  the  true,  is,  in  fact,  to  renounce  the  discoveiy 
of  the  true,  since  what  is  good  is  inseparable  from 
truth.  The  true  without  the  good  is  not  true ;  the 
good  is  the  primary  truth,  the  true  par  erc^Utnce, 
the  truth  of  the  tme.  All  other  sacrifices  enrich 
us  by  that  they  take  away — make  us,  as  it  were, 
live  more;  this  sacrifice — by  which  I  mean  that  mood 
which  aflecta  not  to  see  in  the  good  an  interest,  and 
the  suiiremest  of  all  interest — tlus  is  a  suicide. 

The  most  false  of  all  minds  are  those  that  apply 
mathematics  in  the  region  of  feeling. 

The  utility  of  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences  is 
positive ;  they  teach  as  precision  a  means  that  leads 
us  to  truth  :  to  find  the  right  name  and  exact  value 
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<«r  an  tliiugs  may  contribute  to  morality.    Mathe- 
tuaticd  are  gymnastics  of  the  mind. 

Man  is  ouly  what  lie  ought  to  be  in  respect  to  his 

feQow-man  in  so  far  b3  he  is  so  in  respect  t/o  his 

Creator.     But  the  wisdom  of  God  is  manifuld  in  its 

I  ofteratiODs.     Alternately  it  brings  humanity  back  to 

'  good  sense  by  morality,  and  back  to  conscience  by 

the  activity  of  the  mind. 

1  y  is  implicitly  morality,  and  every  system 

.  crse  is  a  system  of  life. 

Is  it  philosophy  that  produces  morality,  or  morality 

that  determines   philosophy?    Without  at  first  au- 

this  question  directly,  let  us  remember  how 

tlmt  intellectual  speculations  are  completely 

J  extmpt  from  moral  influence  ;  how  psychological  re- 

8,  roore  particuliuly,  must  needs  he  exposed  to 

^  bow  perfectly  recognised  is  the  bearing  of  will 

pinion;  lastly,  how  seldom  it  is  that  thought 

\  only  springs  from  itself,  only  consults  itself,  and  imper- 

^turbably  traces  out  its  ovro,  road  through  the  sugges' 

lions  and  seductions  of  the  moral  being  continually  by 

ita  side.    Those  who  will  reflect  upon  the  continual 

attempts    at   usurpation    made  by  the   will    upon 

thought  will  not  be  disposed  to  reject  as  absmtl  the 

sujii»v)*ition  of  a  philosophy  generated,  or,  at  least,  if 

we  might  venture  to  say  it,  conditioned  by  morality. 

I  Thooe,  again,  who  ask  themselves  which  is  strongest 

I  man,  feeling  or  thought ;  which  most  imperiously 

nine*  hb  entuluct,  desire  or  conviction ;  which 

[it  it  that  moat  irresistibly  dominates  his  life  ;  in  other 
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words,  that  most  makea  him  to  be  what  he  is,  thought 
or  feeling;  those  who  remark  iu  B4ldition  that  all 
flociiil  theories,  all  institutions,  have  begun  not  by 
being  speculations  but  afl'ectiona  or  wants,  will  not 
be  far  from  giving  the  preference  to  the  supposition 
that  subonlinate^  philosophy  to  moralitj-.  I  believe 
that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  admit  that  a  certain  ten- 
dency of  the  will  leada  to  a  certain  theory  regarding 
the  soul,  the  world,  and  life,  than  to  atlrnit  that  such  a 
tbeory,  dedured  from  the  pure  speculations  of  the  in- 
tellect, has  imprinted  a  certain  direction  on  the  will 

If  it  be  objected  that  morality  itself  is  derived  from 
certain  speculative  principles,  and  is  at  its  basis 
philosophy,  I  i"eply»  Wliat  mv  these  very  principles 
Vmt  munil  fact^,  internal  facU ;  in  other  woixls,  senti- 
ments discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  soul — the 
primary  material,  the  substance  of  all  ulterior  specu- 
lation i  Would  any  one  pretend  that  this  coincidence, 
or  this  relation  between  philosophy  and  morality,  is 
a  fortuitous  encoimtcr,  to  which  each  doctrine  has, 
developed  itself  independently, — a  sort  of  pitj-estab- 
lished  harmony  ?  Certainly  not.  We  must  then 
admit  an  action  of  one  of  those  disciplines  on  the 
other ;  and  this  granted,  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to 
hesitate  in  our  choice. 

The  intellect  of  each  may  flomish  while  his  in- 
dividuality  withers  and  dies.  Neither  thought,  with 
all  its  soaring,  nor  the  passions  in  all  their  excess, 
develop  or  manifest  it.  With  all  these  one  may 
have  no  character  of  one's  own.     The  soul  only 
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neiiTM  ita  proper  name,  its  true  personality, 
fhitn  tbo  conscience, — that  too  much  neglected 
confidant,  that  tou  much  ignored  aalliority»  to 
vrhicb  wc  must  always  listen  if  we  would  not  yield 
up  our  itu  to  foreign  and  fortuitous  influence,  if 
we  would  live  our  own  life,  and  he  our  own  Bclves. 
Uj  the  life  of  pui-c  intellect,  in  the  movements 
of  tttttund  affection,  we  have  nothing  that  intrin- 
sically distinguishes  us  from  our  fellows :  these  two 
feirt^  do  not  as  yet  manifest  our  personality  in  the 
true  iH-nsc  of  the  word  \  faculties  and  instincts  are  not 
Vt ;  we  must  descend  deeper  to  find  ourselves. 

Sts  Paul  has  advanced  nothing  paradoxic^,  he  has 
bat  indicated  a  truth  of  advanced  psychology,  in 
«yiug.  "  Thus,  then,  it  is  not  I  tliat  do  it  (do  that  I 
woold  not),  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me"  (liomans 
vii.  17).  Thus  oven  in  sin  the  ego  is  distinct  from 
AID.  And  what  is  this  cyo  distinct  from  sin,  which 
judges  and  condenms  it,  but  the  conscience  ?  In  the 
ic  way,  in  ma u  in  general  the  ego  is  distinct  from 
tlie  intellect  ajid  the  natural  inclination.  So  long 
AS  wo  lixe  only  in  these  two  positions  of  our 
oaturp,  we  have  but  a  superficial  and  eccentric 
L',  and  the  actions  that  we  consummate  by 
•j^cncy  are  less  actions  than  human  phenomena, 
'of   which    our    person   is   the   sphere.     Without  a 

locml  excitation  the  intellect  only  acts  extenudly. 

t:      *"      urdesllnv.  not  ourselves;  it  cliaracterises 
us  '  y.not  inwardly;  it  renews  the  form,  not 

the  Bubetanoe  of  oni  life. 
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There  are  men  of  high  intellect  whose  jiersouality 
has  outlines  uot  more  distinct  Uian  those  of  a  cloud ; 
men  who  only  receive  their  form  from  circumstances^ 
just  as  water  only  takes  its  form  from  the  shape  of  the 
vessel  that  contains  it.  A  people  composed  of  such 
beings  could  not  be  compared  to  a  library,  but  rather 
to  a  collection  of  copies  of  one  work  tliflorently 
bound.  In  a  land  where,  convictions  ore  tare  lujd  c^>n- 
Bcience  is  not  exercised,  the  pasaions  alone  diversify 
the  aspect  by  their  diflfcrent  degrees  of  energy :  the 
stir  they  occasion,  the  sudden  changes  they  bring 
about,  create  indivuluality  oftUuatUm.;  but  true  indi- 
viduality is  hardly  seen  except  in  the  chiefs  of  this 
genera]  movement,  and  not  always  seen  in  them. 

And  let  me  add  that  when  the  absence  of  an  inner 
life  has  effaced  individuality,  the  labours  of  the  intel- 
lect may,  far  from  reviving,  tend  completely  to  extin- 
guish it. 

They  do  this  by  diverting  more  and  more  from 
apontaneoufl  intuition,  and  rendering  it  even  more 
superfluous.  They  lead  us  to  assist  at  all  things, 
even  our  own  life,  as  though  it  were  a  spectacle. 
They  draw  our  convictions  from  without  inste^id  of 
receiving  them  from  within.  They  take  us  out  of 
onr  nature,  our  country,  and  drag  us  far  away  from 
the  world  of  immediate  impressions  into  the  world 
of  ideas.  The  inner  life  becomes  an  idea,  a  sphere 
of  ideas.  One  observes  one's  life  to  such  a  degree 
that  one  forgets  to  live  it;  by  dint  of  cont^^m- 
plating  one  ceases  to  see  onesell     Internal  inspi- 
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the   firaclea   of  the   soul,   no   louger  make 

Jv«s   heanl :   one   has   scarcely   any  instincts 

the  first  grotindwoTk,  the  basis  of  moral  ideas, 

lelr  atarting  i«»int.,  is  lost :  we  are  no  longer  men, 

we  toe  all  thought. 

It  is  as  onwise  to  substitute  ideas  for  feelings  as 
words  for  ideas. 

The   rfusoTJS  to  be  given  in  favour  of  defective 

troth  belong  to  the  depths  of  the  soul  far  more  than 

■    to  the  province  of  the  intellect. 

^k    If  ytm  examine  the  matter  closely  you  will  see 

^■Mk^  contrary  to  the  most  accredited  i^pinion,  it  is 

^MHnng  in  man  {ivant,  if  you  will, — that  first  feeling, 

the  iDoet  obstinate  of  all),  that  is  really  the  primary 

fiict,  the  generator  of  others ;  the  source  of  the  modi- 

k    '  of  tlu^  bfiiig,  and   r'S[>ec'iaIly  of  the  ideas. 

p   ...  ..   lies  the  hidden  germ  of  that  personality  that 

blossoms  out  aft^rvvanls  in  the  intellect,  and  forms  so 

mtay  variinl  and  fruitful  systems.   The  source  remains 

cqocealed:  tributaries  briuj?  in  fresh  water,  but  the 

stream  directs  itself  according  to  the  first  impidse 

oonununicated  by  the  will    It  is  thus  that  philo- 

tsofkhir'al  Kvste.ms,  fho.se  fruits  of  the  tTa\'aLl  of  the 
human  intellect,  have  Ijeen  originally  determined,  or 
at  least  conditioned,  by  the  moml  state  of  the  peoples 
among  whom  they  have  prevailed. 

T\ivf  involuntary  pnfen.'nce  that  we  j^ive  to  intel- 
lect ovi«r  morality,  and  to  the  gifts  of  the  mind  rather 
than  those  of  the  heart,  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
tnd  diseasee  of  our  times. 
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By  (lint  of  working  on  our  tbonghte,  contonij>lattDg»| 
living  in  them,  we  come  to  substitute  them  for  ourl 
feelings.  For  many  of  us,  mere  notions  have  taken  | 
the  place  of  affections,  the  mind  that  of  the  soul ;  al«l 
mtvst  the  whole  of  morality  has  pjwsed  into  intellect  ;| 
and  the  blood,  forgetting  lis  ottice  of  making  thai 
ht.'art  beat,  flows  ^^  the  brain,  organises  Uiere  anj 
imitation  *)f  the  heart,  and  ^institutes  it  the  centre  I 
of  circulation.  Will  men  not  understand  that  theJ 
gradual  substitution  <  if  the  intellect  for  the  functions  nf  J 
the  soul,  ends  by  making  those  in  whom  it  takes  place,  \ 
involuntary  comedians,  dupes  of  their  own  drama  ? 

People  do  not  reflect  that  the  cognitions  which  de-J 
pend  upon  a  certain  state  of  the  soul  alter  with  that| 
veiy  state,  and  that  a  conscience  lulled  to  sle«p  le 
all  sorts  of  emirs  i:rt»ep  into  the  mind.    They  do  oot  j 
see  that  our  soul  is  no  longer  a  mirror  in  which  truth  I 
At  once  reflects  itself  without  our  will  having  any-j 
thing  to  do  with  it,  but  an  opaque  surface  on  which  | 
truth  must  bo  incessantly  engraved  nnew ;  that,  sincu 
the  fall,  faith  is  so  little  independent  of  the  will,  that  j 
the  will,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  clement  and  condi- 
tion of  it ;  that  truth  has  no  longer  an  irresistihle  | 
evidence,  nor.  consequently,  the  property  of  making 
the  same  impression  on  all  mintb*  alike,  and  subju- 
gating them  all  at  one  blow. 

Independence   is  only  one  of  the  conditions  of  j 
good  judgment.     Truth — and  when  we  liave  to  deal 
with  the  actions  of  man,  moral  truth — constitute*  its 
Teal  worth-    We  want  the  whole  truth  Mrith  regard 
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man  and  to  principles ;  w<j  tleiniind,  that  wtiile 
right  as  to  the  value  of  factfi,  the  juJj^e  should  not 
be  less  so  in  his  estimate  of  the  "value  of  the  laws  he 
appli<5S.  Ho  is  not  sufficiently  so  if  he  be  indif- 
rt»rent.  for  indifference  on  such  a  point  is  the  gravest 
of  all  errors. 

How  ttlunning  that  expression  of  Pascal's,  "The 
urill,  organ  of  belief  I "  But  how  true  also  !  Tlmt 
which  in  the  sphere  of  human  opinion  is  called  faith, 
wbot  is  it  but  will  applied  to  objects  of  speculation  if 
Has  not  the  intensity  of  this  faith  for  its  exact  mea- 
aupe  the  force  of  the  will  ? 

The  sciences  find  their  object  outside  of  us,  whether  ^ 
in  physical  nature,  which  excites  in  us  neither  sjTn- 
ytilihy  nor  antipathy,  and  leaves  us  in  full  possession 
of  our  indifference,  or  in  the  world  of  moral  beings, 
which,  without  offering  this  advantage  in  the  same 
degree,  at  least  only  touches  us  indirectly  and  occa- 
nonally.  The  will  is  kept  apart,  or  at  all  events 
•deotific  objects  do  not  forcibly  attract  it  within 
their  circle.  Facts  present  themselves  to  our  mind 
in  their  objective  purity,  not  surrounded  beforehand 
by  the  tuist^  of  our  passions.  En-oj-s  are  indeed 
poflsible ;  but  there  is  one  cause  of  error  the  less ;  it 
is  certain  that  eiTor  is  less  near,  less  imminent  We 
have  a  fixed  i>oint,  a  firm  platform  afforded  to  our 
intellectual  operaticms.  The  degree  of  certitude  of 
our  cognitions  is  so  much  the  greater  as  their  ob- 
ject, in  a  sense,  is  further  removed,  more  foreign 
'••09;  and  the  chief  weight  of  the  evidence  lies  in 
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the  sphere  of  pan^ly  mtional  fact«;  I  meax 
of  which  tho  very  material  is  i^miBhed  by  rea- 
son. Is  it  tlie  same  with  tho  ideas  of  phUosoi^hy;  I 
mean  of  positive  philosophy,  of  eongtructive  philo- 
sophy ?  \Micre  sIhiU  we  hx)k  for  their  starting 
xjint  except  in  thci  r//u/  and  what  is  the  pure  f^fo,  the 
fchstract  e</of  In  geometry  we  admit  the  line  without 
bieadth,  but  can  we  admit  tho  e^  without  qualities, 
without  life  ?  D<k«  siu;h  an  tyo  exist  save  in  the  head 
of  those  philosophers  who  have  dreamed  it,  and  can 
any  deductions  or  conclusions  drawn  from  it  be  more 
than  hypothcticuUy  true ;  or  anything  built  on  such 
a  basis  be  better  than  a  castle  in  the  air.  a  8|)ace  in 
space,  a  soa  in  the  ocean  ?  Or,  if  we  grant  to  the 
philosophic  e/fo  what  we  have  just  denied  it,  have  wo 
a  basis  that  is  firm,  immutable,  and  identical  with 
itself?  Must  not  this  roncrete  ff/o  bring  with  it  a 
part  of  what  life  has  endowed  it  with, — inten^sts,  pas- 
sions, hatred,  which  we  must  needs  reckon  among  pas- 
sions; prejudice,  which  is  a  habit;  in  a  word,  a  whole 
moral  condition  likely  to  detract  from  the  impar- 
tiality nf  its  research  and  the  authenticity  of  its  re- 
sults? And  who  is  tliere  that  can  doubt  that  tliifl 
is  the  f^o  that  has  been  present  and  active  at  the  out- 
set of  philosophical  research,  so  that  each  research  of 
tbis  order  necessarily  begins  by  begging  the  ques- 
tion ;  each  makes  its  aim  at  starting ;  each  in  setting 
nut  knows  where  it  shall  arrive ;  there  never  can  be  in 
the  philosophicid  world  any  real  voyage  of  discovery; 
the  most  sincere  have  had  a  prepossession :  and  this, 
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ct  least,  cannot  bt*  contested ;  in  eveiy  one  affections 
and  moral  liie  are  anterior  to  a  formal  jihilosojili}',  audi 
these  ttffcctious,  tliis  liie,  are  the  ego  in  all  its  enei-gy; 
hence  this  ajo  will  not,  be  sure,  adopt  a  system  of 
philoftopljy  iicconling  to  which  he  w«mld  distinctly 
4W  bis  aflectious  d»\iiied  and  his  moral  being  contra- 
dicted :  between  the  system  and  the  €4jo  evidence  is 
ready  to  interfere ;  the  philosophical  creed  lets  itself 
be  det-eraiined  )>y  the  life;  is  it  convei-aely  so  with 
th«  life  ?  J.  J.  IJousseau  has  somewhere  said,  '*  Our 
fedings  depend  upon  our  ideas."  This  is  true  in 
turn,  as  we  shall  see;  but  feelings  would  not 
r  r  '  ilistract,  and  in  some  sort,  artificisil  ideas, 
1  lal  sentiment  had    not  previously  com- 

Iwl  that  ubediunco.    Besides,  what  is  proved  to  us 
ilxin  philosophy,  that  constantly  recommences  and 
ids,  that  settles  nowhere,  that  varies  with 
and   institutions,  except  that  instep  of 
ng  a  creation  of  the  intellect  acting  vciih  sovereign 
'loutaneity  upon  the  eleineuts  fiu-nished  it  by  neu- 
ktml  materials,  it  is  nought  else  than  the  varied  suc- 
icesaion   of   the    soul's    evolutions,    fatiguing    itself 
dint  of  diversified   attitudes? — in  other  words, 
tlie  moral  condition  is  the  reality  whose  eucr- 
artion  give3  rise,  iu  the  uigLt  of  metaphysical 
fdaxkness,  to  a  dream  that  calls  itseli'  philosophy ;  a 
dnnm«  I  allow,  full  of  significance  and  importance. 
Aihi  one  of  the  most  sniemn  phenomena  presented 
by  human  life? 
Shall  we  be  told  that  this  is  to  deny  philosophy  T 
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Yes,  if  it  Ite  U)  deny  it,  to  wcoguise  that  the  stju-ling 
[Munt  of  all  metaphyaicol  or  outological  theoriea  is 
buried  in  impenetrable  darkness  ;  that  in  that  dark- 
nes8,  in  place  of  the  mystery  it  liides,  we  must  ncccs* 
stirily  i)laijt  our  r//o,  and  tlmt  all  philosophy  is  suV 
jecdve,  taking  that  word  in  ita  widest  signification. 
If  wc  deny  philosophy,  eclecticism,  while  piquing 
itself  on  Ix^ing  u  philosophy,  htw  denied  it  before  tts : 
it  is  to  tliis  negative  value  that  the  partisans  of  tho 
diiferent  systems  in  vogue  in  (Jemiony  really  reduce 
it ;  and,  in  fadt,  according  to  the  report  of  its  most 
able  pivfessors,  what  is  it  but  the  summary  of  the 
popular,  or  i-nthcr  human  iM^livfa  that  lie  at  tlic 
basis  of  all  systems  ;  the  statistics  of  those  tnitJjs 
of  intuition  or  feeling  that  lnm[iamty  has  in  all  times 
held  to  be  constant;  and,  finally,  the  general  history 
of  the  human  mind,  and  not  one  of  its  creations  ? 

We  must  not  l>e  detreived  ]»y  tl»e  forw  nnd  strict- 
neas  of  dialectics  displayed  in  the  exposition  of  soma 
of  these  philosophical  systems.  Dialectics  are  not 
reasons ;  they  are  to  reason  what  the  bow  is  to  the 
lyre.  Tliey  ai-e  not  mon-  at  the  command  of  tnith 
than  of  error,  or  even  of  folly. 

Any  given  object  can  oiUy  be  treated  scientifically 
when  the  acknowledged  end  of  research  is  nut  ili- 
rectly  marke<l  out  by  tlie  will ;  in  other  words,  when 
an  inner  imj>ulso  does  not  imiiel  us  toward  one 
conclusion  rather  than  another.  Even  in  studies 
that  have  no  esflential  connection  with  human  inte- 
rests and  passions,  this  purely  scientific  character  is 
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difficult  to  attAiii ;  in  religious  and  moral  .science 
it  i«  constuntly  compromised,  and  very  seldom  pre- 
at^nes  itiiell'  intact. 

The  heart  docs  not  think,  bat  in  many  cases  it 
ddt4inntnca  the  point  of  view  from  whence  we  think. 
A  ■  *  iitimeot  is  like  a  high  mountain,  from  which 
w«-  ' '  a  >*'ider  horizon.     And  how  many  gi-eat 

thoughts  are  but  great  sentiments  of  which  the  mind 
takes  account  I  How  many  talents  have  been  enlarged 
by  fettling !  how  mauy  minds  aroused  by  a  lively 
affection ! 

ITiere  are  animals  provided  by  nature  with  for- 
midalile  pincers,  which,  when  they  have  Ix^en  use<l  to 
aeize  any  object,  they  have  no  power  to  relax  agoin , 
ibijy  vainly  endeavour  to  do  this,  but  the  more  they 
by  to  let  go  their  hold  the  more  they  squeeze,  pierce, 
and  transpierce.  Is  this  strength  ?  By  no  means ; 
it  is  weakness.  Such  is  will  apart,  from  truth — will 
aa  merely  will  We  might  call  it  a  force,  but  this 
iirera  a  pure  illusion  of  our  senses,  and  the  effects 
diKScive  us  as  to  the  cause.  If  you  insist,  however 
thai  it  is  a  force,  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  a  brutal 
fotod. 

'■  n(»  ia  an  abyss  between  tlie  faculty  of  judging 
..wva  iliat  of  willing — between  the  int<?llect  and  the 
wilL  NVheu  the  two  are  united  this  is  not  through 
any  ««»cntia]  affinity,  not  by  their  own  act  and  deed, 
H  t»  by  lui  iiit4»,rmediary,  an  intercessor,  so  to  speak. 
%i>hich  recommends  the  cause  of  the  intellect  to  the 
heart    Tlie  conviction  of  the  mind  does  not  lead  to 
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a  corresponding  determination  of  the  will  If 
jnelii  obedience  to  a  chain  of  reasoning,  this  is  only 
because  we  find  in  our  hearts  the  inipulse  to  obey  our 
own  conviflion,  or  because  ar^jument  has  bmuyhl  out 
fat^Ui  cakulatod  to  influence  our  will  More  than 
this,  it  ifl  not  always  i»ossible  that  o\ir  n.iasotting 
ahoiild  l>e  understood,  far  less  acted  upon,  In  matters 
of  mondity  it  verj^  often  happens  that  the  clearest 
deductions  are  not  understood,  because  they  do  not 
convs^wnd  to  any  feeling  of  the  heart.  In  such  a 
case  tlie  most  restsouable  counsels  aix'  tlipown  away. 
How»  indeed,  should  you  be  understood  when  you 
appeal  to  a  notion  that  does  not  exist  in  the  one  you 
are  addressing  ? 

Man  is  oulj'  to  be  determined  ultimately  by  his 
aflections.  To  overcome  one  passion  another  must 
be  called  up ;  one  affection  can  only  be  destroyed  by 
another  affection.  But  affections  can  only  be  excited 
by  facta — by  facts,  that  is,  which  cause  the  vibration 
of  one  of  the  two  chords  of  every  human  soul,  selfish- 
ness or  love. 

Do  not  let  ua  expect  love  of  truth  from  a  soul  to 
which  all  other  loves  are  foreign  ;  let  ua  accejjt  our 
nature  with  all  its  needs  and  all  its  wealth.  Let 
UB  ttelieve  that  a  hi«j;h  dejfree  of  candoui'  is  conj- 
patible  witli  keen  afioctious  and  heart  connctions, 
and  even  presupposes  them  A  man  of  science 
and  probitj',  the  illustrious  Schleiermacher,  has 
declared  that  *'  exegesis,  treated  without  a  true 
theological  and  Christian  interest,  is  as  useless  as 
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would  be  without  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of 
pluJolog)'." 

Apart  from  some  iiatural  afiectiona  inherent  in 
OOP  blood,  apart  more  especially  from  those  ol 
the  senses  and  personality,  which  of  ouj'  feelings  is 
there  that  is  tliorouyhly  ovu  own,  that  is  thoroughly 
ooTBclves  ?  I  know  a  man  who,  by  dint  of  occu- 
pying himself  artistically  with  combinations  of  ideas 
and  combinations  of  words,  has  reached  the  point 
of  raruiy  being  sure  of  the  sentiment  he  feels: 
he  asks  himself  whether  it  is  anything  more 
than  a  tune  that  gets  performed  within  liini,  as 
it  were,  by  touching  the  spring  of  a  musical  box; 
he  groans  no  longer  to  find  certain  stars  in  his 
sky ;  he  congnihilutes  himself  whenever  he  unex- 
|)ectedly  feels  his  heail  moved  by  a  really  au- 
thentic exertion  of  pity,  sympathy,  or  indignation ; 
nod  he  rejoices  in  one  of  these  discoveries  like 
the  woman  in  tho  Gospel  over  her  recovered  piece 
of  money- 
Whatever  takes  possession  of  the  soul  takes  pos- 
fieeaion  of  the  mind  as  welL  Eveij  sentiment  has 
its  corresponding  idea.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  gene- 
Uy  recognised  ftict,  that  every  interest  that  stirs 
nature  deeply  creates,  or  rather  awakens,  intel- 
lectual powers  of  which  we  were  not  previously 
conscious.  HelveHus  did  not  set  out  from  a  false 
principle  in  proposing  to  cultivate  the  mind  by 
the  passions.  It  is  certain  that  so  long  as  a  man 
has   not  worked   under  the   sway  of  an    affection. 
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we  do  not  yet  know  of  what  his  intellect  may  in- 
capable. 

The  habit  of  yielding  to  our  sensnal  tast^,  the 
exclusive  pursuit  of  material  cnjoymenta,  enenales 
and  brutalises  ua ;  it,  too.  is  an  abstraction,  and  tho 
most  fatal  of  all :  but  Tiiny  wo  not  also  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  the  abstraction  which  silences  the  pre- 
poflsesfiions  of  the  soid  in  favour  of  thoee  of  the 

ad,  enervates  too,  in  its  w«y,  und  ir»  a  sense  bm- 
^ialisea  us  '  Man  all  matter  is  contemptible,  man  all 
laiud  appalling. 

When  liberty  pretends  to  be  more  than  a  meana. 
all  is  lost  in  politics ;  when  art  becomes  its  (»wn 
end,  all  is  lost  in  literaturo;  and  so  it  is  too  in 
morality,  when  thought  refuses  tx)  recognise  moral 
life  either  for  its  starting  point  or  goal.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  idea  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  idea  is 
more  false,  if  possible,  than  that  of  art  for  the  sake 
of  art 

We  must  be  preoccupied.  The  force  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  people  lies  not  in  the  absence,  but  in 
the  existence  of  a  preoccupation. 

Individual  or  people,  we  are  great  only  thus. 
••  Or  in  great  thoughts,"  will  you  say  ?  Yes ;  but 
remember  that  "great  thoughts  c(»me  from  the 
heart"  Besides,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  ab- 
straction purities  the  soul  in  proportion  as  it  producea 
ii  perfect  vacuum  around  the  mind  ;  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  these  speculators,  so  free  from  any  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  moral  interests,  are  free  from 
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irith  re«^rd  to  all  besides,  and  th«t  there  remains 
whiiiii  theui  no  plnce  fur  low  pnssioiis. 

I  cannt^t  allow  VoraussetzuiKjdosujheit,  or,  if  yon 
will,  excessive  objectivity,  to  be  a  fundamental  and 
indelible  clmracter  of  Germany.  But  it  has  been 
rirtuttlly  carried  away  in  that  direction;  and  this 
tbiideucy  does  it  injuiy.  I  know  no  more  significant 
display  of  this  than  the  excessive  admiration  that 
Goethe  has  excited,  precisely  in  this  chamcter  of  an 
indifferential  or  objective  genius,  and  the  eagern<>ss 
with  which  at  one  time  Schiller  was  overthrown  at 
the  feet  of  this  idol.  T  cannot  endure  that  one  who 
has  loTod  and  hated  nothing  should  be  himself  sm 
much  loTod,  and  that  the  impress  of  genius  should 
be  reoognised  in  scepticism  and  impassibility.  There 
U  a  eoutriilictiou  worse  than  strange  in  this  enthu- 
aiaam,  excite<l  by  the  very  absence  of  enthusiasm, 
Aristotle  used  to  wonder  that  any  one  could  speak  of 
lonng  Jupiter,  and  I  in  ray  turn  marvel  that  this 
JupiU*r  of  thought  and  art  cau  be  lx;loved, 

onler  that  science  should  have  aU  its  purely 
itific  chaiacter,  Germany  has  too  much  separated 

from  life ;  has  too  severely  isolated  the  "  savant " 
\\\  too  much  excluded  the  heart,  the 
le  interests,  from  scientific  toil  In  re- 
iiiamg  their  concurrence  the  intellect  has  deprived 
ilflttlf  of  \\a  m.\J9li  legitimate  and  indispensable  aid  ; 
il  Hm  Uid  aside,  as  it  were,  voluntarily,  some  of  the 
elementA  ni«>6t  essential  \o  the  sohitioa  of  its  pro- 
Ueiiis.     Never  will  science  be  cultivated  with  the 
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■ame exclouTeiieas  in  France:  Uie  national  chfti 
is  invincibly  np]>osed  to  it ;  it  is  rather  tlie  contmry 
excess  Umt  mny  lie  ajipn-hentled.  Tlie  French  savant 
(loos  not  abstract  himaelf  to  such  a  tle<^«  from 
humanity,  lite,  and  hiB  own  Btlf.    The  m««t  learned 

long  learned  men  remain  men  nevertheless^— 
nore  so,  perhaps,  than  tlicy  wish.  This  stoicism  of 
German  science,  this  fahidons  and  sometimes  extra- 
vagant impartiality  of  speculation,  is  not  wiUiin  our 
reach,  and  in  this  respect  we  are  more  in  the 
'conditirjn  for  truth  than  the  Germans  in  matters 
where  life  has  its  own  premises  to  supply.  It  is  life 
rather  than  thought  w^hich  renders  us  unbelieving; 
thought  only  comes  in  snbordinatcly,  and  never 
al<»ue;  elsewhere  the  inverse  holds  good.  And  if,  on 
some  future  day,  realities,  e3qierience,  urge  us  towanis 
the  Gospel,  it  is  not  speculation  that  wUl  hold  us 
back. 

The  more  disinterested  science  has  been,  the  more 
it  has  served  humanity.  Seek  truth  for  truth's  own 
Bake,  and  all  other  things  will  be  added  t/>  you. 

Iteason  in  each  of  us  is  more  or  less  laden  on  some 
one  point  or  other  with  a  sort  of  concretion  that  the 
passions  have  collected  there;  beneath  that  concre- 
tion the  instrument  of  truth  is  found  unimpaired,  but 
before  it  is  freed  from  the  foreign  substance  that  sur- 
rounds it,  no  certain  use  can  be  made  of  it.  In  point 
of  belief,  a  measure  of  uniformity  only  prevails 
regarding  truths  to  which  every  one  can  adapt  him- 
self ;  it  is  not  so  with  other  truths ;  there  passions. 
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TiiOOt»  cause  everything  to  be  believed  or  denied,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  both  tho  one  and  the  other  with 
0  «ort  of  sincerity. 

The  philosophy  of  no  age  whatsoever  springs  only 
frnm  philosophy ;  systems  spring  from  morale,  and  the 
direction  talicn  by  the  intellect  is  explained  by  the 
state  of  wjciety.  Speoulativo  scepticism  would  be  less 
ftlArming  were  it  not  preceded  and  produced  by  moral 
toepticism  j  sentiment  receives  to  a  certain  point  the 
influence  of  idc4ia,  but  these  are  subjected  to  the  far 
more  direct  and  energetic  influence  of  sentiments; 
the  moral  man  imperiously  determines  the  intellec- 
tual, the  intellectual  man  has  far  less  hold  over  the 
moral ;  thus  when  the  question  is  to  reconstitute 
morftl  diK'trines,  although,  indeed,  the  good  offices  of  a 
y  philosophy  should  be  gratefully  accepted,  yet 

le  success  to  be  expected  from  it  would  be  very  inade- 
quate were  not  some  power  more  living,  more  closely 
oonnected  wnth  the  himiau  wants,  to  interpose  to  raise 
and  reconstruct  the  ruined  edifice  of  moral  beliefs. 

The    intellect^   ha\-ing   only   to    deal  with  idtas, 

abstract  and  insensible,  has  no  call  to  exercise 

!ty.     Charity   thus  applied  would   be  suicidal. 

e  intellect  which  lives  upon  truth  cannot  refuse 

this  nourishment  without  d^ing;  and  M-ho,  1 

you,  would  be  profitcil  by  its  death?     It  is  the 

n  who  LH  bound  to  be  charitable ;  it  is  he  who,  in 
attacking  emir,  should  spare  the  erring. 

Passion  is  better  qualified  than  argument  to  solve 
questions 
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Bo  vbat  we  will,  we  can  never  entirely  eBcape 
from  our  nature,  and  never  have  purely  and  simply 
the  j)hilosoj>hy  of  our  thought,  but  more  or  le-«« 
that  of  our  charnctor — aud  always  we  have  a  cha- 
racter; the  absence  of  any  preposaesaion  whateoevei 
would  still  be  a  chancter,  and  perhaps  the  worst 
of  all. 

Modem  idolfttr}'  has  raised  two  altars,  towards 
which  a  crowd  of  worshippers  keep  pressing  on; 
one  of  these  altars  is  that  of  matter,  tlie  other  tha 
i)f  the  intellect.  On  both  of  these  human  Niutima 
are  offered  up ;  for  all  idolatrous  rites  are  niurderouft. 
The  adoratiou  of  miud  has  its  barbarities  as  well  as 
that  of  matter ;  the  man  of  intellect  finds  his  protit 
in  sparing  nothing.  He  who  shows  most  contempt 
passes  for  the  most,  eagacioiis.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  heart  is  often  intellectual,  but  that  the 
intellect  has  no  heart.  In  the  unbridled  indulgenctj 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  unbridled  indulgence 
of  the  senses,  the  heart  withers  up,  man  becomes 
cruel ;  nay,  we  must  speak  out,  he  even  becomi 
stujiid  t  Tliere  are  so  many  things  of  which  we  can 
only  judge  by  the  heart,  that,  if  the  heart  be  want- 
ing, reason  must  necessarily  talk  nonsense.  In 
order  to  know  the  extent  of  intelligence  conferred 
by  the  heart,  and  to  what  degree  the  cidlure  of  the 
mind  may  degrade  the  intelligence,  just  place  a  caso 
of  conscience  before  the  man  of  mere  t<ilent  and 
the  man  of  piety.  "Thy  wonl,  0  Lord,  giveth 
^visdom  to  the  simple.     I  looked  thereon,  and  was 
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ightened"  And  Uiis  is  why,  in  our  days,  the 
ication  of  intellectual  triumphs  alanns  me 
as  much  as  the  geneitd  tendency  In  material 
MlT-induIgence. 

Keaaouiug  is  only  powerful  in  life  throu^'h  the 
life  itself;  it  less  determines  than  is  detennined  ; 
long  discussions  may  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion. 
The  last  word  belongs  to  a  less  abstract  authority. 
It  is  little  on  certain  subjects  to  have  reason  on  our 
side;  if  we  have  not  the  reason  of  the  time  and 
cticomstances,  the  logic  of  ideas,  and  the  logic  of 
&ct9,  equally  hauglit}*,  equally  impcriouSj  run  in 
jiarallel  lines,  scorning  each  other ;  and  in  moral 
malters,  the  mordl  condition  decides  everything. 

The  mind  that  reasons  and  concludes  is  nothing 
withtjut  the  soul  that  divines ;  the  revelations  of  the 
latter  aru  the  premises  on  which  reason  operates, 
How  can  one  understand  the  citizen  without  being 
unesclf  a  citizen  ?  the  believer,  if  one  believes 
nothing  ?  the  man,  in  a  word,  if  one  is  not  oneself 
a  man? 

The  histoiy  of  men  is  the  history  of  human  souls ; 
and  the  soul  alone  can  comprehend  the  souL  We 
cannot,  therefore^  conceive  of  the  historian  as  of  an 
impassive  intellect;  the  historian    must    be   com- 

itely  man.  Nay,  we  should  be  even  mistaken  in 
belio\4ng  that  the  abstract  love  of  the  truth  might 
stand  him  in  stead  of  aU  other  human  sentiments. 
The  love  of  the  truth  cannot  exist  in  man  to  the 
excloaion,  or  in  the  absence,  of  other  human  sen- 
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tunents.     He  who  has  thifl  pasaion  has,  neoeasaiiljJ 
others.     Humau  morality  is  not  the  fortuitous  oom-J 
binatioD  of  independent  elements  ;  all  virtues  depend  ' 
upon  one  prineiple,  and  are  at  tlicir  root  but  one 
and  the  same  virtue.    But  moi-e  titan  tliis,  the  lev 
of  truth  is,  of  all  these  elements,  the  one  which 
be  least  conceived  of  as  isolated.     It  implies  the 
pre-exiatence  of  many  others.     It  is,  as  it  were,  tJie 
last  result,  tbe  piirest  cmtuiatiou,  the  most  exquisitaj 
perfume,  of  a  soid  which  has  not  made  an  arbit 
selection  of  certain  virtues,  but  embmced  them  all' 
with  eq\ial  reverence,  if  not  with  equal  love — of  a 
soul  whicli  loves  virtue.    The  love  of  truth  is,  iixl 
priiicii)le,  nothing  else  than  love  of  virtue,  Just  as] 
the  love  of  virtue  is  only  the  love  of  practical  truth, I 
We  must,  therefore,  infer  by  the  side,  or  ratLex  at] 
tliu  base,  of  the  love  of  the  truth,  other  aflections ; 
ijui'e  ones,  no  doubt,  but  in  eveiy  case  human. 

Love  is,  perhaps,   the   most   fertile  prineiple   of 
knowledge;  that  previous  knowledge  which  it  im-j 
plies  is,  probably,  very  slight  in  comparison  with] 
what  it  produces.     It  has,  I  allow,  its  excesses,  itu 
illusions,  its  dangers ;  but  it  contributes  to,  far  more  , 
than  it  detracts  from,  the  truth  of  historj'. 


m. — luscKLUurtovt  rnoroHTR. 


Experience  is  not  only  a  fact,  it  is  an  action.     It" 
consists  of  the  facts  of  our  life  illumined  by  reflec- 
tion, 01,  if  you  prefer  it,  of  reflection  combining  with  J 
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U\  give  them  their  mcaaing,  and  link 

th  their  consequences.     It  ia  only  when  we 

have  reflected  much  that  we  have  experienced  much. 

Ptrdanhy  is  hut  a  grave  frivoh'ty. 

It  is  from  th(>se  who  do  not  know  how  to  take 
accoant  of  themselves  that  we  must  ask  an  account 
of  the  nature  of  all  It  is  those  who  can  hardly 
speak  that  we  have  to  interrogate — the  less  they 
have  Uamt,  tlie  more  they  hunv;  and  their  very 
ciarknuss  will  bo  to  you  a  light 

Tlie  individual  may  abstract  himself,  may  sever 
himself  in  twa^in ;  half  of  his  being  may  ignore  the 
uthcr  half :  every  given  age  is  essentially  and  invari- 
ably concrete.     The  human  race  is  the  true  man, 

10  complete,  the  typical  man.  Psychology  has  no 
certain  basis  than  the  study  of  the  human 
iea  in  mass,  as  considered  from  age  to  age. 
Such  as  are  its  manners,  such  its  morality;  such, 

;  its  philosophy  ! 

The  distinction  drawn  by  Duclos — "There  \b  a 
^grcttt  difference  between  the  knowledge  of  the  man 
aad  the  knowledge  of  men,"  is  followed  by  these 
■words:  "To  know  man  it  suflices  to  study  oneself; 
\o  know  men,  we  must  have  practical  experience 
of  otheis."     I  admit  neither  of  these  propositions. 

believe  that>  at  bottom,  these  two  knowledges  are 
l)y  no  means  so  distinct;  the  one  is  necessary  to 
the  other,  completes  the  other ;  and  I  cannot  better 
support  my  opinion  than  by  quoting  that  maxim  of 
Vanveiiargaefl  —  "We  discover  in  ourselves  what 
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others  conceal  from  us,  and  we  recognise  in  others 
what  we  conceal  from  ourselves." 

Man  is  at  bottom  a  serious  being;  whoever 
speaks  to  him  seriously  is  most  likely  to  be  listened 
to.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  the  working 
classes,  in  which  we  can  most  easily  distinguish  the 
primitive  characters  of  humanity.  The  populace 
are  apt,  if  you  laugh  with  them,  to  believe  that  you 
are  laughing  at  theuL    The  masses  are  serious. 

There  are  people  who,  in  a  new  mood  of  mind, 
perfectly  forget  what  they  said,  and  even  what  they 
did,  before  they  fell  into  it :  the  idea  that  they  have 
no  longer,  they  believe  themselves  never  to  have  had. 

It  is  all  one  whether  we  burv  our  soul  beneath  the 
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with  life,  we  do  not  see  in  it  the  seat  of  religioTis 
truth,  since,  while  capable  of  admiring  and  depicting 
it,  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  experience  and  to 
realise  it. 

No  place  in  the  sonl  can  remain  vacant ;  and  on 
the  throne  left  and  occupied  by  an  angel,  a  demon, 
be  sure  of  it,  will  soon  take  his  seat. 

To  be,  I  do  not  say  acute  and  subtle,  but  merely 
true,  we  must  have,  inwardly  at  all  events,  distin- 
guished and  analysed  a  great  deal 

I  believe  that  we  do  well  to  listen  to  those  who 
speak  of  what  they  love,  and  even  to  listen  to  them 
with  a  peculiar  interest. 

We  may  have  all  kinds  of  courage,  and  yet  not 
that  of  the  intellect. 

Nothing  endures  in  the  soul  which  has  not  the 
idea  for  its  internal  support;  nothing  lasts  that  is 
purely  passive.     Nil  dtius  crescit  lacryma. 

Whether  we  are  in  the  clouds,  or  above  them,  we 
alike  escape  fix)m  the  vulgar  gaze  ;  and  float  as  you 
will  in  the  azure  and  the  light,  those  who  no  longer 
discern  you  are  sure  to  say  that  you  are  wrapped  in 
fog  and  mist. 

To  the  generality  of  minds  distance  and  the 
echo  are  essential  We  cannot  picture  to  ourselves 
that  what  we  so  familiarly  handle  should  be  extra- 
ordinary; and  if  people  came  to  announce  as  a  great 
man  some  one  we  daily  elbowed  in  the  street  or 
met  in  our  walk,  we  should  exclaim  against  it, 
"Why,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?     Is  he  not  such  a 
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one  ?    How  can  a  man  we  aic  so  familiar  with 
sibly  bo  a  grent  man  i" 

Woe  to  bun  who  liii.'<  more  intellect  than  he  cau 
support  I  Knowledge  helps  na  to  support  in- 
tellect. 

How  many  very  pervewe  mon  there  are  who  du 
no  other  harm  than  what  they  lend  others  to  do  ! 

That  which  haa  been  most  important  and  worthy 
of  re.Tiiombrauce  in  a  man's  life  often  gains  all  ita 
beauty  ouly  its  a  pioiis  and  secret  memoTy ;  and  in 
this  case  at  h-ist  Uie  possession  of  a  few  can  hardly 
without  deterioration  become  the  pfiasession  of  all 

In  general,  miKleration  ia  not  very  successful  in 
this  world.  La  llochufoucauld  mukea  it  out  to  be 
the  portion  of  the  weak.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of 
moderation — the  negative  and  the  positive.  In  an 
eiH>ch  of  toq)or,  force,  passion,  even  a  tincture  of  ex- 
'altalion,  is  a  sign  of  power  and  individuality ;  but  in 
a  period  of  excess,  of  party,  and  violence,  moderation 
is  a  virtue  which  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  strong 
souL 

There  are  secret  folds  in  the  human  heart  which  it 
will  not  allow  any  one  but  itself  to  touch  with  the 
view  of  unfoldiu;^.  This  is  why  systematic  and 
scientific  psychology  will  always  remain  far  inferior, 
as  regards  disctjveiy,  to  a  soul  that,  being  endowed 
with  much  inward  life,  involuntarily  and  ceaselessly 
reflects  itself. 

The  French  mind  posaessea  taste,  movement,  im- 
p«ins.  bnt  little  earnest  spirituality. 
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Tlio  French  intellect,  naturally  impatient,  and  al- 

tWBVTS  in  a  hurry  to  conclude,  soniotimes  wearies  of 
inTc*tigation,  and  permits   itself  |)rematiire  inroads 
Dpon  the  path  of  abstraction.     The  reins  of  argument 
•ometimes  fall  from  the  tired  hands  of  criticism,  and 
from  time  to  time  we  have  to  fear  that  the  historical 
I    facult)*,  like  a  new  Antaeus,  may  allow  itself  to  be 
^■lifi«<]  fVom  the  solid  girmnd  of  facts,  with  wliich  it 
^^MMaoily  needs  \f\  come  in  contact,  and  lose  breiith 
PVH  life   in  the  formiilable  grasp  of  the    Uercules 
of  speculation ;   and  the   disa<ivHnta|ij|&  of  the  pre- 
sent tendency  to  speculation  is,  that  it  connives,  jier- 
haps  unintentionally  and  unconsciously,  at  the  fatal 
LprogreM  of  moral  indilTercntisrn.    Under  the  auspices 
Bof  ItbtoTT.  fatalist  theories  graduiiUy  become  the  uni- 

renttl  do^^trine, 
^  Oeneral  ideaa  are  liberty  itself  in  the  domain  of 
HUiongfat ;  are  thought  taken  seriously,  and  in  all  itb 
^feMBrings;  without  these  so  much  decried  meta- 
^phj-sics.  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  nothing,  we  know 
the  caune  of  nothing. 

A  public  feeling,  if  it  be  but  a  sincere  feeling,  is 
always  worthy  of  respect. 

I  'iihy  and  literature  both,  we  meet  with 

sysli ;acn.    These  may  belong  to  two  different 

dAS0(M;  some  embrace  their  circle  of  ideas  with  a 
bratdtb  whirh  allow??  tbrui  to  comprehend  that  of 
[otliera;  aome  attach  thcm.selve^  exclusively  t«<i  their 
notions,  but  their  excluaiveness  is  at  one  with 
Always  there  is  a  dominant  unity ;  but  in  all 
H 
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timBB  men  of  action  Iiave  been  woven  of  cont 
and  far  from  enfeebling  them,  these  contrasts  bnvd 
been  a  condition  of  their  power.  The  strength  of 
scientific,  sjoithetical,  benevolent,  peaceful  intellect 
is  far  more  beneficent  and  profound,  but  it  only  act 
from  a  distanco ;  the  force  that  immediately  aflectfl 
U£  is  that  excited  by  men  who  lack  this  interna 
liarmony. 

Thtfre  may  be  much  frivolity  in  abstraction.  FrJJ 
volity  does  not  l^ecome  earnestness  by  being  dull  of 
heavy;  and  hollow  metaphysics  form  an  admirable 
envelope  for  trivial  thoughts  and  vulgar  feelings. 

All  simple  ideas  are  not  indeed  great,  but  wo  mayl 
affirm  that  all  great  ideas  are  distinguishe*!  by  theii 
simplicity. 

How  many  people  believe  themselves  leanieii  andj 
enlightened  so  soon  as  they  have  been  rendered  com- 
petent to  deny! 
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ItBTICAL  FHILOSOPBT. 

Phiioaophical  Systems  and  their  value :  Rationalism — 

yhirisUanity  and  Stoicism;  its  principle  —  iJcism 
-  Manicheisni  —  Pantheism  —  A  theism — Scepti- 
sm — Eclecticism. 
8IDERED  in  its  relation  to  morality,  and  as  a 
of  influencing  our  life,  the  direct  value  of 
BCicut-e  amountfl  pretty  nearly  to.  nothing.  We 
shall  leant  nothing  from  s^-stems  as  regards  duty. 
Philoeophy,  of  which  so  much  good  and  so  much 
evil  has  been  spoken,  has  rendered  great  indirect 
semces  to  humanity,  but  has  afforded  it  little  direct 
help  hitherto.  By  it  men  have  vainly  attempted 
to  fashion  a  religion,  or  to  reorganise  humanity ;  it 
has  shown  itself  powerless  to  give  one  sentiment  of 
peace  or  one  spark  of  joy. 

Truth,  not  having  been  invented  by  us,  belongs 
less  to  us,  and  is  less  valued  by  us  ;  bnt  we  hold  to 
our  systems  bec.iuse  they  are  our  own  work. 

I  fancy  that  logical  sceptics  must  look  down 
•osnewhat  upon  the  philosophy  of  rationalists. 
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Rationalism,  which  cannot  kill  a  society  alread; 
formed,  is  fatal  to  one  newly  l)oni ;  it  is  love  am 
not  pride  with  which  the  world  should  pru^ 
itself  on  the  approach  of  the  great  distresses 
are  preparing. 

There  are  innumeralile  ^lindcs  of  gradation  be- 
tweeii  tliat  complete  inliddity  wliich  rejects  God 
and  the  a<l  option  «»f  pure  tnfingclical  truth.  We 
gIass  them  all  under  tlio  name  of  rationalism;  & 
degree  of  Christian  faith  still  mingles  with  them  in 
divers  proportions,  and  only  ceases  at  deism;  and 
even  from  deism  to  atheism  the  distance  is  great, 
for  the  heart,  at  least.  It  is  the  he^irt  that  must  be 
the  starting  point  of  the  judgment  that  we  form 
upon  men ;  a  very  different  judgment  to  that  their 
doctrines  deserve. 

It  was  rationalism,  not  in  the  theoloL^ical  but  the 
general  sense  of  the  wnnl.  that  create*!  tlie  "  Emile  " 
of  Bousseau.  By  this  I  mean  the  abuse  of  reason 
in  all  things ;  rationali.sm,  whose  legitimate  func- 
tion should  be  to  explain  facts,  ignores,  distorts, 
isolates  them  ;  distiibutes  them  difiereutly  to  what 
nature  does. 

Stoicism  is  that  lofty  and  severe  doctrine,  the 
pecidiarity  of  which  is  to  consider  duty  and  virtue 
as  the  only  motive  that  should  influence  man,  and 
to  take  into  accotint  neither  pain  nor  pleasure.  It 
jiursues  its  end  without  deviating'  to  right  or  left, 
and  holds  difficulties  and  perils  null  and  void.  Up 
to  a  certain  point,  it  is  true,  absolute  obedience  to 
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the  rule  of  morality  is  beautiful  in  itself.  It  would 
be  Uit)  half  of  ChristiRoity  were  Christianity  capable 
of  diriaioa  But  this  obedience  is  not  rendered  to 
God;  it  is  at'  lx:>tt»>m  only  self-ol>edience.  In  tliis 
syvt«m  man  becomes,  as  it  were,  his  own  God. 
Htuaility  hiu  no  part  in  it ;  stoicdsm  enjoins  a  man 
what  he  is  to  do.  but  neither  shows  him  when  he 
£uls  nor  thi-!  means  of  making  up  for  failure.  In 
Isltiii^g  him  ignore  his  own  weakness,  it  robs  man  of 

»tbe  help  that  he  would  obe  have  found  in  God.    The 
tniB  stoics  have  been  so  by  temperament ;  they  were 
flfcroDg  souls,  in  msmy  respects  attaining  to  great 
hdghts,  but,  ncverilieless,  having   weaknesses   that 
they   were  unconscious  of,  or  caressed;  ami   their 
Tirtues  were  counterbalanced   by  pridcv      Voltaire 
said  of  stoicism  that  "it  swells  the  soul,  and  docH 
not  nourish  it" 
If  Christianity  did  not  exist,  the  stoics  would  furnish 
noble  specimens  of  the  human  race ;  but  how 
doctrine  would  increase  the  number  of  the 
unhappy  I    As  sole  help  in  weakness,  as  sole  consola- 
tion in  aorrow.  they  would  but  hear  an  inflexible  voicM 
oeam^'  '.  "Advance  I  advance  1"   "But  1  am 

infinn,  V.  ,:.-.,  paralysod  !"  '*  Never  mind!  Thou 
uughted  U>  do  to.'*  This  is  the  only  motive  offered 
\by  stoicism.  Christianity,  also,  bids  us  advance; 
it  it  stretches  out  a  hand  to  tlie  halting ;  it  mises 
the  powerless ;  it  alone  terminates  and  reunites  that 
opon  circle  that  no  human  doctrine  is  capable 
of  embnctng. 
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fitoicism,  which  will  011I7  admit  duty  for  its  object 
end  its  motive,  always  involuntarily  pursues  another 
end;  it  testifies  to  that  inherent  necessity  of  tho 
human  soul  to  seek,  if  not  its  support,  at  leost  its 
reward,  out  of  itself.  The  eagle,  without  knovring 
it.  hatches  peacocks'  eggs :  stoicism  hatches  pride ; 
I  do  not  say  the  pride  of  the  individual,  but  that 
of  the  species. 

Stoicism  is  man  making  himself  Gkni,  in  order  to 
have  one.  The  stoic,  indeed,  does  sometimes  speak 
of  his  gods,  but  in  a  sense  which  we  must  not 
mistake.  They  are  but  another  name  for  his  ideal, 
not  the  rule  or  primary  reason  of  his  will  Tho 
stoic  conceives  of  virtue  under  this  notion  of  foix-e* 
not  txnder  that  of  obedience;  it  does  not  present 
itself  to  him  under  the  aspect  of  duty,  but  under 
that  of  dignity,  whether  personal  or  collective.  No 
doubt  that,  remotely,  an  obscure  sentiment  of  duty 
may  bo  found  the  source  of  this  notion  of  virtue; 
but  the  stoic  conceals  this  from  himself;  and  iS^  in 
this  religion  of  pride,  the  word  duty  be  still  pro- 
nounced, it  means  a  duty  towards  oneself,  and  self- 
respect  is  not  the  motive  and  substance  of  all  that 
is  light  In  this  religion  there  are  appearances  of  a 
permanent  hostility,  a  war  to  the  knife  against  the 
will :  these  are  mere  appearances,  for  to  obey  one's 
own  self  is  not  to  obey  at  all ;  and  duties,  of  which 
we  are  the  first  and  last  term,  are  not  duties. 

Whatever  be  the  rational  and  moral  value  of 
stoicism,  it  has  its  partisans,  and  in  each  of  these 
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I  domam  and  its  epoch.     It  is  less  a  system  and  a 
than  the  temperament  of  some  strong  spirits ; 
in  these  it  doea  not  apply  itsell'  uuivei-sally, 
t  does  love :  it  only  cultivates  a  portion  of  the  field 
[of  ihK  soul;   it  is  generally  obliged  to  make  itself 
i,,  in  order  to  be  strong ;  and,  above  all,  on  un- 
occasions  it  is  taught  its  o"wti  limits ;  after 
aving  shattered  rocks,  it  is  itself  shattered  against 
Biin  of  sand;  it  had  not  uniformly  and  equally 
the  whole  soul ;  its  brazen  armour,  its  cw 
is  always  incomplete;  it  disappoints  itseli' 
onielly ;  it  does  not  bend,  perhaps,  but  it  breaks ;  it 
never  stoops,  but  it  falls,  and  its  falls  are  flagrant  in 

I  proportion  to  their  height,  for  stoicism  is  but  the 
moat  spiritual  form  of  pride;  and  "pride,"  says 
Eternal  Wisdom,  "goeth  before  destructioa" 
We  may  say  all  this  without  contempt^  without 
depreciation,  nay,  even  while  humbling  oneself 
tefore  stoicism.  The  believer  who  is  conscious  of 
being  supported,  may  admire  those  who  endeavour 
to  support  themselves;  but  he  admires  them  with 

»  alarm  and  compassion,  for  he  sees  their  danger,  and 
ho  knows,  at  all  events,  that  man,  so  tenderly  taught 
to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  has  never  been  invited 
to  say  so  to  himself.  If  there  be  a  God,  it  is  to 
Him  that  this  invocation  must  be  addressed — fully, 
abeolutely,  unreservedly. 

The  imeducated  man  is  alternately  delsL  and 
paatbeisty  fatalist,  and  devotee,  and  all  this  beneath 
the  Tagae  but  constant  profession  of  some  faith  or 
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other,  imditional  or  authoritatire.  Thus  the  ^e 
of  the  leamejl  t<>rraent«  the  multitude  ns  well,  but 
more  ohscurcly,  without  name  or  ronuuLi;  mid  just 
as  the  leame<l,  in  the  interest  of  thought,  require 
U)  be  cnlij2;ht«ned  and  healed,  flo  does  the  multitude, 
in  the  iut<»n.'st  of  life. 

The  iinnienso  majority  of  men  can  only  have  any 
reli<.nou3  life  ut  all  unch.T  the  form  of  positive 
Christianity.  A  mau  who  should  prove  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  feel  within  him  a  fe^^'ent  need  of 
religion  for  himself  and  others,  would  in  vain  exert 
the  enei;gy  of  his  wll,  and  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence, in  the  direction  of  deism ;  he  would  eternally 
remain  a  teacher  without  a  school,  a  captain  without 
soldiers. 

The  deism  of  our  day  is,  more  or  leas,  tinged 
with  (.'hristianity ;  this  is  why  it  does  not,  neces- 
sarily, like  that  of  antiquity,  lose  and  dissolve  itself 
in  fiUalism.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  and  even  taking 
it  in  its  happiest  examples,  let  xia  allow  that  the 
Uth  of  the  deist  is  but  an  opinion — a  veiy  vague 
nd  very  vacillating  opinion,  which,  as  a  motive  of 
action,  does  not  equal  the  faith  of  the  heathen.  Let 
deism  have,  at  least,  its  fakeers,  who,  to  please  their 
deity,  submit  to  bo  cnished  beneath  the  wheels  of  his 
car,  and  then  we  will  own  deism  to  be  a  rehgion. 

According  t<)  the  generally  admitted  meaning  of 
the  t^nn,  a  deist  is  a  man  who  professes  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  who  doejj  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  ser^ang  or  pleasing  him — a  man, 
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in  diort,  who  recognises  the  being  of  God,  but  with- 
out adoring  hun. 

The  pantheistic  instinct  is  found  everj'\vhere ; 
and  you  will  be  less  surprised  to  hear  me  say  this 
when  I  have  defined  pantheism  as  the  idea  of 
fatalism,  combined  with  that  of  order  and  of  unity. 
Amongst  many  causes  that  favour  this  tendency, 
wc  must  number  the  spectacles  afforded  us  by  politi- 
tnd  social  movements  for  the  last  half  century ; 

increasingly  felt  and  extending  powers  of  what 
ape  called  the  ideoa  or  spirit  of  the  time;  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  confidence — ^that  internal  necessity  which, 
when  called  to  resist  external  ueceasities  (numbers 
more  especially),  has  pronounced  itself  incapable,  and 
thrown  up  the  game ;  lastly,  we  must  needs  admit  it, 
a  need  to  organise  the  social  worid  as  soon  as  possible, 

the  impossibility  of  giving  it  for  centre  a  pei^ 
god  who  is  no  longer  believed  in.  "WTien  God, 
whose  nain«  must  remain,  whether  or  no,  is  no  longer 
a  ftrsom^  how  continue  to  speak  of  human  per- 
•onalitjr  ?  If  the  pantheistic  doctrine  were  hostile 
to  individualism,  it  would  be  little  to  be  feared ;  but, 
on  the  contrarj%  it  is  favourable  to  it,  and  only 
threatens  individuaJUy.  Now  the  State  Church  has 
not,  it  is  tnie,  s])rung  from  pantlieiam,  and  seems  the 
older  of  the  two  in  our  societies,  but  it  is  none  the 
lots  true, — refer  its  origin  to  any  time  you  like, — that 
it  coincides  with  pantheism,  with  which  it  has  in  com- 
mcm  the  implicit  negatiou  of  individuality  ;  hence 
,  if  it  cannot  overthrow  the  Christian  reli- 
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gioD,  which  is  in  the  best  sense  the  religion  of  indi- 
viduality, will  take  care  to  uphold  State  churches : 
tht*  idea  of  the  State,  on  which  is  based  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  institution,  the  idea  which  we 
have  been  combating  is,  after  all,  but  a  fragment  of 
pantheism. 

That  which  pantheism  and  humanitarianism  have 
of  true  (and  who  can  deny  them  their  portion  of 
truth  ?)  remains  without  force,  nay,  more,  loses  its 
strength,  being  separated  from  its  roota ;  and  by  these 
roots  I  mean  the  Gospel,  which,  in  recognising 
humanity  as  a  reality  in  itself,  as  a  unity,  and  in 
recommending  it  to  our  interest  as  such,  rather 
looks  upon  a  single  man  as  a  complete  whole,  than 
the  whole  world  as  a  single  man ; — the  Gospel, 
which,  by  filling  and  pervading  everything  with 
the  presence  of  God,  forbids  and  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  t-o  transform  eveiything  into  His  esscTice. 
Thus  the  portion  of  truth  in  these  doctrines  van- 
ishes, and  lends  them  no  beneficial  influence;  the 
false  alone  remains  and  operates.  It  operates  as 
the  n^ation  of  the  true,  extirpating  from  the  hu- 
man mind  those  ideas  which  give  force  to  the  idea 
of  God  and  sanction  to  duty.  It  gradually  dissolves 
within  the  soul  all  that  such  ideas  had  of  positive 
uud  uaefuL  It  only  leaves  theories,  so  to  speak,  in- 
stead of  a  solid  substance,  unembodied  forms.  Won- 
drously  adapted  to  oar  epoch,  it  secretly  conspires 
with  its  most  decided  tendencies.  It  relaxes  and 
unbinds,  under  the  pretence  of  widening,  the  sheaf  of 
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onr  convictioQft.  It  causes  the  evaporation  of  the 
ral^oiis  sentiment,  under  the  pretence  of  purifying 
it ;  and  of  the  moral  law,  under  that  of  ennobling  it. 
Were  it  only  a  simple  philosophical  theorem  unre- 
lated to  the  condition  of  society,  it  would  tell  little 
TXfxm.  morals.  But  aa  with  the  spring  tides  of  ocean, 
there  is  a  conjunction  here,  one  celestial  body  con- 
curring with  auothea*,  and  what  the  doctrine  alone 
could  not  effect  upon  the  age,  it  can  effect  aided 
by  that  age,  and  most  assiuedly  it  will  eflect. 

Manicheism  is  only  an  acute,  acerbated,  scoffing 
■tihwTBTn  ;  pantheism  is  only  an  emphatic  and  solemn 
atheism. 

At  the  present  time,  I  own,  men  deny  Arimanes 
and  Satan.  But  we  must  affirm  the  one  or  the  other. 
Pantheism  is  no  refuge  from  this  necessity;  it  is 
but  a  variety  of  manicheism.  The  earnest  and  con- 
nstcnt  philosopher  will  not  believe  in  God  if  he  do 
not  Mieve  in  Satan. 

Tlie  majority  of  minds,  in  the  free  exploration  of 
doctrines,  meet  with  a  certain  point  where  anxiety 
and  scepticism  begin  to  reign ;  it  is  just  where  one 
has  acquired  too  much  light  to  be  contented  with  an 
ancient  prejudice,  and  has  not  yet  enough  to  embrace 
thii  whole  truth.  But  the  mind  which  has  made  any 
progress  in  the  path  of  free  inquiiy  does  not  retreat, 
can  no  longer  resume  its  chains,  or  interrupt  its 
march ;  and,  aft«er  having  traversed  that  difficult 
defile  of  Dante,  through  which  each  unshackled  in- 
must  pass,  it  finds  itself  ^ith  delight  in  that 
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BDuioth,  fertile,  and  vast  plain  of  faith  into  which  \Xa 
couragu  has  led  iU 

Although  we  may  arrive  at  a  conditioa  where  all 
is  light,  thej  are  the  unfavoured  and  unprivileged 
who  have  never  doubted. 

If  a  Pascal  hove  eiidure-d  the  anguish  of  doubt,  I 
think  him  none  the  less  great  for  that.  At  all  events, 
there  are  certain  subjects  upon  which  we  are  never 
thorouglUy  convinced   till  after  we  have  doubted. 

bey  are  like  those  buildings  of  which  only  an  earth- 
ke  could  consolidate  the  foundutions. 

The  doubts  of  an  earnest  mind  eeem  to  us  more 
edifjing  than  the  prematiu'e  certainty  of  a  light 
nature,  or  the  imperturbable  assurance  of  an  arid  and 
narrow  mind,  which  has  never  had  its  disdainful 
beatitude  disturbed  by  anything. 

To  admit  doubt  otherwise  than  in  the  quality  of  a 
method  for  arriving  at  truth,  to  present  it  to  us  aa 
though  it  were  to  be  the  normal  and  final  state  of 
human  intelligence  here  below,  is  to  mistake  the 
conditions  of  that  intolligenca 

Scepticism  is  to  the  mind  what  irresolution  is  to 
the  character — a  sort  of  incapacity  for  concluding,  a 
lore  of  indefinite  temporising,  which  considers  con> 
tradictoiy  arguments  without  ever  weighing  them; 
in  a  word,  a  weakness  or  an  indolence  of  the  in> 
tellect. 

Scepticism,  which  at  first  sight  seems  a  disease  of 
the  mind,  is  in  reality  a  disease  of  the  heart. 

Scepticism  originates  either  in  the  corruption  of 
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olitical  state,  or  in  the  degradation  of  the  philo- 
tiical  spirit. 
When  onw  doaht  enters  into  the  sanctimry  of  the 
.  ideiis  do  not  long  remain  firm ;  they  yield 
ad  before  the  floating  impulaea  of  sensibi- 
lity, and  thus  men  arrive,  through  the  delicate  enjoy- 
ment of  the  heart,  and  the  most  refined  pleasures  of 
mind,  »t  the  spliere  of  which  the  ego  is  the 
and  tlie  pivot,  where  sensibility  borders  on 
ity,  where  moral  well-being  differs  only  in 
from  the  pliy^ical  well-being ;  in  a  word,  they 
armra  at  epicureanism.  Such  is  the  natural  and 
almost  necessary  progress  of  scepticism. 

A  nation  where  the  majority  finds  itself  attacke<l 
with  the  disease  of  scepticism  feels  the  sap  of  life 
oozing  away,  and  if  no  salutary  crisis  remove  it 
from  this  condition  it  has  only  to  await  dissolution. 
The  doubta  of  the  mind,  when  the  heart  is  con- 
vinced, are  only  a  cloud  mistaken  for  a  wall:  the 
hand  mi^ht,  indeed,  pass  through  the  cloud  and  grasp 
the  desired  possession  lK?yond ;  but  then  the  man 
believes  it  to  be  a  wall,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
dosa 

Just  as  I  fly  from  a  libertine  who  preaches  modesty, 

I  detest  as  I  do  tlie  "gates  of  hell "  a  dogmatising  pyr- 

rhonism.   The  conclusion  which  it  permits  itself,  be  it 

what  it  may,  is  exorbitant,  raoustrous,  because  it  is  a 

^conclusion ;  its  faith,  prr»perly  imderetood,  is  but  a 

okc  of  despair,  an  wicident,  a  catastrophe ;  there  is 

whole  infinite  between  pjrrrhonism  and  faith.     It  is 
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fitnuige  audacity  to  begin  by  breakmg  eiII  the  roundfl 
of  tlio  ladder  by  which  we  hope  to  hoist  ourselves 
to  the  housetop ;  it  is  strange  wisdom  to  pretend  to 
prove  anything  whatever  after  having  annihilated  all 
the  elements  of  proofl 

When  scepticism  dogmatises  it,  scorpion-like, 
wounds  itself. 

If  the  flatterers  of  humanity  are  pitiable,  what  sen- 
timent think  you  should  they  inspire  who,  in  light- 
heartedness,  with  a  bitter  enjoyment,  satirise  it,  and 
drag  us,  to  the  sound  of  sarcasms,  and  with  shouts  of 
impious  laughter,  to  the  funeral  of  hope  ?  What  name 
must  wo  bestow  on  those  who  unnecessatily  insult  us 
with  the  display  nf  a  <li8oase  without  remedy,  and  a 
misery  without  consolation  ?  Certainly,  if  ever  the 
influence  of  the  monarch  of  evil  is  clearly  seen,  it 
is  when  throwing  light  on  the  most  afflicting  sides  of 
human  life ;  constantly  calling  back  our  glances  and 
tixing  them  there,  multiplying  discoveries  of  our  weak- 
ness, and  intoxicating  our  pride  with  the  picture  of  our 
wretchedness,  he  stops  us  at  the  limit  which  it  is  so  im- 
portant for  us  to  cross,  and  represses  the  noblest  of  curi- 
osities by  that  fatal  sentence  which  already  has  sealed 
the  condemnation  of  the  Just,  "  What  is  truth  ?  " 

It  has  been  said  that  doubt  is  a  soft  pillow  for  a 
sound  head;  it  is  not  so,  we  fully  believe,  for  a"  healtl 
heart 

The  same  man  often  contains  the  obstinate  sceptic 
and  the  blind  and  deaf  fanatic.  Where  presump- 
tuous beliefs  incorporate  themselves  so  thoroughh 
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riUi  the  soul  that  they  can  no  longer  detach  them- 
Jves,  they  become  a  preconception,  a  fixed  idea,  a 
grave  insanity  that  nothing  disconcerts,  that  objec- 
taona  ofiend,  that  opposition  strengthens,  that  time 
hardens,  to  which  everything  serves  as  proof  and  con- 
finnation. 
The  modem  world  presents  to  the  observer  a  sin- 
•  medley  of  frivolous  scepticism  and  conventional 
atisHL  We  say  medley,  and  not  canjiid,  because 
this  dogmatism  has  its  sphere,  and  so  also  has  this 
pticifflXL  "What  ought  to  bo  affirmed  is  placed  in 
what  ought  to  be  doubted  is  affirmed. 
.  a  corroding  uncertainty  attaches  itself  to  the 
axiomfl  of  common  sense,  to  the  intuitions  of  con- 
science, a  peremptory  certainty — an  appalling  cer- 
tainty, Fontenelle  would  have  said — cousimies  for 
them  (as  fire  bums  the  thicket)  the  most  confusing 
intricacies  of  the  most  formidable  problems.  We 
are  surrounded  by  mysteries ;  mysteries  are  at  the 
very  liase  of  our  Hfe;  the  most  conmion,  the  most 
elementary  things  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  pro- 
digious ;  and  yet  not  a  doubt  on  these  subjects,  not  a 
qtiestinn,  nay.  nothing  which  can  lead  us  to  suspect 
tljat  we  liave  examined  or  reflected-  It  is  toward  the 
luminous  points  that  doubts  run,  and  questions  press. 
A  philosopher  used  to  wonder  tliat  men  wondered  so 
little;  he  had  only  to  turn  his  eyes  in  another 
direction  to  wonder  that  they  wondered  so  much. 
To  give  the  thing  its  true  name,  eclecticism  is  but 
the  negative  of  philosoi>hy, 
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E<!lecticism  is  only  true  as  an  instmct ;  it  is  vain 
M  ft  •jstein.  siiico  it  does  not  bring  V>efore  ua  the 
MBtnl  idea,  around  which  all  the  scattered  elements 
of  the  philosophy  of  humanity  should  group  them- 
selves, and  live  with  one  oommon  life. 


U.— PRACTICAL  FBXLOMPHT. 

Evil :  MattfT  —  Mind  —  VtUitarianigm,  Petsimismf 
and  Optimism — Eudemonism,  Happiness^  and 
Duty. 

We  are  tire«i  of  hearing  men  talk  of  the  force  of 
Chriatian  doctrines  and  never  of  their  moderation — 
more  miraculous,  if  possible,  and  stronji^er  than  that 
very  force.  Outaide  of  Christianity,  both  before  and 
after  ita  appeal  ranee,  the  mtumalia  of  ascelicisni 
have  l)een  almost  as  j^njss  as  those  of  raaterialisuL 
Forced  io  curse  something,  and  not  choosing  to 
curse  himself,  man  has  cursed  his  flesh ;  a  clever 
diversion,  intended  to  spare  the  very  %4ctim  which 
(Itxi  demands.  Chri.^tianity  could  hardly  have  sur- 
jiaased  this  uscloss  suicide  as  already  practised;  it 
never,  wonderful  to  say,  entertained  such  an  idea  for  a 
moment ;  at  the  first  stej)  it  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
true  by  establishing  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  man. 
From  tliat  [xjaition  it  embraces  everytliing  at  a  glance, 
and  doinioates  everything.  Tlie  henrl  subjected,  all  is 
Hubjected ;  and  the  submissive  heart  is  a  T^ise  heart, 
wliidi  no  more  permits  arbitrary  sacrifice  than  car- 
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[Teuce,  Matter,  from  having  Leen  supreme, 
a  alavo ;  but  the  man  no  longer  dreams  of 
arenging  his  own  wrong-doing  upon  matter.  With 
this  idi-a  thiit  of  expiation  naturally  vanishes;  the 
man  ejtpiates  nothing :  he  loves,  he  obeys,  he  hopes, 
ho  places  himself  entirely  at  the  se^^nce  and  at  tlie 
moKj  of  Go<l. 

Aliflolntc  asceticism  has  engendered  in  the  region 
of  Ui6  piu-e  int<«lItiLt  crimes  before  which  all  other 
crimee  grow  pale.  There  evil,  if  one  may  so  speak^ 
Ukee  occasion  from  nothing ;  dt'i^ends  pnly  upon  it- 
self. Klaefwhere  nature  sen'ee  as  a  pretext,  here  e\'il 
ilaelf  ia  sometimes  the  object  of  a  horrible  desire.  And 
without  dwelling  on  thia  dread  excess,  does  human 
malice  require  the  connivance  and  excitement  of  the 
flesli  in  those  sometimes  atrocioiw  crimes  to  which 
pride,  ambition,  and  fanatiiisra  give  birth  ?  T\*e 
most,  then,  acknowledge  that  aU  e\^  does  not  reside 
in  matter. 

There  are  sins  which  have  so  little  connection 
with  the  flesh  that  a  disembodied  spirit  might  com- 
mit them ;  there  are  vices  whose  very  spirituality  ex- 
cites them  to  fury.  What  is  it  that  sins,  I  pray  you,  in 
man  who  ouly  grauts  reluctantly  the  absolutely 
to  nature  ;  who  seems  to  have  crucified  the 
iieBh  with  the  lusts  thereof  more  successfidly  than 
the  greatest  saint ;  who  appears  insensible  to  pleasm-e 
and  even  to  pain,  and  is,  nevertheless,  so  ready  to 
hate;  whose  revenge  is  implacable,  whose  resent- 
ment ia  eternal,  whose  words  are  venomous,  whoso 
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ulauce  homicidal  ?  Wliat  is  it  in  him  that  sins  ^^ 
not  tlie  soiil.  ami  the  soul  only  ?  And  do  the 
most  sensual  of  men  comuut  some  of  these  sins  ? 
And  have  not  some  of  these  sins  the  effect  of  pre- 
sen-ing  us  from  others  ?  ^\lien  tlie  flesh  \a  engagetl 
in  evil  the  soul  is,  doubtless,  in  a  state  of  sin  ;  but 
\vhe4i  the  soul  is  occupied  with  evil  is  not  the  flesh 
oilen  in  a  state  of  actual  innocence  ?  How  deny  the«e 
acts,  and  on  the  other  hand  how  reconcile  them  with 
be  opinion  that  all  ain  resides  in  matter  ? 

Tuu  risk  much  in  saying  that  it  is  matter  that  sins, 
for  matter  being  irresponsible,  all  the  part  in  sin  that 
you  assign  U>  it  is  so  umrh  renioved  out  of  the  sphen? 
of  responsibility.  And  this  part  might  poseiibly  seem 
tx)  you  so  consitlcrable  that  the  share  of  the  soul 
would  d^^'inille  away.  Is  not  the  responsibility  of 
matter  the  favourite  alignment  of  libertines  ?  Thus, 
tlien,  by  a  reaction,  as  strange  as  just,  there  is 
materialism  in  this  exaggerated  spiritualism.  Mat- 
ter revenges  your  accusations  by  accepting  them. 
In  taking  upon  itself  the  iniquities  of  the  soid  it 
ciwts  them  <>IT;  it  carries  away  with  it  your  scruples, 
and  flies,  like  the  scapegoat,  to  the  desert,  where  you 
will  never  ifacli  it  more. 

Matter,  in  an  alisolute  sense,  is  inert ;  it  is  no  more 
capable  of  sinning  than  of  doing  right.  It  is  indif- 
ferent. The  most  that  we  can  assert  is,  that  in  our 
fallen  state  it  is  weak — that  is  tu  say,  too  hea\y  U» 
lend  itself  to  the  muvements,  and  too  slow  tw  follow 
the  impulses  of  the  mind,  if  by  that  word  we  desig- 
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nato  the  oi^gan  of  the  trne  and  the  just.  It  is  an 
instmment  which  cannot  act  upon  itself,  and  which 
becumes  good  or  evil  according  to  the  action  that 
the  soul,  or  the  immaterial  principle,  exercises  over 
it  It  is  this  principle  that  corrupts  it,  and  makes 
it  peccant;  it  is  the  soul  that  sins:  the  soul  tlvai. 
^nneih,  says  the  Gospel,  is  tliat  which  shall  die. 
If  the  soul  did  not  sin,  matter  would  never  sin ; 
or  rather,  indeed,  it  never  does  sin.  It  serves  as  an 
instrument  to  sin  just  as  it  might  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment to  rijijihteousness. 

Unless  we  efface  &om  the  list  of  sins,  and  rank 

lidst  indifferent  actions,  all  tliose  bad  actions  in 
which  matter  has  evidently  no  part,  we  must  allow 
that  the  soul  may  sin  witliout  the  concurrence  of  the 
Ixxly,  and  thenceforth  we  must  abandon  the  formula 
that  asserts  evil  to  reside  in  matter. 

St  John  expressly  assigns  three  roots  to  the  tree  of 
erfl  :  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  pride  of  Ufe,  which  i3  also  a  lust ;  and  in  all 
these  thn^e  it  is  the  soul  which  wilb.  pursues,  ami 
does  the  evil 

Tlie  unity  of  e\'il  is  declared  by  the  unity  of  its 
name.  In  assigning  to  it  one  only  name,  we  assign 
to  it  one  only  principle.  If  evil  were  not  one  it 
would  not  l»e  evil  It  is  otk:  as  the  good  is  one ;  antl 
doubtless  no  one  will  contest  that  if  the  good  be  nt»t 
(flU  it  is  nothing.  But  where  shall  we  find  that  unity 
to  good  and  that  unity  in  evil,  without  which  the 
irer}'  notion  of   good   and   of  evil   escapes  us  and 
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vauishcs  uway  {  Wo  must  reascend  beyond  subo~ 
dinate  notiona,  and  not  %Uy\)  short  in  i>artk'ular  fonua 
of  good  and  evil  But  how  find  a  jirinciple  of  unity 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Being  who  is  the  very  principle 
of  unity,  and  out  of  wliose  idea  the  verj'  idea  of 
unity  hafl  no  baais  ?  Do  away  with  the  idea  of  God, 
the  unity  of  good  dissolves ;  the  idea  even  of  good 
has  no  longer  any  reason  for  existing.  In  a  created 
being  good  is  necessarily  u  relation,  for  outside  of 
the  Absolute  Being  all  is  itdative.  Good,  then,  is  a 
right  proportion  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 
But  go»>d  in  the  moral  creature  implies  the  great  and 
impenetmble  mystery  of  fK^rsonality. 

IIu inanity,  or  itither  the  iiiteUigeut  creature  iu 
general,  is  the  Eve  of  God,  with  this  immense  differ- 
ence, that  God  has  not  been  passive,  like  Adam,  in 
the  produt^tiou  of  this  collective  Eve»  but  active,  free, 
and  sovereign.  Wo  dare  to  see  in  humanity  the  Eve  of 
God,  drawn  from  the  substance  of  God  as  was  that 
other  Eve  from  the  aubstanre  of  Adam,  but  invested 
with  spontaneity,  with  liberty,  and  alone  able,  in  the 
universality  of  things,  to  say  /,  as  God  says  /,  dis- 
tinguishing itself  at  once  both  from  things  and  from 
God ;  separated  from  God  in  mxlcr  to  be  able  to 
unite  ;  and  that  over  and  above  the  involuntary  and 
passive  unity  theti3  might  be  a  voluntary  unity, 
whose  ti'ue  name  is  no  more  unity,  but  union, 
lience,  love. 

The  ditticulty  ia  to  say  /  aft«r  God  without  l»eing 
tempted  to  say  /  like  God.    The  difficulty  for  the 
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\  who  can  say,  /  am,  is  not  to  add,  and  there  is 
hsndt  vu.  The  danger  is  Die  making  oneseli' 
God;  for  it  is  making  oneself  God  to  pasa  from  liberty 
to  independence,  and  wish  to  understand  that  we  only 
to  ourselves  in  order  that  we  may  give  our- 
away.  This  danger  ar^jse  at  one  precise 
moraent.  Sin  took  occasion  from  the  commandment 
which  had  been  given  to  constitute  human  morality. 
Under  tlie  impression  of  the  commandment.  Eve, 
that  is  to  say  humanity,  conceived  and  gave  birth,  we 
know  to  what, — sin,  no  doubt,  but  even  before  sin,  to 
morality. 

What  was  the  object  of  man  when  he  separated 
himaelf  from  God  by  sin  ?  It  was  the  ego.  But  the 
eyo  is  at  once  immaterial  and  material.    The  body 

not  merely  a  vestment,  a  husk;  the  body  forme 
of  the  man,  the  body  is  one  form  of  the  ego. 
Accordingly  sin,  like  the  rgo,  had  two  forms.  But 
still  sin  was  om  as  the  ego  is  one,  and  it  passed  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumlerence,  and  not  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre,  which  is  the  souL 

As  soon  as  we  attribute  a  part  of  evil  to  the  soul 
we  must  attribute  to  it  the  whole.  Either  it  has  no 
responsibility,  or  it  is  alone  responsible.  You  may 
persuade  tlio  soul  that  it  is  soul  and  not  matter  that 
is  paaaive,  but  you  "will  never  persuade  it  that  matter 
takes  the  initiative  and  nothing  more. 

Crime  does  not  merely  spring  from  a  judgment 
more  or  less  false :  if  in  vice  the  judgment  iudLtid  be 
ooAoerned,  still  evil  has  its  root  in  the  heart ;  it  is  the 
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heart  that  has  seduced  the  mind,  and  it  is  the  absence, 
or  the  false  direction,  of  the  moral  sense  that  deter- 1 
mines  tlio  false  rcasoning.  Man  has  his  basis  not] 
in  reasoning  but  in  feeling ;  the  majority  of  crimes | 
are  committed  without  judgment,  or  against  the] 
judgment  of  the  criminal, 

Tlicre  are  a  thousand  occasions  where  we  have  to  1 
say,  "This  thing  has   been  useful  because  it  was] 
good/'   and  not  "  It   was  good,   because  it  proved  | 
u<*iful."     If  this   answer  was  nut  sufficient,  moral 
order  and  unity  of  creation  would  be  pure  chimera. 

We  are  not  born  utilitarian ;  we  become  so. 

It  is  no  longer  said  as  heretofore  that  duty  is  pre- 
judice ;  an  arbitral^'  and  factitious  thing.  Neither 
is  right  attackoii  as  formeriy  ;  it  is  no  longer  subor- 
dinated to  utility  :  people  manage  better  now-a-days, 
and  confound  tlie  one  with  the  other;  they  try  to 
show  that  a  pn^per  study  of  men's  int<.^rcsU  renders  j 
a  theory  of  riglits  superlluous.  In  a  word,  facts  have  ' 
everywhere  been  substituted  for  principles,  ^^'ithout 
however  denying,  or  discussing,  these  last;  a  thorough 
confidence  is  entertained  that  the  liest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  a  doctrine  is  not  to  attack  it,  but  to  raise 
another  which  shall  gradually  render  the  former 
useless,  as  a  prop  tlmt  supports  nothing. 

In  most  cases  intei^est  proves  a  poor  compass. 
Merely  to  seek  our  own  advantage  is  not  all;  we 
have  to  discem  what  is  our  greatest  advantage, 
the  advantage  which  can  never  become  a  loss ;  and 
in   order   to  discem  thiB>  how  much    knowledge.. 
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wint  Tesearches,  what  labour  may  not  froquoiitly  he 
wiint^tl  : 

The  supreme  utility  is  to  be  just;  and  what  is  just 
ends  by  being  of  great  social  utility.  Grod 
Dt  willed  that  justice  and  public  happine&s 
ahooM  be  incompatible;  ftu*  from  it,  He  has  united 
the  two  by  closest  bonds.  Could  governments  have 
been  sooner  convinced  of  these  trutlis  history  would 
tlMisiiut  to  us  fewer  groans,  and  fewer  cries  for  ven- 

There  is  no  mediiim :  if  against  an  al>8oIut«  duty 
«ome  great  interest  may  be  alleged,  so  may  a  little 
iAt4iUt!St  as  well;  if  the  interest  of  many,  then  also 
tlie  interest  of  the  individual  If  truth  can  cease 
to  he  truth,  this  may  bap[»eu  at  the  shock  of  tiie 
kASi  inconvenience  as  well  as  in  collision  with  the 
greatest  If  the  useful  be  the  critcri&n  of  the  true, 
this  criterion  must  be  instantaneous,  immediate, 
nntvenial ;  if  the  useful  be  the  criU^rion  of  tlie  tnie, 
.  is  not  the  true  tliat  is  true  but  the  useful ;  in  other 
B,  if  the  true  be  not  true  in  itself,  there  is  no 
truth 

Fu  (t.-  n  tiom  \Ls  even  lo  make  the  useful  the  touch- 
of  the  true.  The  true  is  not  the  useful,  the 
IB  not  the  true ;  but  eventually,  and  viewing 
things  from  a  proper  height,  the  true  is  useful,  and 
the  useful  is  true.  Man  needs  to  l^e  generally  pcr- 
Stmded  of  this,  and,  such  as  he  is,  nothing  would  de- 
mondise  him  more  than  to  be  obliged  to  believe  that 
the  u«>ful  springs  from  the  false  as  well  as  the  true. 
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and  that  the  true  is  aa  huitful  as  the  false.  Let 
ou  the  contrary,  be  well  assured  that  in  itself,  and 
apart  froni  pecnliar  interventions  of  God,  evil  is 
never  necessanr,  never  useful. 

The  re\4val  of  utilitariauism  amongst  us  is  not 
spontaneous  ;  it  is  provoked  by  a  general  disposition 
to  scepticism,  which  itself  depends  in  groat  measure 
on  that  succession  of  political  commotions  of  which 
Europe  has  been  the  theatre.  Ha<Ily  armed  against 
a  crowd  of  questions  of  conscience  that  events  gave 
rise  to  from  day  to  day,  and  that  the  moral  faith  of 
olden  times  would  have  summarily  resolved,  indi- 
viduals, nay.  states  even,  have  been  obliged  to  those 
who  came  to  tell  them  aloud  what  they  had  already 
been  only  whis|>ering  to  themselves,  that  there  was 
to  be  found  somewhere  else  a  safer  and  more  conve- 
nient criterion  of  the  goodness  of  actions.  Utili- 
tarianism has  enriched  itself  somewhat  dishonourably 
with  the  possessions  of  one  proscribed;  1  mean  the 
moral  sentiment  banished  from  life. 

Utilitarians  themselves  teach  us  that,  rigidly  spfcak- 
ing,  their  system  has  no  direct  pidofs.  Their  logic 
reduces  itself  pretty  much  to  this :  cx)nsciencc  can- 
not prove  itself,  therefore  the  reins  of  life  fall  into 
tlie  hands  of  life ;  a  logical  argument  assuretUy  in  so 
far  as  it  is  true  that  conscience  cannot  prove  itself, 
but  an  argument  which  contains  in  itself  an  imjtortant 
avowal,  namely,  that  the  empire  of  lil'e  only  falls  to 
interest  by  right  of  disherison. 

It  is  affirmed  that  it  will  always  be  impossible  to 
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steer  balloons,  because,  entirely  surroimded  as  they 
lie  vritli  air,  they  cannot  come  in  contact  with  a 
denser  mediiim  which  should  partially  remove  them 
from  the  power  of  the  atmosphere.  Applying  this 
illustration  to  the  egotism  which  constitutes  interest 
tke  only  master  of  hnman  life,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive,  as  a  genei-al  thesis,  that  what  is  good  for 
unpelling  is  good  also  for  holding  back ;  and  the  old 
idea  of  opposing  contraries  to  each  other,  conscience 
to  interest,  the  just  to  the  useful,  appears  to  us  more 
solid  than  this  moral  homceopathy,  which  has  on  its 
aide  neither  nature  nor  experience. 

The  great  aigument  of  utilitarians  is  that  con- 
scienoe  cannot  prove  itself.  Now  we  affirm  tliat 
conscience  can  prove  itselt  • 

The  word  exists,  therefore  the  thing  exists.  The 
idea  of  right  is  in  the  world,  therefore  right  is  a 
reality.  Utilitarians  tell  us  that  men  have  invented 
both  the  word  and  the  idea ;  but  it  is  not  thus  that 
men  invent. 

There  exists  between  the  right  and  the  useful  the 

same  diilerence  as  between  a  law  and  a  fact.    The 

-       right  is  a  rule  engraved  in  human  nature  by  a  crea- 

H  live  hand,  the  idea  for  which  the  world  of  spirits 

^^■^ta^  the  useful  is  a  property  of  our  oi^nisation. 

P^BInoTdinate  to  the  right  as  are  facts  to  ideas. 

The  right  is  the  motive  of  our  existence  ;  the  useful 

Is  its  condition.    The  right  is  God  in  us ;  the  useful 

is  the  ego  of  each  one  of  us. 

Man  is  pesdmi-st  if  Christianity  be  not.     IMan  does 
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uot  dislike  to  be  spoken  to  about  the  misery  of  his 
condition.  In  detail,  and  from  hour  t^  hour,  we  are 
all  pesaimifite,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  surprise  us 
in  the  veiy  fact  of  contentment  Mme.  de  la  Valliere, 
in  her  cloistral  solitude,  used  to  say  to  \'i8itors,  •'  I  am 
not  happy,  I  am  content."  We  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, at  bottom  neither  happy  nor  contented.  In 
Hheory,  and  wit]i  n^gnrd  to  the  uinverse,  we  most  of 
us  hold  that  tilings  iis  a  whole  go  on  pretty  well ; 
and,  pessimist  in  fact,  we  express  onrselves  indig- 
nantly against  pessimism.  Optimism  has  zealous 
champions,  and  m  a  certain  sense  with  good  right  too. 
Pascal  himself  was  an  optimist  in  the  sense  to  which 
we  allude,  lie  believed,  as  we  do,  in  perfectibility, 
in  progress  ;  but  -the  happiness  in  which  he  as  well 
as  we  had  faith,  was  in  his  eyes  a  superficial,  relative 
happiness ;  and  on  the  otlier  hand,  he  believed  in  a 
diH'p,  prof<»und,  radical  imhappiness  of  human  nature, 
an  unhappiness  of  which  the  impalpable  and  im- 
material part  is  the  true  unhappiness  in  his  eyes. 

But  if  the  true  religion  be  pessimist,  pessimism  is 
not  the  whole  of  religion ;  it  must  needs  tend  to- 
wards contentment  and  even  joy. 

Optimista  are  only  strong,  or  only  appear  so,  in 
thrusting  aside  God  from  the  government  of  things 
created,  and  in  putting  indifferent  and  insensible 
nature  into  His  place,  Tliey  say  that  nature  cares 
for  the  species,  and  in  no  way  for  the  individual ; 
and  accordingly,  partial  or  individual  misfortunes 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  for  these  misfortunes,  we 
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At6  told,  never  affect  species^  and  provided  they  be 
«|)«red  all  ijt  well.  Even  in  adopting  the  starting 
point  of  pliil«»so|iliei-s  we  shall  not,  however,  find 
their  sjrstem  invulnerable.  In  the  fii-st  place,  what 
dc»  they  mean  by  sqycciest  It  is  vejy  possible  that  a 
r^'rtain  species  of  anhnal  should  one  day  ilisappear 
frtim  the  face  of  the  glol)e,  eAtenninated  Ijy  some 
other  species  that  nature  itself  has  introduced  for 
this  very  ert^Tuination  Will  they  then  allow  that 
nature  has  been  wanting  to  itself?  But  let  us  lay 
aside  that  objection,  and  go  at  once  to  the  principal 
vice  of  the  S}'^tem. 

This  vice  lies  in  the  name  that  it  bears.  It  ought 
not  to  l)e  called  optimism,  for  it  estabUshes  that  all 
it  necessary,  and  not  that  all  is  good.  It  is  vain  to 
•how  us  tiiat,  dating  irom  the  starting  point,  the 
sequence  of  effects  is  nocessarj'  and  continuous  ;  does 
it  follow,  then,  that  all  is  good  ?  It  is  strange  that 
these  philoaophora  should  reproach  their  adversaries 
with  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  word  tiil,  while 
they  apply  the  word  good  in  the  very  same  way. 
Wiere  do  they  find  the  standard  of  that  good  ?  With 
what  rule  do  they  compare  the  whole  of  creation  in 
order  to  pronounce  that  whole  is  good  ?  Goodness 
meaDB  that  wliich  is  confommble  to  the  purpose  or 
the  desire  of  some  being  or  other ;  this  notion  is  ne- 
eeasarily  subjective.  In  order  that  an  object  be  called 
good  there  must  be  some  one  who  finds  it  good ;  that 
ia  to  say,  corresponding  with  his  aim  and  desires. 
Now  has  nature  any  aim,  or  does  it  form  any  wishes  ? 
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All  tlmt  can  be  said  is,  that  the  chain  of  the  effects 
tiature  prixluces  is  confoi-mable  to  its  fii-st  premiss, 
or  first  fact.  But  by  what  ri^*ht  or  upon  what 
grounds  shall  we  assert  that  first  premiss  to  be  good  ? 
I  find  it,  I  confess,  more  natural,  as  do  the  pessimists, 
to  take  individual  sensibility  as  the  touchstone  of  the 
order  of  things,  and  to  say,  "  Creatures  suffer ;  hence 
all  is  not  good." 

Optimists  should  abdicate  their  borroweil  name, 
and  content  themselves  by  saying,  "  As  far  as  we 
can,  we  see  all  is  necessary."  Heart-breaking  doc- 
trine, but  neither  to  be  answered  nor  refuted  by  draw- 
ing out  a  long  act  of  accusation  against  nature,  which 
cares  not  for  it,  which  does  not  oven  hear  it,  and 
whose  chariot,  rolling  incessantly  in  its  inflexible  orbit, 
crushes  under  the  same  wheel  its  accuser  and  defender 
both.  But  if  the  idea  of  God,  drawn  from  the  depths 
of  himaan  consciousness ;  the  idea  of  God,  invincible 
belief,  inalienable  attribute  of  our  nature  ;  the  idea  of 
God,  in  logical  order  the  first  of  our  ideas,  comes 
to  substitute  its  living  faith  for  the  dead  idea  of 
nature;  if  the  good  pleasure  of  God  becomes  the 
supreme  necessity  of  the  world,  everything  takes  a 
new  aspect  What  matters  it  that  effects  should  ap> 
pear  to  us  linked  with  causes,  details  bound  to  the 
whole  by  an  adamantine  chain  ?  All  this  necessity 
is  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  will  of  God.  In  presence 
of  that  Eternal  Being,  in  whom  all  is  simultaneous, 
immense,  to  whom  all  is  present,  infinite,  to  whom 
all  is  one,  shall  wc  refuse  to  admit  tliat  each  event 
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^onoe  the  neceasary  sequence  of  a  cause  that  He 
ordaineil,  aud  the  proximate  result  of  an  im- 
ie  set  of  His  will^so  that  the  thing  that  He  has 
commanded  agea  ago,  He  still  commands  the  moment 
that  it  liappens  ?  In  a  word,  shall  we  dare  to  deny 
that  special  and  most  special  providence  is  incom- 
lible  with  the  general  proWdenee  ?  No ;  God  has 
from  eternity,  or  rather,  He  has  embraced 
Dgle  act  of  His  thought,  the  infinite  chain  of 
laooeesive,  combined,  and  interlaced  causes  wliich 
bring  about  at  this  moment  the  falling  of  a  hair  from. 
my  head,  the  escaping  of  a  sigh  from  my  breast ;  yet 
h  ifl  by  His  express  aud  immediate  vn)\  that  these  two 
accidents  have  just  happened ;  He  has  willed  from 
eternity  thnt  tliis  hair  should  fall,  this  sigh  be  heaved. 
is  free  and  sovereign  at  each  moment,  as  tliough 
?nt  He  was  recommencing  the  work  (if 
creation ;  as  though,  instead  of  fixed  and  general 
laws,  He  himself  acted  uninterruptedly  in  every 
particular  case  ;  for  though  He  has  granted  a  consti- 
lulion  lo  tlni  universe,  He  is,  nevertheless,  an  absolute 
monarch  «tilL  Equally  independent  in  the  govern^ 
ment  of  moral  eivatui-es,  He  ap})lies  to  each  at  every 
moment  the  discipline,  the  disposition,  that  best  suits 
him ;  deals  with  the  soul  day  by  day,  as  though  He  fol- 
lowed the  maxim  that  *'  aufiicient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
tboreoE'"  He  prf^pares  tlic  trial  for  the  soul;  prepares 
in  tBe  80ul  the  prayer  that  is  to  conquer  the  trial,  and 
prepares  to  grant  that  prayer.  When  once  God,  the 
Qod  of  eternity,  and  the  God  of  the  instant,  is  thus 
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placed  in  the  room  of  necesaity,  we  say  no  longer  vinth 
llie  optimist,  all  is  well,  uor  with  the  peaaimiBt,  all  is 
HI;  but  wo  say,  God  reigns.  We  suffer,  but  we  have 
sinned ;  we  suffer,  but  eternity,  which  belongs  to  God, 
is  alao  ours;  the  world  groans,  the  whole  creation 
sighs,  but  God,  who  has  not  made  sin,  does  not  cither 
make  suffering.  There  is  a  mystery  here  which  He 
Mrill  explain  to  us  one  day.  What  we  do  know  is, 
that  all  things  work  t-ogether  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.  Let  us  lay  hold  on  this  word,  and,  re- 
nouncing our  fruitless  researches,  let  us  press  forward 
to  the  goal  that  He  has  set  before  us. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  soul,  it  is  for  the  mind  ns 
well,  that  happiness  is  a  necessity :  happiness,  then, 
is  part  of  truth.  To  claim  it  pure  and  imalterable 
has,  accordingly,  nothing  that  dishonours  us;  and 
the  man  most  thoroughly  liberated  from  the  empire 
of  the  senses — the  moat  disinterested  of  men — de- 
mands it  in  this  sense  no  less  vehemently  than  the 
miser,  the  libertine,  or  the  selfish.  From  this  want — 
an  honourable  want  in  this  point  of  view — results  a 
more  or  less  severe  appreciation  of  human  destiny, 
which  is  submitted  to  our  judgment  upon  the  same 
ground,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  moral  actions.  Great 
minds,  indeed,  liave  profes.sed  optimism ;  but  optimism 
is  doomed.  Natural  msdom  and  Christian  wisdom 
have  agreed  in  condemning  it.  It  is  true  that  from 
one  same  judgment  they  have  drawn  very  different 
oncluflions ;  but  this  ia  all  that  separates  them.  I 
wTXiDg:    in  the  very  appreciation  of  facts  they 
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X9.  D(^cessarily   differed  on   many  points;   bat  it 

Ugh  that  they  should  have   pronounced  the 

'verdict    on    the   whole.     An    enniest    philo- 

liy  ia  naturaUy  {Hjssimist.     Pcssimiam  ia  one  of 

the  doctrines,  or  one  of  the  bases  of  the  doctrine,  of 

Ptocal 

At  bottom,  if  we  take  any  count  of  individual  judg- 
nieots.  the  whole  world,  in  one  sense  or  other,  is  really 
pAfiftimist  We  may,  indeed,  as  a  general  thesis, 
affirm  that  all  goes  well;  but  who  is  there  who  is 

f  contented  even  among  the  happy — or  rather,  espe- 
cially among  them  ?  Who  is  there  that  is  contented, 
except  such  as,  like  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  same  school 
ll  St  Paul,  have  "  learned  to  be  content."  Add  up 
SI  the  raiscaU'idntions  and  murmurs,  and  tell  ua  if 
tlieir  sum  be  not  pessimism. 
It  id  a  man'cl  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  that  when 
we  attempt,  from  its  point  of  view,  to  distinguish 
the  means  it  offers  from  the  end  it  proposes,  sacri- 
ficoB  fiDm  their  reward,  the  present  from  the  future, 
earth  from  heaven,  we  cAn  hardly  do  it,  so  com- 
pletely <nu  is  the  destiny  of  man,  so  much  is  truth 
mie,  80  much  are  duty  and  happiness — separated  in 
our  mind  by  the  effects  of  our  fall — at  bottom  one 
and  the  same  thing.  In  the  Gospel,  the  reward  of 
lovin<{  is  Xg  love  more;  the  reward  of  seeing  is  to 
«C€  still  better. 

The  »oul  is  only  fully  happy  when,  united  to  its 
principle,  it  forgets  itself,  sees  no  longer  anything,  but 
t\A  principle  loses  itself  therein,  and  is,  with  regard 
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to  the  GckI  it  lovea,  henceforth  only  a  mirror, 
oltar,  or  an  echo. 

Thu  elcnxcnt  of  happiness  contained  in  the  Gospel 
has  nothing  contniry  to  love,  which,  according  to 
the  expression  of  St.  James,  "\&  the  end  or  sura 
of  the  I'Dnnnandtnent;"  and  on  the  other  side,  how 
well  \\\\A  Christianity,  hy  developing  treasures  of  love 
in  the  human  heart,  proved  that  it  contained  in  itself, 
torjethcr  with  happiness,  anH  in  that  ver>'  happiness, 
a  fertile  principle  i»f  U^noviilence  and  chnrity! 

Nothing  in  the  world,  or  out  of  the  world,  can 
make  a  being,  whose  will  is  one  with  the  will  nf 
God,  otherwise  than  happy  by  that  verj-  fact ;  guch 
a  one  would  be  so  even  in  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
reprobate. 

If  the  Christian  religion  be  so  far  removed  from 
Mxcluding  (ir  putting  aside  the  idea  of  happiness  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  begins  by  ofifering  it ;  if  this  offer 
be  its  first  word  and  first  fact,  it  is  because  it  can,  no 
more  tlian  any  other  religion,  help  commencing  thus. 
Xay,  if  anything  distinguishes  it,  in  this  respect, 
from  other  religions,  it  is  the  being  more  gratuitously 
liberal ;  it  is  the  giving  ail  to  those  who  have  given 
nothing — securing  all  to  such  as  have  promised  no- 
thing. But  its  gifts  are  spiritual,  invisible,  drawn 
upon  eternity,  jmd  its  exactions  are  present,  imme- 
diate, inexorable,  unlimited.  It  does  more  than  point 
out  happiness  as  the  consequence  of  submission  j  it 
places  it  in  that  very  submission  itself — obedience 
is  more  than  the  means  of  felicity,  it  is  that  felicity. 
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^ian  fiuits  the  love  of  happiness  and  the  prin- 
td|ilB  of  duty  Bepurated  within  iia,  aud  its  mission, 
[lis  mostorpioce,  is   tiD   reunite   these.     Christianity 
the  question  as  it  is  proposed.    In  promising, 
happiness,  has  it  obtained  love  ?  or  has 
it,  i:.     ;.  :_Lig  happiness,  elosLnl  souls  against  love? 
is  the  whole  question. 
We  remit  our  answer  to  those  other  adversaries 
^"  lity  who  complain   so  loudly  and  long 

lanity  is  entirely  made  up  of  renuncia- 
fices,  and  that,  foolishly  dispossessing 
of  cmnelvee,  it  gives  us  over  as  a  prey  to  the 
C"ioer. 

is  not  surprising  that  Christianity  should  have 

[brought  upon  itself  two  such  contradictory  reproaches 

— ^tliat  of  ejtacti^  too  much,  and  that  of  exacting 

I  too  little  renunciation. 

_Far  fiom  repudiating,  in  the  name  of  Christianity, 

two  reproaches,  wo  accept  them  both — nay,  we 

improve  upon  them.     In  one  sense  of  the  word 

lit  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Christianity  concedes 

tijo  much  \a\  interest,  »>r  tliiit  Christianity  gives  too 

[much  to  duty.     Too  much,  a  little  too  much,  a  great 

^.I  '  h  !  these  are  vague  terms,  for  which  we 

Litute  absolute  ones.     We  say,  because  it 

i»  the  truth,  that  Christianity  grants  wcrytkitig  to 

,  and  grants  every thiiig  to  duty.    And  we  say. 

that   this   must    needs   be   the   case,  since 

tCiitiBtutnity,  if  true,  must  correspond  with  that  which 

[  ii  MienUal  and  ineradicable  in  huxaan  nature.     It  is 
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upou  this  uature  that  tlie  reproaebes  directed  against 
Christiauity  should  be  laid.    For  it  is  of  thia  nature] 
tliat  it  may  be  aftinned  that  it  coDtaina  two  oppofiite] 
principles,  of  m  hich  each  is  absolute ;  each  clainjs  toj 
occupy  the  whole  aouL 

If  one  wanted  to  wonder,  or  to  be  oflended  at  any-J 
thing,  it  should  be  at  this  fact  first  of  all.  Yet  nol 
one  dreams  of  reproaching  human  nature  \^'ith  thisj 
contradiction,  because  this  nature  is  a  fact  that  the 
is  no  changing,  and  which  must  needs  be  accepted! 
as  it  is.  But  why  should  we  wonder  at  what' 
is  found  in  man  l>eing  found  in  religion  also  ?  Why 
should  a  religion  be  thought  suspicious  for  reproducing] 
this  phenomenon  rather  than  for  not  reproducing  it  ?j 
How  is  it  that  this  fact,  instead  of  lesidiug  us 
judge  it  false,  does  not  make  us  presume  it  true 

Faith  is  not  only  the  firm  assurance  that  everything 
will  end  well  for  him  that  believes  ;  it  is,  in  the  first ' 
instance,  tlie  a<llieaion  of  the  soul  to  a  principle.    Now 
a  principle  is  not  true  because  its  applications  are] 
happy ;  but  they  are  happy  because  it  is  true  :  thus  I 
a  duty  performed  over  contains  the  germ  of  a  happi-l 
ness ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  that  it  is  a  duty.     It  ia] 
obligatory  in  itself  and  independent  of  consequences,! 
although  it  is  impossible  that  its  consequences  sliould] 
not   be  good.      The   very  word  duty  implies   "thia 
guarantee.     No  one,  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul, 
conceive  a  virtue  that  renders  unhappy ;   sacrifice 
has  always  its  compensations,  within  or  without  a 
roan,  sooner  or  later,  here  or  elsewhere,  it  matteisj 
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not  which;  this  compeuflation  is  certain,  complete, 
supeTabxindant.  One  knows  this,  one  feels  it,  but 
he  who  would  see  \i  sa  well,  would  be  but  imper- 
fectly impresaed  with  the  sentiment  of  obligation. 
A  false  religion  would  get  rid  of  the  problem  by 
nying  it;  the  true  religion  ought  to  recugniisf 
confess  it.  Her  task,  her  triumph,  her  glorj',  ik 
not  to  obscure  the  terms  of  the  problem,  but  to 
reduce  them  to  unity, — is  out  of  these  two  feelings, 
hitherto  so  diveise  and  so  contitidictorj,  to  make  one 
feeliiig  in  our  hearts, 

m.~rjnio«>rKT  or  nri  bichtmwtm  c«»tury. 

JU  Principle   (Common  Sense) ;  iU  Mission ;   its 
Prefudices. 

The  contempt  of  man  is  at  the  bottom  of  aU  that 
Voltaire  has  written  on  man  and  human  affairs. 

The  philosophy  of  Voltaii*e  is  assuredly  not  the 
tme — nay,  it  is  hardly  to  be  called  philosophy  ;  it 
sense,  sometimes  a  high  kind  of  goo<l 
F;  it  L8  that  commonplace  wisdom  of  the  fe- 
eble people  of  all  times,  of  tlie  cidtivated  and 
well-to-do,  which  steers  between  stoicism  and  uf»icu- 
luinism — doubtless  keeping  nmch  ueai-er  to  the  last 
than  the  finst,  but  never  uL»andoning  itself  entirely ; 
■fltrming  nothing  too  strongly,  not  pressing  hard  on 
§uy  of  the  consequences  of  what  it  alHrma — above 
all,  avoiding  all  dogmatic  pretensions  and  a  spetu- 
lativc  tooa     If  VolUiire  enervates  the  doctiincs  ot 
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the  seventeenth  century,  he  iiiitigut<»8  those  of  the 
I'igliteenth,  to  which  he  always  set^med  to  b<?  saying, 
'*  Don't  go  so  far;"  or,  "Don't  go  so  fast!"  His 
[•hilosophy  is  not  matCTialist  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  it  rather  biTouies  so  involuntarily  and 
ill  practice,  nither  than  in  intention.  It  expresses 
UKKiom  civiliijatiorij  nr«t  in  its  extremes,  but  in  what 
it  has  of  most  agreeable  and  most  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

Voltaire's  pliilosophy  never  rose  above  common 
sense ;  and  by  this  wry  circumstance  he  denied  phi- 
losophy, for  philosophy  consist*  precisely  in  lajnng 
stress  upon  common  sense  in  order  afterwards  to 
transcend  it  Voltaire  has  made  the  fulciimi  the 
end  ;  he  was  the  apostle  uf  that  class  of  gen«nilly 
received  ideas,  and  sometimes  i)rejudiees,  which  is 
commonly  honoured  w'ith  the  title  of  good  sense. 
The  strength  of  Voltaire  lay  in  giving  to  good  sense 
passion  for  its  interpreter. 

After  all,  there  was  a  vengeance  to  be  consum- 
lunted  ;  a  justice  to  get  itself  aecomplishe*!  :  there 
were  whole  centuries  to  be  expiated.  Cliristianity,  in 
becoming  an  earthly  power,  had  taken  a  corrupting 
element  into  itself,  and  passed  its  own  sentence  of 
condemnation.  It  needed  to  be  sent  back  into  the 
desert.  The  whole  work  of  Voltaire  was  a  necessity 
and  a  preparation. 

The   philosophy  of   the   eighteenth   century  is  a 

antiom  It  ei"ases  everything ;  gets  rid  of  all  tn^- 
lition  and  all  authority.     It  desires  to  build  a  new 
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dwelling,  but  it  wciiild  mther  live  out  of  doors  in  the 
wind  And  min  than  re-enter  the  old  abod&  It  is 
jnoTC  bent  upon  destroying  than  creating-  What  age 
has  QTer  willed  two  things  at  once  ?  Its  character  is 
essentially  negative. 

Tee ;  prejudice,  tJiat  gn^at  object  of  the  detestation 
the  eighteenth  centurj" ;  prejudice,  a  word  by 
:h  the  philosophers  of  the  day  have  so  often 
summed  up  all  opinions  that  they  did  not  hold  ;  pre- 
judice is  the  original  sin  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
eigfafcepnth  century.  It  is  by  a  prejudice,  crimmrm 
MiUM,  instinct,  appearances,  vulgar  opinions,  that  they 
have  killed  all  other  prejudices. 

One  day  perhaps  we  may  retrace  all  the  evil  done 
to  the  nations  under  this  false  name  of  good  sense, 
the  lM»ni  enemy  of  plulosophy,  religion,  and  enthu- 
aia»m ;  of  all,  in  short,  that  raises  individuals  and 
nations  out  of  the  dust  In  morality  it  is  ciille<l 
interest,  well  understocKl ;  in  philosophy,  first  ap- 
pearances; in  religion,  materialism.  All  of  corrupt 
and  mischievous  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century' 
g<it  act'oniplished  under  the  name  of  good  sense.  All 
of  base  and  ignoble  that  the  nineteenth  centur}'  drags 
aftor  it  towards  its  glorious  future  loudly  prufeases 
itself  to  be  good  sense.  This  good  sense,  tlie  genius 
of  the  dregs  of  society,  the  inspiration  of  the  nmst 
vulgar  momenta  of  life,  lias  not  always  success- 
fully disputed  the  world  against  its  mysterious 
rival,  that  sublime  unkuown,  that  iUuatrious  un- 
ed,  that  wanderer  without  earthly  origin,  which 
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\\{\s  no  other  credentials  to  offer  humauity  except 
inimitftlile  uct^eni. 

The  human  heart  recognucs  this  accent  as  haying 
lioard  it  bnfore  in  another  world  At  this  voice  the 
masBcs  arise,  wondering  at  themselves ;  the  invisible 
itnd  immaterial,  like  a  powerful  magnet,  hold  tliem 
for  some  moments  suepended  in  the  void.  But  th«* 
antAgonist  foree,  the  good,  or  rather  the  bad  sense  of 
human  nature,  has  also  its  turn,  has  its  hours  of 
triumph.  And  how  much  more  universal  is  its 
empire,  how  far  more  spontaneous  the  obedience 
rendered  it,  how  much  more  rapid  the  victories  that  it 
gains !  The  stone  does  not  rise  without  some  resist- 
ance ;  it  feels  none  in  falling :  tliis  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  its  movement ;  this  is  its  good  genae.  In 
certain  times,  on  certain  questions,  pitch  good  sense 
against,  phflosopby,  good  sense  against  devotednees, 
against  faith,  the  victory  will  be  on  the  side  of  good 
sense,  unless,  indeed,  philosophy,  "devotedness,  and 
faith  know  how  to  be  obstinately  resolved. 

Universal  consent,  in  its  purity,  is  prejudice  raised 
into  a  dogma ;  is  brutal  force  put  in  the  place  of  law; 
is  spcuse  and  duration. 

Do  you  see  that  man  who,  commissioned  to  light 
on  the  summit  of  a  tower  the  beacon  fire  destined 
in  the  midst  of  night  and  tempest  to  guide  distressed 
sailors  into  port,  mockingly  places  there,  insteatl  of 
brilliant  and  far-shedding  jets  of  flame,  the  paltry 
simp  which  an  hour  ago  scarcely  availed  to  light  up 

comer  of  his  ovm  narrow  room  ?  such  i.?  the  philo- 
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sophy  of  common  sense.  Must  not  a  man  have  feJlen 
veiy  low,  must  not  his  soul  be  very  torpid,  if  not 
quite  dead,  before  he  can  seriously  apply  to  religious 
questions  the  narrow  principles  of  mere  conmion 
sense? 


SECOND   SECTION. 
APPLIED    PIIILOSOPHy. 


CHAPTER    I. 

RELIGIOUS    PHILOSOPHY. 

r. — KCLAT10M8   RKTUKKM    CH&ISTUXTTT  AXD  rniXOBOrirr. 

1.  Naturt-  of  the  Prohhm  :  iTisoluhle  dfjedivehj — 
Cfrnfiictifuj  claims — Services  rentkred  to  Chri^ 
tianity  }nf  Philosophy, 

TnT:  question  of  tlie  relations  and  respective  claims 
of  reason  and  faith,  so  often  discussed  already,  is,  we 
think,  destined  to  be  so  often  again.  By  most  authors 
it  gets  insensibly  confounded  with  a  liifferent  one,  that 
of  the  relations  between  Christianity  and  philosophy. 
We  confess  that  we  in  no  way  understand  this  last, 
taken  in  ita  generality.  What  ia  philosophy  ?  All 
the  world  is  agreed  that  it  is  free-thinking ;  human 
thought  in  the  greatest  spontaneity  of  which  it  is 
capable.  But  what  is  C*hristianity  ?  In  itself  one 
thing  only,  it  is  twenty  different  things  according  to 
different  minds.  It  onght  then  to  be  stated  first  of 
all,  and  this  is  almost  always  omitted,  of  what  Chris- 
tianity men  pui-pose  to  treat    Then  the  question  pro- 
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itsell'  in  the  following  terms  :  Does  pliilosophy. 
rty  of  thought,  naturally  anive  at  such  a  given 
Cliristianity  ?  But  it  will  still  be  necessary,  and  this 
difficult  to  ilefine  the  liberty  of  free  thought.  Biassed 
loughtfl  arc  not  free,  and  thought  may  be  biassed  in 
^orc  tliaii  one  way.  If  some  in  thinking  freely,  or 
Iiing  at  least  to  do  bo>  harmonise  from  point  to 
point  with  Christian  dogmas,  may  it  not  be  said  that 
they  have  unconsciously  taken  for  starting  point  what 
Ihejr  call  the  terra?  And  ii"  others,  equally  free- 
Ihijiking,  do  not  arrive  at  these  dogmas,  may  not  this 
be  because,  without  knowing  it,  they  were  resolved 
not  to  arrive  there  ?  To  the  Christian  who  philoso- 
phises and  continues  to  call  himself  a  Christian,  it 
will  Ije  objected,  you  wind  your  Christianity  on  the 
reel  of  philosophy  ;  to  the  philosopher  who  becomes 
a  believer  without  abjuring  philosophy  many  will 
exclaim,  your  Christianity  is  but  your  philosophy, 
mder  cover  of  an  evangelical  nomenchittire.  The 
evolution  in   either  sense  may  alike  have  a  great 

^T•la«  subjectively;  but  an  objective  value  is  al- 
nUMt  invariably  denied  it.  Nevertheless,  those 
ho  have  made  or  undergone  the  same  evolution, 
■SB  well  entitled  to  consider  their  respexitive  cx- 
perifinoes  as  the  counter-proof  and  verification  of 
each  other. 

We  believe  that  a  sincere  philosophy  must  nncon- 

ly  tend  towards  Christianity ;  we  hold  that  it  is 

ed  by  a  kind  of  magnetic  attraction  to  invert 

Uie  task  assigned  to  it  by  M.  Cousin ;  after  having 
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endeAvoared  to  raise  Christianity  up  to  itself  it  will 
end  l>y  lowering  iteelf  to  Christianity,  for  as  for 
taking  a  third  part,  and  trying  to  ignore  and  make 
abstraction  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
that. 

Besides  its  intrinsic  worth,  hesides  its  niuneirous 
uses,  besides  its  appearing  to  us  to  have  finally 
brought  over  to  the  Gospel  more  souls  than  it  bus 
detached  from  it,  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
no  one  becomes  a  Christian  without  becoming  a 
philosopher;   and  tliis  simple  and  profound  philo- 

phy,  that  each  believer  unwittingly  draws  from 
Christianity,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  solidity 
of  his  faith,  with  his  understanding  of  religious 
things,  with  the  consisteucy  of  his  piety,  and  the 
imity  of  his  life. 

If  by  religion  be  understood  a  positive  revelation 
of  the  designs  of  God  with  regard  to  the  human 
race,  and  by  philosophy  that  speculation  which,  em- 
bracing all  questions  and  all  problems,  seeks  for  the 
unity  of  the  great  whole  and  the  secret  nf  God,  we 
confront  with  each  other  two  absolute  pretensions — 
two  systems  of  general  regulation  of  our  thought-s 
and  actions;  nor  must  we  shrink  from  8a}'ing  that, 
taken  at  this  height,  religion  and  philosophy  recipro- 
cally deny  each  other. 

Philosophy  has  no  alternative ;  it  must  either 
accuse  itself  or  religion  of  falsehood.  So  soon  as  it 
recognises  religion  as  true,  it  must  needs  confess 
that  religion  knows  more  than  it  does ;  the  religion 
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did  not  know  more  than  pMlosophy  would 
necMHirily  be  false. 

If  philosophy  adopt  religion  for  the  starting  point 
xd  ita  speculations,  it  then  deaerta  its  own  peculiar 
principles,  and  absolutely  changes  its  character. 
Purely  intellectual  as,  at  all  events,  it  pretends  to 
be,  fnse  from  direct  interest  in  the  good  as  in  the 
tiseful,  it  consents  to  take  its  premisses  from  religion, 
which  is  an  affair  of  the  heart  and  conscience ;  Eind, 
by  so  doing,  it  impregnates  itself  with  a  foreign 
element,  it  renounces  all  individual  existence,  it 
obecures  beforehand  the  results  to  which  speculation 
may  lead  it 

In  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  Christianity,  that 
men  pretend  to  call  overpassed  and  obsolete,  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  age ;  and  it  will  always 
l*e  i«),  for  it  is  the  first  and  last  philosophy. 

In  the  appreciation  and  in  the  history  of  religious 
events  we  must  at  least  accept  the  religious  element 
as  a  fact,  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  human  mind,  as 
a  part  of  human  nature,  as  deep,  at  all  events,  as  all 
its  other  properties  and  other  tendencies — nay,  deeper 
than  all  others  ;  for  what  is  religion  if  not  the  search 
or  the  knowledge  of  a  first  principle  ;  not  an  abstract 
one  such  as  satisfies  philosophy,  but  one  living,  per- 
sonal, related  to  all  the  faculties  of  our  being  at  once, 
and  the  necessity  of  which  must  be  far  more  univer- 
sally and  keenly  felt  than  that  of  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple ?  This  last,  in  fact,  only  interests  philosophers ; 
the  former  intcirefts  the  whole  world,  philosophers 
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included;  and  they  muflt  needs  allow  that  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  smh  a  first  principle,  and  of  the  means 
of  entering  into  relations  therewith,  constitutea,  if  it 
be  poesiblc,  a  far  more  complete  philosoph}'  than 
theirs,  We  cannot,  then,  forgive  them,  when  they 
relate  a  n^lij^ious  event,  for  insisting  with  all  their 
might  upon  some  hidden  cause  more  pn>found  than 
the  religious  sentiment  itself,  and  unly  seeing  in  that 
religious  want  the  form  of  some  other  want,  or  the 
aociilcnt  of  some  phenomenon  still  mor<^  important 
and  real  Becaus<*  m«ui,  ^T^iiaally  emptiod  (tut,  ns  it 
were,  by  the  habit  of  8[>ecuhition,  may  como  at  last 
to  feel  no  want  of  GimI,  they  woidd  \\q  xaxy  wrong  to 
imagine  that  others  feel  none ;  on  the  contrary,  let 
them  acknowledge  that  this  want  is  the  most  con- 
stant, most  imiversal,  and  most  unextingiiishable 
that  hunnm  tiature  possesses,  and  that  in  every 
history  in  whicli  i-eligion  appears,  if  it  be  not  the 
only,  it  is  the  first  that  we  must  assume. 

Without  having  the  least  inclination,  or  expe- 
riencing the.  least  necessity  to  depreciate  phflosophy, 
we  liold  that  tlie  noble  fligltts  it  has  taken,  the 
beautiful  developments  it  has  received,  should  not 
learl  tjs  to  overlook  so  many  errors,  so  many  imcer- 
tainties,  so  much  anguish,  of  which  the  traces  and 
the  testimony  are  to  be  found  in  that  very  chosen 
band,  of  whose  works  philosophy  loves  to  compose 
tlie  trophy  of  human  reason.  Such  enormous  dis- 
crepancies wei^h  in  the  balance ;  and  we  may  confess, 
rvrithout  incurring  the  reproach  of  p}Trhonism,  that 
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only  "  in  order  to  prest'iit  to  the  buiuao  mind 
indispensable  corapleioent  of  truth,"  but  to  con- 
aecrate,  to  confirm  the  most  elementary  tniths  that 
philosnpliy  had  discovered,  the  Incarnation,  and  aU 
!ted  with  it,  waa  ot"  absolute  necessity. 
'hiI<)eoph<TS  tbeioselves  are  mea ;  and  if  philo- 
w>pby  had  conquered  in  theni  aU  evil  personality,  it 
vonkl  have  left  nothing  more  for  religion  to  do, 
niftiess  religion  be  a  solemn  amusoment  of  the  imagi- 
aaliDn  and  the  heart. 

We  nnu*t  not  condemn  philosophy,  or  else  we  must 
be  silent  ulnmt  the  religii>n  which  assumes  it,  leads  to 
ii^  and  would  create  it  did  it  not  exist.  Accordingly, 
Pa\il  has  not  condemned  it ;  and  when  he  warns 
diHciples  against  a  "  science  falsely  so  called,"  he, 
ng.  implies  the  existence  of  a  true  science, 
losophy  is  a  part  of  science,  or  rather  the 
science  of  science,  How,  besides,  could  he  have 
iXMidemnetl  it  without  condemning  himself,  seeing 
he  to  £te<iucnlly  and  happily  makes  use  of  it  1  We 
should  in  vain  attempt  to  deny  it;  the  writings  of 
St  Paul,  and  those  of  St.  John,  are  full  of  the 
highest  philosophy ;  and,  let  ua  be  well  understood. 
we  do  nut  only  mean  to  say  full  of  sublime  truth, 
bttt  full  of  that  philosophy  that  we  have  tried  to 
chuBCtense,  which  rises  from  appearances  to  reality, 
from  the  accident  to  the  essence,  from  the  particular 
lo  the  general,  from  changing  facts  to  immutable 
principles. 

Philosophy  has  been  much  alandereii,  and  I  am 
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not  going  to  defend  it;  but  I  shall  venture  to  aay 
that,  in  one  sense,  it  hits  rendered  service  to  the 
(lOspeL  In  applying  itself  to  penetrate  into  its 
inti'rior,  to  study  the  relations  of  its  parts,  its  inti- 
mate texture,  ita  system,  it  has  gradually  made  an 
example  of  that  philosophy  which,  making  abstrac- 
tion of  the  nature  of  things,  impresses  the  most 
arbitrary  character  on  religion,  and  necessarily  ends 
by  attributing  to  faith  a  merit,  that  of  bondage  ■ 
and  voluntary  blindness.  We  have  lost  nothing  in 
imderstanding  that  which  could  be  imderstood,  that 
which  was  made  to  be  so;  for  there  is  often  no 
niodium  between  misunderstanding  and  ignoring.  A 
good  number  of  those  who  did  not  believe  have 
thereby  gained  faith;  those  who  already  believed 
have  been  happy  to  see  how  profound  on  aU  sides 
is  that  foundation  of  those  hopes  of  which  they  had 
Wtherto  seen  one  side  only.  They  had  said  with 
joy,  "  I  know  in  Whom  I  have  believed  I"  they  now 
say,  with  no  less  joy  and  gratitude,  "  I  know  in  what 
I  beHeve  !" 

Let  ua  observe,  in  a  general  way,  that  these 
too  absolute  attacks  upon  reason,  far  from  serving 
the  cause  of  religion,  are  extremely  unfavourable 
to  it 

The  unbeliever  is,  above  all,  an  unbeliever  in  him- 
self ;  man,  in  order  to  believe  in  himself,  must,  first 
of  all,  believe  in  God ;  let  God  reveal  Himself — that  A 
is  to  say,  commtmicate  Himself  to  us — scepticism 
and  despair  will  absorb  themselves  in  His  breast  i 
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of  the  intellect,  no  leas  than 


peace  and 
the  peace 


aecurity 
and  security  of  the  heart.     It  is  Jde  wbo  will  teach 
us  alike  when  to  trust  in  our  reason  and  when  to 
distrust  it. 

Heterodox  science  has  its  own  earnestness.  If  I 
deniod  earnestness  to  an  absolutely  unbelieving 
science,  how,  step  by  step,  could  I  fail  to  extend  this 
exclusion  to  aU  the  intermediate  shades  between 
absolute  incredulity  and  orthodoxy.  And  again  I 
may,  indeed,  know  what  absolute  incredulity  is,  for 
there  is  such  a  thing ;  but  orthodoxy  is  always,  and 
neoeasanly,  relative,  and  there  is  but  one  way  of 
defining  it — which  is  to  say,  orthodoxy  is  what  I 

■  believe  and  you  do  not 

f 

■  F 
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national  character  of  Ovristianitrj — Rights  and 
Limits  of  Reason — Necessity  of  Faith. 


The  essential  opposition  pointed  out  between 
roasoD  and  faith  is  not  a  reality — they  are  two 
powers  reigning  in  two  distinct  domains.  Thus, 
those  who  will  have  it  that  Christianity  is  only 
faith,  and  those  who  insist  on  its  being  all  reason, 
are  equally  mistaken ;  it  is  both — it  oceupies  thought 
and  feeling;  it  alternately  submits  itself  to,  and 
withdraws  from  exanunation ;  it  has  its  obscu> 
rities  and  its  light  The  theologian  is  bound  to 
prove  that  he  is  well  informed ;  he  ought  to  win 
■    for  the   Gospel   the   respect  of   reason,  but  he  is 
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not  bouud   to  put  the   Gosjiel   upon   the    level    of 
peajion. 

Christianity,  a  Divine  nj)erfttion,  is  also  a  rational 
one,  and  mliunal  pixjtisely  iK-cause  Bivine. 

When  the  grace  of  God  has  opened  a  heart  to  the 
full  comprehension  of  the  cvangi^lical  inyftteiy,  thftt 
heart  mast  end  by  finding  the  G«»8pohlivinely  reason- 
able ;  but  jirenotis  t^^  iliat  moment  when  the  nian 
iweivc5  new  eye!?  and  ii  new  being,  I  prefer  that 
the  Oo8pel  l>e  taken  for  f(»lly  rather  tlian  wisilom. 

Wonderful,  yet  true :  Christianity  modifie«l  as 
the  world  likes  it  is  le«»  comprehensible,  for  it  is 
actually  absurd,  {gid  yet  it  appears  more  char. 
Complete  Christianity  ia  the  unly  rational,  the  only 
lt>gical,  and  yet  this  it  is  wliii-.h  appears  inconipr^- 
honsible. 

Strange !  Wlien  it  is  reasonable,  Cliristiamty  ia 
impotent ;  and  like  in  tlus  to  one  of  the  most  won- 
drous creatuiiis  of  tho  animated  wurld,  if  it  loses  ita 
sting  it  dies. 

If  Cliristianity  bd  reasonable,  it  is  \nth  so  high  and 
unforejjeen  a  rt^ason,  that  human  reason  needs  sonic 
time,  some  eftbrt,  and  perhaps  some  grace  fixira  Heaven 
U)  rise  to  ita  tone.  From  the  very  firet,  and  in  all 
times,  this  sublime  reason  hiis  jmssed  for  foolishness  j 
and  the  especial  folly  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and 
the  wise  of  the  world  is  to  take  these  most  reasonable 
doctrines  seriously. 

Human  reason  is  compotrnt  t<i  te^t  the  autlienli- 
lit V  of  ;i  n.'velation ;  and  if  the  task  imposed  on  it 
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rpganl  to  thi^  seem  above  ita  strength,  it  is  not 
)D  tluit  wo  have  to  (|uarrcl  with. 

WhRt  we  have  deiiiod.  utid  still  deny,  is  the  com- 
petence of  human  reason,  destitute  of  the  help  of 
revelation,  to  throw  lij^ht  on  the  gi-eat  question  uf  our 
deotiny,  and  to  re-establish  unity  iji  our  inner  life ; 
it  is  its  capacity  of  telling  man  >vhat  ho  wants  to 
know  about  his  soul,  his  true  condition,  and  God; 
it  i«  its  power  of  laying  "  any  other  foundation  than 
•Ittijl,  Jesus  Christ."  Let  tliese  questions  be 
with  us ;  let  it  be  proved  to  us  that  reason 
fill  tlie  post  wo  af&rm  it  cannot  fill.  Let  reason 
be  employed  for  this  pur|x)so,  we  on  our  side  will 
eas^y  it  tfjo ;  but  do  not  let  us  be  accused,  at  the 
wfstj  moment  that  we  are  reasoning,  of  hating  reason, 
and  while  wo  are  philosophising,  of  being  enemies  U* 
philoeophy. 

The  Christian  excepts  against  reasoif  when  it  j)re- 
leoda  to  engender  or  piixluee  truth.  He  does  in  his 
sphere  what  the  true  phUosopher  equally  doe43  in  his ; 
for  the  latter  admits,  in  virtue  of  and  l»y  the  authority 
of  an  internal  revelation,  fads,  for  the  discover}'  of 
which  reason  is  of  no  a  vail  The  philosopher  has 
not  g«»t  to  demonstrate  d  jtriwi  the  facts  of  this  in- 
XksjuI  r  ■  ^  ••  1  —a  revelation  without  antecedents,  a 
pnncipi  •  to  all  other  principles.    Tl>e  theo- 

higian,  for  his  i»art,  recognises  in  revealed  facts  a 
principle  isuprrietr  U)  all  other  princi[)le8;  he  too  does 
not  {injve  Ihestt,  for  to  prove  w«juld  be  to  create  them. 
By  acting  thus  lie  does  not  deny  reason ;  on  the  con- 
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tnuy,  )»e  makes  use  of  it.  Aud  here  we  may  o' 
that  reason — tliat  ia  to  say,  the  nature  of  thi 
vrill  always  be  for  ua  whatever  stand-point  we 
the  crit<?rion  of  truth,  and  the  fulcrum  of  lielief. 
must  always  be  the  cose  tl»at  the  truth  withoul 
ujeasuni  and  c«m»iiani  itself  with  the  tnith  withi 
us ;  with  tliat  intellectual  conscience  M'hich,  like  t 
moral  conscience,  ia  clothed  with  sovereignty,  p: 
nounccs  sentences,  knows  remorse ;  with  those  i 
sihtible  axioms  that  we  have  within  us,  which  form 
part  of  our  nature,  which  are  the  support  and,  as  it 
were,  t]»e  ground  of  our  thoughts — in  a  word,  witi 
reojion.  Every  doctriiie  is  in  this  sense  bound  to  bfl 
reasonable;  wliich  does  not,  however,  mean  that  every 
doi'.trine  is  Iwund  to  be  accessible  to  reason.  Notldnj 
preventa  reason  from  accepting  what  transcends  it; 

The  field  of  religious  ideas,  when  we  traverse  it  i; 
the  footsteps  of  natural  reason,  is  only  the  field  o 
problems  ojjd  contradictions.  The  farther  we  pene- 
trate the  greater  the  darknejis,  and  we  end  by  losing 
even  those  primitive  notions,  those  instinctive  beliefii 
we  possessed  Ixjfore.  Tliis  is  the  experience  of  al 
systems,  all  schools,  and  all  ages.  The  history  o 
philosophy  teaches  us  that  these  researches,  when  wi 
incautiou.sly  siimMnlpr  ourselves  to  them,  lead  to  te^ 
rible  questitiris — to  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss.  It 
there,  face  to  face  with  the  infinite,  that  man  seei 
realities  dissolve,  t  he  most  universal  certainties  vanisi 
away,  his  very  indiviiluality  become  a  pr<jblem.  I 
is  there  that  he  sees  the  external  world,  and  though 
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<»lf,  observation  ami  observer,  man  and  God,  swal- 

'  lowed  up  from  and  lost  to  his  terrified  sight  in  tlu' 

imineti^ty  of  a  horrible  chaos.     It  is  then  that,  seized 

[with  mysterious  horror,  he  looks  round  with  restless 

for  the  world  of  iinite  beings  and  intelligible 

B,  which  ho  wishes  he  had  never  left.    Thus  his 

ligion,  made  up  of  thought  done,  proves  to  have 

sither  enlightened,  nor  converted,  nor  consoled  him  ; 

,  he  finds  himself  as  far  from  the  goal  as  he  was 

!  these  laborious  researches. 
tn  the  establishment  of  the  relations  of  man  with 
I  the  Deity,  reascni  may  be  regarded  as  the  instrument 
of  the  religious  scutimeut;  coTiscitmct  is  its  seat. 

Reason  may  conduct  man  from  induction  to  iu- 
I  daction  up  to  the  belief  in  a  God ;  but  it  is  conscience 
I  that  receives  this  belief,  and  is  amenable  to  its  law 
|ltottS4)n  adopts  religious  ideas;  conscience  is  the  seat 
'of  the  religious  sentiment. 

Reason  may  and  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  appUc^i- 
H  tion  of  this  sentiment,  hut  is  not  this  sentiment  itself. 
H  It  doe3  not  tf^ach  us  what  conscience  teaches ;  and 
^ftconscienoe  on  its  side  is  unable  to  instruct  us  in  what 
^^ftlon  reveald. 

^^^To  enlight*.in,  to   modify,  to   produce   conviction, 
inch  is  the  office  of  reason.     It  belongs  to  conscience 
to  make  us  act  conformably  to  that  conviction ;  the 
I  is  neccasar)-  to  the  other.     Nothing  in  the  world 
Iti  more  fatal  tluin  reason  without  conscience,  or  con- 
'floiencc  without  rctwon. 

NatioDfl,  like  individuals,  cannot  be  modified,  still 
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law  regenerated,  except  by  facts.  Reason  will  not  do 
U8  well  as  nintives ;  syllogisms  are  inferior  to  ex- 
luuples,  luid  iu  this  re^^'iou  the  true  conviction  is  con- 
tagious. Instead  of  seeking,  arms  in  hand,  to  establish 
the  right  of  a  fallen  power,  show  that  it  is  not  aban- 
doned ;  prov'©  by  its  benefits  that  it  deserved  not  to 
be  80 ;  bring  forward  artuid  witnesses  of  its  dignity 
and  excellence;  l*e  seen,  in  your  own  person,  yoa 
alone  standing  beside  its  banner,  pressing  it  lovingly 
iu  your  hands,  raising  it  above  your  head.  .  . 
This,  believe  me,  is  the  unimswerable  argument ;  this 
is  the  earnest  of  victory ;  this  is  its  beginning. 

It  may  indeed  l:^  asserted  that  philosophy  lacks 
no  means  of  pro\-ing  the  necessity  of  aU  the  duties 
imposed  by  evangelical  moi-ality.  Nevertheless,  to 
get  these  accepted  and  accomplished,  the  Supreme 
Master  of  men  and  their  Divine  Educator  lias  had 
recourse  to  the  power  of  fticts.  The  Gospel  itself 
is  less  a  doctrine  than  a  fact,  and  whenever  we  aim 
at  reviving  some  moral  convictions  in  the  heart  (I 
say  in  the  heart,  for  elsewhere  it  is  a  theorem  and 
nothing  more),  we  shall  need  to  conform  to  the  ex- 
ample God  himsplf  has  given.  It  is  with  morality 
as  with  motion — and  with  good  right,  since  mondity 
is  to  the  soul  what  motion  is  to  matter :  the  philoso- 
pher who  best  proved  motion  was  he  who,  in  the  very 
height  of  the  discussion,  rose  and  began  to  walk. 

WTiosoever  pretends  to  draw  from  reason  and  from, 
nature  the  tine  and  eomplote  syst^im  of  the  relations 
of  man  with  God ;  whosoever  docs  not  present  religion 
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■  to  us  in  E  book  that  has  emanated  from  God,  deceives 

■  himself  and  us.  Yes ;  religions  trtitli  must  be  found 
tn  ft  book,  in  the  authentic  archives  of  a  revelation 
added  to  or  substituted  for  the  teachin*^  of  nature. 
Wo  ought  at  least  to  listen  to  one  wko  announces 
himself  as  the  bearer  of  a  book  of  God,  whereas  no 

Itnist  IB  due  to  one  who  produces  nothing  of  the  kind : 
thero  is  a  reasonable  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  first ; 
the  second  does  not  deserve  a  moment's  audience. 
Why  is  this  ?  Because  the  fonner  mines  within  the 
terms  of  a  prolmbhi  supposititm,  and  the  latter  set^ 
out  from  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  nothing  sup- 
ports and  that  everything  contradicts. 
This  ia  not  a  paradox,  but  a  truth  of  common  sense, 

Itiid  the  contrary  opinion  rest.<^  on  ;i  mistake  which  it 
is  eufy  to  explain. 
Nature  seems  to  us  to  have  a  voice  of  her  own ;  but 
it  is  not  enough  remembered  that  she  would  have  none 
had  not  the  Gospel  spoken.  She  speaks  to  us  through 
the  Gospel,  and  we  believe  that  she  speaks  to  us 
directly.  But  what  does  she  say — what  has  she  ever 
said,  to  those  that  the  Gospel  has  not  converted,  or  at 

I  all  events  modified  ?  What  is  she  to  such  but  a  great 
eaigma,  or  another  name  for  inflexible  necessity? 
What  docs  she  tell  tliem  regarding  the  character  of 
Goti,  Hi*  intentions,  His  \it11  concerning  man.  His 
system  of  governing  moral  creatures  ?  Nothing  dis- 
tinct, untiling  conclusive,  nothing  that  one  can  call  a 
revelation.  Men  believe  that  the  world  creates  us  a 
heart  to  explain  the  world ;  thoy  do  not  discern  that 
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it  19  our  heart  which  mterprcts  this  world  t-*  u 
that  the  nature  of  this  interpretation  depends  on  a 
quite  othi»r  cause  than  the  conteJuj^hiHcm  of  sensible 
phenomena  In  the  midst  of  Christian  influences 
they  know  not  how  to  assign  to  these  inflnences 
their  proper  part,  to  deduct  it  fn)ni  the  impression 
they  imagine  themselyes  recoiWng  from  nature 
alone,  and  rcduoe  nature's  part  to  its  true  value, 
which  is  nil  if  by  this  value  we  meant  the  capa- 
bility of  filling  up  the  abyss  hollowed  out  by  evil, 
the  power  of  constituting  life,  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  the  will;  in  a  word,  that  miraculous  and 
yet  necessary  equation  between  our  desires  and  our 
defltiny. 

Wliat  causes  us  to  attribute  to  nature  an  extent 
and  enei>gy  of  teaching  power  of  which  she  is  in- 
capable is,  that  we  are  not  very  fastidious  about  that 
teaching.  We  should  be  more  so  if  it  was  made  to 
include  all  the  elements  that  we  have  just  enume- 
mted.  It  would  then  be  very  decidedly  felt  that  God 
was  not  revealed ;  that  lie  can  only  be  so  by  some 
means,  subsequent  or  superadded,  in  nature  and 
reason — that  is,  by  a  bf  ►ok,  a  Bible ;  it  would  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  pure  and  rational  notions  that 
we  had  believed  to  owe  to  ourselves  (first  error),  and  , 
had  judged  adequate  to  the  wants  of  human  life  (an  ■ 
error  equally  great) — ^that  these  notions,  unless  they 
be  closely  attached  to  that  revelation  which  is  their 
stem,  are  but  effects,  never  causes — ^have  indeed  beauty, 
but  no  intrinsic  virtue.    Alas  I  the  most  vulgar  super- 
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more,  because  evea  in  its  falsity  it  coi- 
itb  a  truth  inherent  in  us — the  necessity 
tbat  Ood  should  speak,  and  the  impossibility  that  He 
abonid  not  have  spoken.  For  this  is  the  h}'potliesi3 
of  the  wliolc  human  race.  Humanity  expects  the 
Word^  tlirows  itself  on  all  that  offers  any  appear- 
tauoc  of  it,  spells  and  repeats  it  in  the  grossest 
imitations.  Hunianity  demands  a  god-man,  and  an 
Uiatoricai  religion;  humanity  never  was,  never  will 
be  deiatic 

Wlio  then  is  in  error  ?  Is  it  humanity,  c  some 
f«w  heaxtx  rsjfritji  1  Is  not  humanity  cleverer  than  all 
clever  men  put  together  ? 

One  would  say  that  for  some  people  the  longer  and 
direct  the  way  from  the  premiss  to  the  conclu- 
the  more  conviction  loses  its  plenitude;  a.^ 
though  it  fatigued  itsell'  in  those  windings,  and  arrived 
ttxhattsted  at  the  issue  of  the  argument.  Often  at 
thtf  end  of  the  most  logical  deductions  an  obstiiuite 
doubt  will  intrude — a  singxilor  sort,  of  doubt,  bringing 
fiirward  no  proof,  not  seeking  to  justify  itself,  but  for 
all  that,  throwing  a  cloud  over  the  most  carefidly 
aoqtiii>ed  convictions.  And  when  it  does  not  spring 
from  within,  it  springs  from  without.  Diffuseil 
in  the  crowd  that  surrounds  us,  it  assails  us  with  the 
mUB  of  all  foreign  incredulities.  No  one  knows  how 
hard  it  14  U>  believe  in  the  midst  of  an  unbelieving 
multitude.  Here  it  is  that  a  noble  exercise  is  oj*en 
to  6iitb,  and  here  that  its  grandeur  appears.  This 
Caitb  in  contested  truths,  when  it  is  calm,  patient^ 
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and  mOtluty  it  on«  of  t}ie  esscntiHl  attributes  of  all 
Oio  mCD  who  have  been  "great  in  the  ordur  of 
mitid."' 

There  is  one  tiling  tliat  is  too  mnch  forgotten, 
namely,  that  faith  in  the  Gospel  implies  little  faith 
ill  the  teuchiiifiB  of  pure  reason. 

Tho  CJospt^  does  not  offer  itself  as  a  hri^diter  lij;l»t 
addwl  to  our  natuml  light,  but  ti&  a  toith  to  di8«ij>ate 
our  darknesa,  aa  the  day  aueceeding  to  the  night.  It 
doL's  not  merely  imply ;  it  declares  that  all  were  out 
of  tho  way,  tiiat  there  was  not  ono  wise ;  no,  not  one. 
Xo  one  belie ve«  in  the  Gospel  without  believing  that, 
before  the  Gospel,  hiummity  was  in  the  dark,  and  in 
a  dark  so  much  the  more  dangerous  that  it  was  here 
and  there  imversed  by  lightning  flashes,  which  en- 
irouraged  man  to  set  out  on  his  perilous  way,  whereas 
'a  more  profound  and  impenetrable  night  would  have 
constxained  Idm  to  immobility,  and  kept  him  from 
nearing  the  abyss.  There  is  this  remarkable  fact 
which  we  must  not  overlook.  The  Gospel,  by  its 
light,  exercises  a  retroactive  virtue  over  our  past 
flarkuesses ;  it  makes  them  visible  to  us.  He  who, 
before  he  was  a  Christian,  believed  himself  sure  of 
many  things,  learns  ihcnt.eforth  how  little  worth  the, 
as  it  were,  gratuitous  and  anticipated  certitude  he 
had  ;  he  becomes  a  sceptic  retrosi»ect.ively,  nut  in  the 
present,  but  in  the  past,  which  is  yet  another  way  of 
paying  off  aiTcare. 

We  may  believe  more  or  less  well  according  as  w© 
understand  more  or  less  well.    Tltis  looks  like  a  bold 
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t,  l)ut  ita  explanation  w  easy.  In  religion,  as 
^everj^thing  else,  it  is  al^surd  io  pretend  to  under- 
stmnd  everything.  Aa  we  proceed  from  cause  to 
caitae,  the  moment  must  come  when  we  shall  have 
to  «ay,  Tliis  is,  because  it  is.  If  we  are  only  to  he 
satisfied  upon  the  condition  of  understanding  eveiy- 
thing,  it  is  plain  that  we  shall  not  believe.  Now, 
not  to  believe  is  not  to  know  ;  we  must,  then,  leiieve 
in  order  to  understand ;  hut  this  being  well  under- 
stood, we  odd,  that  we  must  imderstand  in  order 
to  believe  well  If  under  the  name  of  feith  you 
tDfeaii  a  principle  that  renews  the  soul,  faith  must 
be  a  comprehension  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  reciprocal 
peoetration  of  the  subject  and  object  The  Gospel 
invites  us  to  contemplate  truth;  but  wherefore, 
except  that  we  may  untlerstand  it  ?  There  are  in 
religious  truth  hidden  tilings  that  pertain  to  God, 
but  also  things  revealed,  which  are  our  share. 
ikltboagli  the  Lord's  ways  he  not  our  ways,  there 
ncs  that  we  do  not  really  believe  unless  we 
[id  tlieui.  In  ever}'  case,  to  fortify  our  faith, 
we  must  apply  ourselves  to  understand.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  reached  the  extremitj'  of  truth  with 
the  extrcmity  of  our  tingcr ;  we  must  embrace  it,  en- 
fold It  in  our  arms,  nii<l  clasp  our  tsvo  hands  Ix-yond 
H  in  adoration. 

The  ideas  of  f'liristiunity  are  not  Christianity  :  and 
we  mu«t  here  obsen^e,  that  if  from  real  living  (-hrts- 
limnity  we  almost  unwittingly  descend  to  the  ideas 
of  which  its  system  is  composed,  we  must  needs  re- 
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mount  aa  naturally  from  these  ideas  to  the  life  \s  hit:h 
is  it£  esaence. 

The  Guspel,  like  all  other  facts,  may  fuhiish  mate- 
rials  for  a  science ;  but  before  being  a  science  it  ia  a 
fact;  it  ia  an  action  of  God ;  and  it  is  leaa  importuni 
to  explain  than  to  experience  tliis  action. 

Our  soul  does  not  discover  but  recognise  truth : 
thus  it  judges  upon  evidence  that  a  jimcture  impos- 
sible to  chance,  impo8sil)le  to  calculation,  must  bo 
the  work  and  secret  of  God,  ami  t}»en  only  it  is 
that  we  really  believe.  Let  us  recapitulut4j :  the 
Gospel  is  believed  when  it  has  passed  for  us  from 
the  rank  of  an  external  truth  to  that  of  an  in- 
ternal, and  if  I  may  so  say,  of  on  instinct;  when 
we  hardly  find  it  possible  to  distinguish  its  reve- 
lations from  the  ravelations  of  our  consciousness; 
when  it  has  become  in  us  a  fact  of  our  conscious- 
ness. And  these  charactei-istics  are  so  far  from 
giving  it  ihe  least  leaning  to  farmticism,  that  it  is 
these  characteristics,  on  the  cuutrary,  that  distin- 
i^\iish  and  secure  it  therefrom.  Fanaticism  is  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  this  excellent  logic  of  faith ;  it  can- 
not allege,  either  to  itself  or  to  others,  any  of  this 
intimate  experience,  that  unexceptionable  verification 
of  facts  by  facts.  The  fanatic  is  blind ;  he  believes 
becaufle  he  does  not  see :  the  Christian  believes 
cause  he  has  seen. 

If  the  certitude  of  faith — if  the  right  to  be  a 
Christian,  depended  upon  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence ;  if  we  were  Christians  only  in  so  far  as  we 
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were  in  ft  condition  to  anB\s'er  all  the  objections  that 
science  might  ctuate  or  intelligence  formularise,  there 
would  be  very  few  Christiana  indeed;  nay,  strictly 
speaking,  there  would  be  neither  Christians  nor  Chris- 
Lianity. 

A  Christian  may  say  t4)  himself",  that  with  more  in- 
^rmatiou  than  it  has  been  possible  to  him  to  acquire, 
a  certain  objection  that  now  seems  to  him  perplex- 
ing would  have  seemed  frivolous.  He  may  say  to 
luniBelf,  *'  I  shall  probably  be  troubled  by  an  objection 
that  is  at  bottom  groundless,  at  which  a  cle%'er  person 
would  laugh,  which  never  would  have  been  proposed 
to  one  less  ignonmt  than  I.  la  it  just  that  1  Rhuukl 
let  myself  be  overthrown  by  a  phantom,  and  that  I 
afaotild  stake  my  peace,  my  strength,  my  spiritual  life. 
a|{ainst  an  adveisary-  who  on  his  side  risks  uothiug, 
and  knows  his  game  jxerfcctly  ? "  Xo,  no :  but  1  hasten 
to  add  that  there  must  be  here  neither  idleness  nor 
cowardice.  We  may  only  refuse  one  mode  of  combat 
to  acccjtt  another.  He  who  retreats  before  one  enemy 
muat  confipDnt  another,  He  has  to  justify  him- 
self from  tlds  apparent  want  of  courage.  He  must 
put  himself  into  a  condition  to  oppose  internal  evi- 
dence to  external  objections.  In  default  of  his  words 
his  life  must  become  a  refutation  of  heresy,  so  that 
heresy,  contemplating  his  conduct,  may  begin  to  doubt 
itself,  and  to  question  whether  that  same  Jesus 
Christ,  from  whom  this  man  evidently  receives  grace 
for  grace,  may  not  indeed  possess  that  glorious  ful- 
neas  that  hitherto  it  had  refused  him. 
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In  momlity  and  in  ndigiou  both,  the  certainty  of 
tratb  ifl  far  tuoro  important  than  the  refutation  of 
error. 

Chrifitian  certainty  is  something  differeut  U.)  intel- 
lectual certainty.  Doubt  is  a  ^^te  of  nothlugness, 
a  state  of  temptation  through  which  we  have  all 
passed  I  When  the  life  j^ows  feeble,  the  faith  is 
feeble.  Faith  creates  the  life,  but  the  life  support* 
the  faith.  Faith  is  light ;  when  it  is  not  this  it  sinks 
to  the  rank  of  mere  belief 

Philosophy  awakens  no  principle  of  life  and  reno- 
vation in  the  people :  faith  alone  has  this  privilege ; 
it  is  by  faith,  human  or  Divine,  that  a  people  lives 
and  moves. 

Prejudice  in  the  world,  and  in  philosophy  party 
spirit,  in  %-ain  resemble  faith  ;  faith  possesses  its 
object,  tiiuches,  feels,  tastes  it,  KTomea  unite<l  with 
it;  but  neither  authoiity  nor  syllogisma  will  give  ua. 
wth  regai-d  to  those  truths  of  which  the  soul  is  the 
judge,  a  certainty  immoveable  by  the  assaults  of  rea- 
soning. Kven  the  best  reasoning  can  only  produce 
eWdence  with  the  concurrence  of  the  soul,  and  we  ^ 
have  seen  doubts  rise  a  thousund  times,  hidepua  and  | 
sarcastic,  at  tlie  term  of  a  deduction  of  which  tlie 
diamond  links  formed  the  most  perfect  clijiin.  That 
massive  t^>wer  that  you  had  seen  on  the  horizon  was 
only  a  cloud. 
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Affrtemeni  of  Ideal  Philositphy  anrf.  Ideal  Chris- 
tianitif — Dangers  of  Speculation, 

pirittial  Blatters,  the  philosopLical  and  the  reli- 
,  Bssist  each  othur  to  frvin-trat*'  to  thi?  root 
r  sabjecis :  rniericni  rcrtim. 
The  knowledge  of  spiritual  tilings  ought  to  be 
oethinfT  analogous  U)  tlie  ronnion  of  nil  the  souses  : 
bt.  touch,  nothing  flhould  he  wauiin;Lj  Since  the 
hil,  to  know  has  no  longer  been  synonjiuous  ^^'ith  to  ser ; 
mfing  has  appeared  the  more  excellent,  and  men  have 
comt)  t<)  saying  that  we  vm\  only  know  Ck>d  on  con- 
dition or  seeing  Him. 

Hqipy  the  man  who  receives  truth  by  all  his 
faculties  at  once  !  far  whom  it  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  mind ;  the 
qnoDching  of  the  heart's  thirst ;  the  accomplishment 
af  tbe  vast  hopes  of  imagination ;  lastly,  the  quieting 
of  a  tmublnd  conscience.  It  is  the  whole  man  who 
i«  sick ;  it  is  to  the  whole  man,  to  all  Ids  wants,  that 
the  Biirine  source  of  redemption  addresses  itself. 
And  perhaps  certain  systems,  excellent  and  pure  in 
intention,  have  too  much  neglected  (or  should  I  say 
detpiiseil  ^)  those  sides  of  hmuan  nature,  the  cure,  the 
restomtion.the  Tt3gul<ir  development  of  which  enter  into 
the  idea  and  the  conditions  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
moral  being.  And  yet  men  have  l)eeii  perfectly  right 
in  giving  the  rei-tification  of  the  moral  sense  for 
fukmxm  to  this  general  renewal.  Nothing  is  more 
logical  and  more  effective     TiOve,  the  crown  of  the 
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work^  could  not  initiate  it  It  could  not  be  at  once 
end  ftnd  means.  How  should  we  offer  to  God  what 
w«j  do  not  possess  ? 
If  knowledge  be  vain  without  the  affection  it  is 
tined  to  produce,  affection  is  imperfect,  canial, 
'Mixed  with  impure  elements,  without  the  knowledge 
destined  t^>  give  it  ita  proper  character.  Individual 
Christianity  is  the  development  in  the  heart  and 
life  of  cejtain  ideas  and  certain  facts  that,  in  the 
Ooapel,  have  nothing  %'a^e  or  equivocal  about  them. 
There  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  thoughts  of  God; 
there  can  be  none  in  their  expression,  especially 
when  that  expression  i;*  that  of  the  truth  that  saves 
U3.  Too  much  care  could  not  l>e  taken  to  preserve 
the  itleas  to  wliich  llod  has  entrusted  our  regenera- 
tion from  all  that  might  have  rendered  their  bear- 
ing indefinite  or  their  conclusions  problematical. 
Nothing  in  the  Word  of  God  is  obscure  in  itself; 
nothing  is  so  save  by  the  fact  of  oxxr  nature:  but 
the  truths  by  which  we  are  to  be  regenerated  and 
saved  everywhere  appear  definite  and  distinct.  Tlius 
the  religious  task  imivosed  upon  us  is  not  to  render 
more  clear  any  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the 
Gospel ;  this  would  be  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  sun  ; 
we  are  only  bound  not  to  darken  them :  and  lie 
sure  that  in  this  gphere  whatever  is  obscure  becomes 
80  by  our  own  fault,  whether  we  have  wished  to  add 
our  thought  to  that  of  God  (as  is  especially  the  case 
with  Protestant  rationalism),  or  whether  we  have 
failed  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  truths  of  Hi« 
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^Wo^d  to  obtain  exact  knowledge  (aa  is  very  common 
in  the  Catholicism  of  the  multitude). 
Wliatever  man  may  do  in  other  respects,  whatever 
ke  may  pretenii  to,  he  cannot  prevent  his  life  ruling 
Kid  measuring  itself  according  to  his  knowledge  or 
his  ignorance  of  eternal  things.  Visibly  or  invisibly, 
positively  or  negatively,  he  refers  everything  thereto. 
Of  necessity  he  must  have  principles.    According  to 

I    what  Gik]  is  or  is  not,  and  according  to  what  Grod 
may  be,  so  man  will  be  this  or  that.    Such  as  his 
l>elief  18,  such  is  he. 
Although  wo  are  incapable  of  inventing  the  truth, 
there  is  within  as  something  capable  of  recognising 
it,  uniting  itself  thereto,  becoming  incorporated  with 
it.     If  the  re-e-^tftlilishnjent  of  a   perfect  harmony 
between  our  faculties,  of  the  whole  man  with  himself 
n        and  with  life — if  this  sentiment  of  jJenitude  and  con- 
H     tinuity  be  an  illusion,  where  is  truth  i    There  is  just 
"     as  good  reas«m  to  accuse  of  deception  those  native  and 
universal  beliefs  to  which  ^f.  de  Lamenais   would 
reduce  religion.     Tliese  are  evident  neither  on  better 
aathoriiy  nor  in  a  fnller  degree. 

Tn  matters  of  religion,  it  has  been  said,  we  must 
thcr  nut  make  any  use  of  reason — which  is  impos- 
,  or,  to  the  last,  refer  ourselves  to  ita  authority 
— which  contradicts  the  idea  of  a  revealed  religion. 
The  alternative  is  ban  I.  and  the  dilemma  would  be 
unavoidable  if  it  related  to  one  and  the  same  use 
of  reason.  Assuming  mau  to  be  fallen,  it  does  not 
belong   to  him  to  invent  a  method  of  rostoration  ; 
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bis  very  fall  implies  the  impossibility  of  this ;  but 
tliis  method  once  Kvealed,  why  should  he  not  be  in 
a  cunditiou  t^^  appreciate,  on  one  hand,  the  aduplAtion 
of  the  means  to  the  end,  and,  on  tlie  other,  the  com- 
patibility of  this  method  with  the  laws  of  that  rea- 
un  with  which  he  must  newls  compare  all,  though 
,  cannot  m(^ji9un»  all.  If  the  author  (Lamenais)  did 
not  believe  in  the  reality  and  certainty  of  this  cri- 
terion, he  could  not  bring  it  forward. 

But  since  he  admits  it  as  revelation,  he  must,  at 
all  events,  allow  it  as  a  criterion ;  and  therefore  let 
us  be  pennitted  to  employ  it,  in  order  to  loam 
whether  this  religion,  \\  hich  knows  more  than  rcaaon, 
lias  an3rthing  conti-aiy  to  reason ;  bv  which  word  we 
do  not  onl^'  mean  the  first  logical  principles,  from 
which  all»  even  the  moat  divergent  minds,  set  out,  but 
abo  those  first  dtitn  of  rnorulity  without  wliich  a  man 
is  not  a  man,  but  a  brut<;.  If  I  had  every  sense 
except  that  of  sight,  and  God  were  to  bestow  on 
me  that  adiiitional  facidty,  it  would  be  no  benefit, 
but  a  liitter  mockery,  and  consequently  I  could  not 
believe  Him  the  source  of  it;  if  my  fingers  found 
angular  or  pointed  what  my  eyes  announced  as 
smooth  or  rounded;  or,  t>o  speak  in  more  general 
tPrms,  if  the  tp„stimony  of  one  sense  did  not  agree 
with  that  uf  auother. 

If  my  eyes  only  servo  to  deceive  me,  I  shall  keep 
them  abut,  or  contine  myself  to  darkness.  Now 
revelation  is  to  reason  what  sight  is  to  touch,  or 
touch  to  sight. 
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Lamenais  bad  very  possibly  met  Christians  who 
"  lielii'.ve  that  God  has  spoken,  and  do  not 
renunine — or  rather,  do  not  appreciate  in  auy  way 
— what  He  has  said."  Cut  this  opinion  is  but  an 
opinion.  We,  for  our  part,  say  that  it  La  impossible 
[to  find  in  a  religion  that  comes  from  God,  any- 
aant  to  the  first  principles  of  reason ; 
lly  say  that,  if  we  di«l  meet,  in  a  religion 
I  ptofesalng  to  be  Divine,  with  anything  of  the  kind, 
we  sbottld  be  led  not  to  believe  it  Divine,  for  the 
principles  that  such  tilings  contradict  are  more  evi- 
dent than  any  of  the  liistoricAl  proofs  on  wliich 
religion  re«ts ;  and  further,  as  this  religion  insists  on 
being  l»elieved  wiUi  the  hfiart,  jis  it  requires  the 
lion  of  the  whole  man,  as  without  that  it  would 
really  l>e  a  religion,  it  is  impossible  that  it. 
sboold  say  the  contrary  of  what  our  conacience  says, 
ftud  that  it  should,  at  the  same  lime,  exercise 
ofor  us  that  regenerating  power  which  is  the   seal 

tof  B  Divine  religion-    An  appeal  to  my  admiration 
k  aIao  an  appeal  to  my  judgment ;  and  he  who 
consents  to  ailmire  by  so  doing   consents  to  judge. 
It    14    noi   in  every  sense  that  "God's   ways   are 
not  as  our  ways,  and  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts." 
[We   could   neither  admire    nor    even    discern    the 
I  justice  of  God  had  it  nothing  in  common  T\-ith  onr 
I  justico.  nor  His  goodness  liad  it  nothing  in  common 
I  with  our  goodness.     To   say  that  God   is   perfectly 
|ju»t  and  good  is  to  say  that   He  per^ctly  realisoa 
idea  that  we   form  to   ourselves  of  justice  and 
M 
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goodness.  It  may  be  that  a  veil  covers,  at 
points,  that  goodness  and  justice :  "  God  is  in 
heaven,  and  we  are  on  earth."  But  it  is  vrhat  we  do 
Me  thut  euables  us  to  judge  of  what  we  do  not  see. 

If  there  be  iinincihle  obscurities,  these  are  Lot 
peculiar  to  Christianity ;  they  are  found  identically 
in  deism ;  and  to  avoid  them,  we  must  either  pene- 
trate before  tlie  time  into  the  inaccessible  light  of 
heaven,  or  draw  bock  as  far  as  athfism,  where 
particular  obscurities  disappear  in  the  general  diirk* 
ness. 

Some  ask  their  own  intellect  for  infonnation  about 
God,  forgetting  that  we  can  only  see  CJod  by  God's 
own  light,  just  as  we  can  only  Be«  the  sun  by  the 
sun.  To  see  God,  the  int-ell(5Ct  should  be  full  of 
God,  imbued  and  penetrated  with  God.  With  such 
an  interior  eye  it  would  see  (jod ;  but  without  it,  it 
cannot,  however  penetrating  it  may  be,  know  or  find 
(jod.  Yet  nevertbi'less,  such  is  its  presumption,  that 
it  wants  to  know  respecting  God  not  merely  what 
can  be  knowTi,  but  also  what  cannot.  Here  the  limit 
is  laid  down  by  the  Scriptures,  which  declare  to 
philosophers  and  Christians,  "  That  which  may  be 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  tho.m  "  (Rom.  i  19). 
There  does,  then,  exist  that  of  God  wkuh  cannot  be 
known;  but  this  the  pride  of  reason  will  not  ac- 
knowledge— it  forgets  that,  beyond  the  light,  there  is 
night  and  the  abyss. 

Is  it  then,  in  general,  a  sin  to  desire  to  know  ? 
Not  so ;  but  it  is  a  sin  to  crave  to  know  what  God 
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I  has  commanded  ns  to  ignore.  Even  did  the  means 
I  of  knowledge  exist,  we  ought  not  to  avail  ourselves 
[of  tbem,  if  forbidden  by  God.  Where  the  means  are 
,  the  wish  seems  to  be  only  simple  folly ;  but 
aetliing  more.  There  is  in  the  very  dosire  a 
pTiBciple  of  insnbordination  and  discontent,  which 
oannot  be  innocent  To  mistake  onr  limits  is  not 
always  a  simple  error ;  it  is  only  ptide  that  can  lead 
MB  to  mistake  certain  limits.  And  the  more  unrea- 
Mcmble.  the  more  insane  the  mistake,  the  more  it 
betrays  our  pride,  which  alone  can  mislead  our 
reason  to  such  an  extent.  Now  these  limits  may 
W  defined  in  a  word.  If  God  has  given  up  the 
world  to  men's  diacussionSj  He  has  never  intended  to 
give  Himself  up  to  these;  there  is  an  abyss  between 
these  two  knowledge-s,  as  between  us  and  (Jod :  "  that 
which  may  he  known  of  God "  (Rom.  L  19),  as  the 
aj»o«tlc  expresses  it,  has  been  manifested  to  us  by 
God  himself  in  His  works,  in  which  "  His  eternal 
power  and  glory  do  appear "  (Itom.  i.  20) ;  but  to 
know  what  God  is,  we  most  be  God,  and  to  desire 
that  which  appertains  only  to  God  is  to  make  our- 
Jves  God. 

flf  a  superhuman  knowledge  of  God  had  been 
itMential  to  guarantee  to  you  the  certainty  of  all 
your  other  knowledge,  God  would  have  given  it 
you,  and  it  would  have  cccwed  to  be  superhuman,  or 
rather  it  would  never  have  been  3o»  You  feel,  indeed, 
'  ^  bottom,  that  what  conscience  and  religion  teach 
I  you  leqpectiDg  God  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  the  end 
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you  alletrc.  aud  thut  lil'o  and  science  organise  Ihcm- 
«elves  very  well  around  tliis  notion  ;  yet.  this  notion 
IS  iinperftHit  according  to  you.  Yes;  because  you 
want  to  know  God  as  God  knows  HiniBelf :  but  if 
you  only  lay  claim  to  a  human  knowledge  of  (iod, 
you  have  a  knowledge  perfect  in  its  kind;  and  in 
thia  respect  you  have  neither  to  complain  of  nature 
nor  of  religion, 

Between  spciulatinn  tn  \m\\'  tl»uut>ijt,  and  ^ooil- 
neas,  there  is  a  whole  ali\-^.  ami  it  u  not  thought 
that  will  ever  fill  it  up. 

Pure  absti'action — 1  mean  thought  without  feeling 
— does  not  lead  to  truth,  aud  the  entire  absence  of 
all  bias  that  it  affects  involves  a  false  position. 

Wo  may,  without  any  danger  to  truth,  make 
abstraction  of  mat<irial  interests, — they  need  not 
enter  into  the  ac4:ount  at  all ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  do  the  same  with  moral  interests.  On  the  con- 
troiy.  tliia  prepossession  is  essential  to  the  research 
of  truth.  It  is  not  penuitttjd  us  to  be  indifferent 
here. 

The  habit  of  abstraction  hardens,  brutalisee.  There 
ifl  more  true  entlmsiaam  in  those  who  are  in  a  huny 
to  conclude. 

Thought  for  thought's  sake  is  nothing  better  than 
art  for  art's  sake. 

The  force  of  on  individual  and  of  a  nation;  lies 
not  in  being  free  from  prepossessions,  but  rather  in 
having  them.  We  must  be  partial  to  something 
or  other. 
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The  evil  consists  not  in  Leing  interested,  but  in 
being  ao  in  what  does  not  deserve  our  interest 

_It  ia  important  to  remark  that,  unlike  other  reli- 
the  Gospel  only  odmita  the  speculative  ele- 
"roenl  under  the  title  of  support  and  auxLliaTy  to 
the  practicaL  Not  only,  as  you  may  easily  conceive, 
is  no  dogma  passive,  but  the  exposition  of  the  dogma 
stops  short  precisely,  I  might  aay  abruptly,  at  the 
point  where  the  practice,  thoroughly  satisfied,  woidd 
baTB  nothing  to  gain  from  any  ulterior  development. 
It  may  be  that  a  perfectly  connected,  because  per- 
fectly true  religion,  has  delighted  some  minds  like  a 
perfect  syllogism;  it  may  be  that  the  complacency  felt 
at  being  able  to  reason  out  one's  religion  has  led  to  a 
little  too  much  reasoning ;  it  may  be  that  we  have 
too  much  trie<i  to  dmw  it,  body  and  soul,  out  of  the 
aUstractiou  of  dialectics,  and  tlmt,  the  effect  adapting 
itaelf  to  the  cause,  we  have  procured  a  certain 
number  of  conversions  rather  intellectual  than  moral. 
It  may  even  be  that  we  have  attempted  to  perfect 
the  Divnne  logic ;  that  to  cut  out  a  smoother  and  more 
direct  path  for  Christian  reasoning,  we  have  sup- 
pressed, at  all  events  by  our  silence,  certain  inspireil 
passages  (and,  consequently,  certain  truths)  that  God 
hAd  set  as  a  snare  to  the  prido  of  logicians  ;  it  may  be, 
in  short,  that  a  little  of  the  rationalism  so  vehemently 
attacked  by  the  orthodox  may  be  one  of  the  charac- 

ristics  of  our  modern  orthodoxy.  But  this  abuse, 
fc- which  we  must  not  underrate  the  importance,  is 
from  counterbalancing  in  our  preaching  the 
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incontestable  merit  of  a  more  syst^jmatic  teaching 
— a  merit  of  which  tlie  practical  oonaequences  should 
make  ns  feel  the  value. 

Philosophy  and  lofty  sentiroents  have  leas  connec< 
tion  than  is  often  suppo8*.^d  with  Divine  truth  j  and 
it  ia  not  by  dint  of  humaD  1^'isdum  that  we  riae  to 
understand  the  wisdom  of  GotL 

You  must  keep  your  heart  in  safety;  you  must 
resen'e  ifvithin  you  certain  principles  that  no  discus- 
sion htis  the  right  to  infringe  or  even  to  agitate. 
Wliatever  may  happen  as  to  the  rest,  and  what- 
ever the  issue  of  the  discussion,  so  much  remains 
irrevocably  acquired  by  your  conscience :  God  is 
God;  I  must  live  for  II im;  love  Him  above  every- 
thing ;  do  His  will,  Uis  whole  will,  and  nothing  but 
His  will  You  have  arrived  at  these  convictions  by 
the  Vftry  road  that  some  pretend  you  ought  not  to 
have  taken ;  these  convictions  have  struck  their  root 
in  the  very  mystery  that  you  are  obliged  to  discuss. 
Tliis  is  of  absolutely  no  consequence :  they  are  true 
in  themselves ;  they  are  henceforth  evident  to  you ; 
the  diminution  or  destruction  of  the  mystery  of  your 
faith  would,  no  doubt,  do  them  mortal  injury  by  up- 
riKiting  them  from  your  heart ;  but  they  can  no  longer 
be  uprooted  from  your  mind:  after  all,  l>efore  all, 
they  are  truths.  You  know  this.  Well  then,  say 
to  yourselves :  After,  as  before,  all  discussion,  this  is 
tnicthia  is  necessary;  all  that  contrailiots  or  weakens 
it  is  necessarily  false ;  1  shall  accept  nothing  except 
these  immutable  truths;  if  they  are  not  a  touch- 
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stone  to  discover  trvith,  they  will  servo  as  a  touch- 
stone to  reveal  error. 

Let  us  muturtlly  worn  each  other  of  the  danger  of 
tnniing  into  8f)eculation  what  has  been  given  us  to 
live  on ;  and  of,  so  to  speak,  pillaging  truth  to  benefit 
our  curiosity.  Let  us  admire,  indeed,  but  let  us  alsf) 
render  thanks ;  admire,  but  humble  ourselves  ;  ad- 
mire, but.  ask  above  all  knowledge,  for  the  love  that 
edifie&  But  let  us  never  weaiy  of  saying  to  our- 
aelTes,  and  proclaiming  to  others,  that  the  Gospel  is 
divinely  roasi>nable ;  that  it  is  wisdom  amongst  the 
perfect,  and  adapted  alike  to  give  wisdom  to  the 
simple  and  simplicity  to  the  wise. 

The  intellect  only  enables  us  to  appropriate  the 
idea  of  things,  not  their  impressions,  their  reality 
And  if  it  suffices  in  science,  properly  so  called, 
which  has  for  its  object  qply  tlie  idea-s  of  things  and 
their  logical  fitness,  it  does  not  sutfice  in  the  sphere 
of  those  facts  whose  object  is  to  enter  into  iuune- 
diAtjo  coutAct  with  the  living  forces  of  the  soul, 
and  which,  without  that  contact,  would  lose  their 
character  and  even  the  reason  of  their  existence. 
No  doubt,  in  this  sort  of  knowlc<lge,  as  in  every 
other,  the  understanding  has  functions  to  fill ;  but 
truth  do<.'S  not  stop  short  at  the  miiTor  the  under- 
standing presents,  it  passes  through  it  to  reflect  itself 
in  the  innermost  mirror  of  the  soul ;  and  we  may  say 
of  truths  of  tills  order,  that  they  are  only  perceived, 
only  understood,  inasmuch  as  they  maku  themselves 
felt  in  that  part  of  ourselves  which  is  the  seat  of 
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our  afrectiiiiii^,  and  coiiseqiieutly  the  true  centre 


our 


lif& 


If  Ttsligion  be  something  more  tban  a  science,  if  it 
be  life  flowbg  fixim  w  fnct,  it  is  rlwr  Oiat  it  does  not 
appcuil  to  tlie  mind  alone,  and  that  >>  lioever  only  sees 
in  it  the  mass  of  ideas  that  it  contains,  remains  out^ 
side  of  the  truth.  Or  even  if  he  gjvve  all  possible  atten- 
tion to  curb  oftbe^e  ideas,  to  their  mutual  relations, 
to  their  totality — even  if  he  daily  made  some  new 
discovery  in  that  domain,  all  this  wonld  not  advance 
him  a  single  step  towanls  truth  ;  wlmt  lie  Imd  learnt 
might,  indeed,  b*"  exariK'  /;•«»-  l»ut  it  wonld  not  be 
the  truth 

It  is  very  evident  that  in  it«elf  reasoning  does  not 
lead  to  feeling  ;  and  >vbeuthouj:ht  is  too  much  preoc^ 
cupied  with  the  idea  of  a  fact,  the  idea  is  retained  and 
the  fact  escapes.  It  is  th«  sarue  as  M-ith  a  man  pre- 
vented by  the  sun's  light  from  seeing  the  sun.  In  vain 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  ideas  connected  with 
Christianity ;  this  veiy  beauty  and  number  become  a 
snare  that  prevents  our  advancing  beyond,  and  the 
interest  of  curio.gity  prevails  over  all  others.  In  vain 
do  these  ideas  come  so  near  l«»  truth  that  they  seem  its 
verj'  substance  :  tliis  new  snare  is  more  dangerous  than 
tlie  first ;  were  they  farther  removed,  were  they  even 
qTiite  foreign  to  the  truth,  this  illusion  would  not  be 
|x»ssible  ;  and  hence  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
tliat  the  occupations  most  unconnected  with  Christian 
speculation,  provideil  they  do  not  oppose  CbrLstian 
morality,  are  leas  likely  to  distmct  the  soul  from 
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what  should  be  it3  first  object  here  hdow.  It  is  often 
far  better,  tus  regards  the  religious  life  of  the  heart, 
to  be  a  merchant,  an  artist,  a  geometrician,  than  a 
theologian. 

The  exclusive  appliration  of  the  intellect  to  reli- 
gion not  only  fails  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  truth, — 
ia,  to  the  life, — but  it  actually  tends  to  remove 
farther  and  farther  from  it 

The  habits  of  thought  are  not  less  tyrannical  than 
others,  and  a  time  comes  when  change  is  impossible 
even  to  the  strongest  will  Let  us  trace  the  moral 
histoiy  of  a  man  given  up  to  the  tendency  we  have 
described.  Earnestness  of  spirit  certainly  failed  not  to 
•coomptiTiy  his  earliest  steps ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
stippose  tliat  from  the  verj'  first  he  only  saw  in  religion 
object  of  philosophical  speculation.  His  first  in- 
on,  no  doubt,  was  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  soul, 
it  to  it  his  life,  but  this  impression  was  super- 
[  fugitive  ;  thought,  thoroughly  fascinated, 
iw  itself  upon  this  rich  Iwoty,  and  turned  it  entirely 
t»j  its  own  account.  Tliis  inclination  became  dominant 
tyrannical ;  everything  that  was  destined  to  be 
aliment  of  the  soul  became  the  feast  of  the  intel- 
lect Each  gain  of  the  mind  was  a  loss  to  the  soul, 
which,  more  and  more  out  of  court,  more  and  more 
;emned  tO  inaction,  lost  its  elasticity  by  want  nf 
The?  man  having  contracted  the  habit  of  seiziut^ 
bold  of  all  things  by  their  intellectual  side,  gradually 
grew  incapable  of  grasping  them  under  any  other  as- 
Sing^dar  fact!  he  went  on  learning  ever  better 
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and  better  how  to  give  account  of  the  effects  of  truth 
upon  the  soul,  and  became  ever  more  and  more  in- 
,  capable  of  experiencing  these  effecta  himself;  he 
Bpokc,  he  wrote  perhaps  cm  the  orda-  of  jrace,  and 
his  heart  grew  more  and  more  hanioned  against  the 
influence  of  grace ;  in  all  his  religious  consi  Jerationa, 
the  idea  of  the  thing,  [(resenting  iUelf  boforo  the  tiling. 
inleq)osed  as  an  obstacle  between  the  fact  and  him ; 
en;  long  he  luvl  nothing  of  all  these  facts  but  their 
phanUTinis,  wlach  faithf\illy  represented  their  form  and 
colour,  but  did  not  contain  their  substance.  lie  felt 
this,  and  grew  uneasy;  he  determined  to  make  reli- 
gion, so  long  his  study,  at  last  a  business,  and  his 
business  ;  he  sought  to  place  himself  under  the  action 
of  truth,  and  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  it,  but  by 
force  of  habit  his  mind  always  came  to  substitute  itself 
for  his  conscience;  seeking  vainly  for  a  religion  in  this 
system  he  could  only  find  a  system  in  this  religion. 
In  his  anguish  he  would  fain  have  forgotten,  liave 
ignored ;  he  envied  the  credulity  of  the  simple,  of  chil- 
djen  ;  lie  would  have  given  all  his  science  for  a  single 
sigh  of  theirs,  and  all  his  intellect  in  exchange  for 
tlicir  heails,  for  his  had  ceased  to  l^eat,  Ids  had  become 
mind.  He  would  have  wished  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  \  Jotted  from  his  memory,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  religion  to  becjome  unknown  to  him,  so  that, 
presenting  itself  to  him  anew,  it  should  act  upon  his 
soul,  matle  young  once  more,  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
new  truth  and  an  unexpected  blessing.  Fruitless 
wishes :  one  cannot  regain  the  eye  one  has  lost,  nor 
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reeo^er  the  faith  which  is  the  eye  of  the  soul  Strange 
condition,  in  which  one  hoth  believes  and  believe© 
not ;  in  which  the  faith  of  the  mind  helps  one  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  the  faith  of  the  heart ;  makes  na  be- 
moan its  absence,  yet  cannot  bestow  it :  state  of  light, 
indeed,  but  of  a  light  which  does  nothing  but  make 
our  darkness  visible ;  ignorance  in  science,  error  in 
truth,  unbelief  in  fiaith,  malediction  under  the  form 

Kising ;  contradictory,  insane  state,  for  which 
d  reproach  the  Divine  Power  as  for  a  cruel 
if  indisputable  evidence  did  not  constrain 
ns  to  impute  it  to  our  own  selves ! 
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The  system  of  Christianity,  that  is  to  say,  the  rela- 
ium  of  its  facts  with  each  other,  and  of  all  of  them 
together  to  one  common  fundamental  idea,  to  one 
single  end ;  the  comparison  of  this  religion  with 
human  nature,  on  which,  if  we  may  so  speak,  God  has 
taken  its  measure  and  traced  its  plan ;  the  alternate 
explanation  of  Christianity  by  nature,  and  nature  by 
Chriatianity;  the  definition  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and 
its  application  to  the  details  of  life ;  the  comparison  of 
this  system  with  all  other  systems,  each  of  which, 
tmable  to  hold  or  to  give  account  of  eveiy  fact,  left  some 
lai^  deficiency  that  Jesus  Christ  has  filled  up,  some 
limmeDfie  difficulty  that  He  has  blotted  out ;  in  a  word, 
the  re<x>nciliation  by  Christianity,  and  by  it  alone,  of 
all  the  contradictions,  all  the  distracting  dualities  of 
ich  life  and  oiu:  very  nature  seem  formed, — ^here 
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\&  enough  to  givo  you  an  idea,  though  a  very  feeble 
one»  of  the  infinite  speculations  in  which  the  study  of 
.Christian  i)hLlo9ophy  may  involve  an  observing  and 
meditative  mind. 

Christianity,  which  denies  the  sufficiency  of  philo- 
sophy in  these  matters  (of  theodicy),  has  not  been 
able,  in  bringing  forwanl  a  sobition.  to  take  the  atti- 
tude of  pliilosophy ;  has  not  untiod,  it  cut  thi*  knot: 
but  the  knot  was  living,  and  it  has  bled. 

Philosophy  in  religion  is  an  iufltrument,  a  method ; 
we  have  not  got  to  do  so  much  with  a  given  phfloso- 
phy,  a  philosophical  construction,  as  with  the  philo- 
sophic spirit,  by  means  of  which  we  class,  generaHse, 
abstract,  find  out  the  true  relations  of  things; 
remount  from  appeamnces  to  reality,  from  pheno- 
mena to  principles ;  embrace  the  whole.  This  spirit 
helps  us  to  discover  the  philosophy  of  religion,  ■ 
that  is  to  say,  the  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
centre  of  the  elements  that  compose  it,  and  its  rela- 
tion with  the  worl<l  nud  with  life.  It  is  by  the  aid 
of  this  spirit  that  we  grasp  and  point  out  the  secret 
harmony  that  exists  between  all  things;  between 
religion  and  nature  or  human  life;  and  in  human 
life  between  individual  and  social  existence ;  between 
art  and  reality ;  between  thought  and  action,  liberty 
and  order;  between  particular  nfTections  and  general; 
between  instincts  and  duties;  between  the  interest 
of  the  present  and  the  thought  of  the  future.  Here 
philosophy  appears  not  as  an  object,  but  an  instru- 
ment. 
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"Wbdn  we  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  Chrbtianity, 
Bern  to  speak  of  somet  hiug  extraordiuary,  remote, 
accessible  to  few  minds ;  and  yet  to  say  that  Chris- 
L.tiamty  m  philosophical  is  but  to  say,  in  other  words, 
Itiiat  it  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with  our  nature ; 
libnt  it  Is  human,  simple,  logical,  practical  Thus  we 
[cannot  better  bring  into  relief  the  philosophy  of  the 
I  Gospel,  nor  enter  better  into  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
[nor  better  sen-e  the  cause  of  the  religious  movement, 
[than  by  canning  the  morality  that  abounds  in  the 
I  Gospel  itself  to  abound  in  our  preaching.  The  Cliris- 
[tian  pulpit  has  in  this  respect  a  position  to  regain, 
land  till  this  is  done  the  preacher  dues  not  know  what 
Uiuy  be  ita  authority  and  power  in  an  epoch  like 
|i«an. 

The  speculative  philosophy  ul  Lkiisliauity  is  the 
Jstody  of  the  speculative  ideas  of  which  Cliristianity 

the  expression.  It  teaches  the  principles  to  which, 
I  ill  the  human  mind,  Christianity  attaches  itseUl 

Practical  philosophy  shows  to  what  consistency  of 
I  life  Christianity  leads. 

The  first  is  analytical  or  retrogressive ;  it  goes  back 
I  to  princiides.  The  second  is  synthetical  and  progres- 
§ivc.  With  regard  to  the  former,  Cliristianity  is  the 
I  term ;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  starting  point. 
IFractical  philosophy  is  not  morality;  morality  traces 
[daty,  practical  plulosophy  gives  ua  the  fact  The 
'  one  ia  a  oxle.  the  other  a  histoiy. 

Christianity,  in  many  of  its  elements,  is  capable  of 
■ttimilating  itaelf  to  the  manners  of  any  people  what- 
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soever.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  may  become  popular. 
Some  of  its  principles  have,  in  their  concurrence  with 
the  interestii  of  humanity,  an  evidence  resembling 
that  of  those  interests  themselves.  There  are  Cliris- 
tian  instincts  in  the  world  as  it  is ;  were  we  to  look 
very  closely,  we  Rhould  find  evangelical  traditions  at 

I  their  basis,  but  they  are  none  the  less  iiiBtincts,  so 
oloaely  are  thuy  assimilated  to  our  being.  We  have 
many  of  this  kind.  There  have  been  ages  and  na- 
tions that  did  not  believe  wlmt  we  iuingine  must 

F always  have  Iteen  l:»elieved.  Worldly  evidence  ends 
\tj  Attaching  itself  to  things  acquired. 

If  it  l)e  uftefid  to  the  mnn  of  the  world  to  disoover 
by  comparison  the  falsehood  and  the  incompleteness 
of  his  actual  reprosentations.  it  is  not  useless  to  the 
man  of  the  Gospel  to  recognise  what  of  just  and 
true  existed  in  those  verj'  representations  that  formerly 
were  his;  and  the  triumph  of  Cluistian  philosophy 
hardly  consi.sts  more  in  re  vending  to  ua  the  error  of 
our  former  judgments  than  in  showing  what  it  is  that 
i-eunitc3  our  two  epochs  and  continues  the  former  in 
the  latter,  or  makes  the  latter  remount  to  the  former. 
It  is  well  to  show  what,  under  the  influence  of  grace, 
as  under  the  action  of  a  Divine  graft,  becomes  of 
those  forces  that  grace  does  not  destroy,  those  wants 
that  she  does  not  deny. 
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lU  IktHny  on  Earth;  Tnith,  position,  and  force. 

Reuotocs  truth,  and  aU  tnitn,  indeM,  resembles  a 
vast  building  in  which  duiijig  many  years  one  single 
atoiy  is  occupied ;  the  proprietor,  who  has  but  i-ecently 
imtercd  upon  it,  living  there  alone.  But  he  will  have 
ft  son  who,  when  he  is  grown  up,  will  settle  down  in 
bis  tarn,  and  occupy  the  secrmd  st^jry  ;  that  son  will 
alio  haTC  a  son,  in  wliose  favour  ho  will  by-and-bye 
dispose  of  the  third  story ;  and  then  the  whole  large 
house  will  be  found  open,  inhabited,  animated. 
Daring  a  long  period,  however,  you  might  go  and 
knock  in  vain  at  the  third  or  even  the  second 
itoiy;  no  one  would  answer  you,  the  door  would 
open  ouly  on  the  ground-floor.  Thus  there  are 
different  stories  or  stages  of  truth  :  the  most  general 
fonn  the  ground  floor;  in  the  others,  when  the 
time  is  come,  lodge  more  special  truths;  till  then, 
if  you  w  ish  to  sec  anything  of  these,  you  must  apply 
at  the  ground-floor,  where  they  dwell  with  their 
IMuneote,  around  one  same  hearth,  blended  in  one  family 
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circle,  not  having  as  yet  sot  up  house  for  themselve 


thus 


alaverv, 


t!)e  reprobation 
trine  of  personal  freedom,  remains  for  a  season  impli- 
caU\1  in  Siime  more  general  truth,  from  which,  wiih 
the  help  of  time,  it  will  disentangle  itself  It  is  thus 
that  the  mutual  indei)endence  of  Churcli  and  State, 
nowhere  explicitly  taught,  is  everywhere  taught 
implicitly,  because  it  springs  from  another  more 
iibstiTu^t,  more  profound,  and,  if  you  will,  more  theo- 
logical truth,  Tlie  whole  (question  \s  to  know  whether 
an  honest  logic,  a  loyal  spirit  of  consistency,  will  or 
will  not  deduce  it. 

Truth  is  not  unknown,  is  not  a  stranger ;  each  one 
knows  her  by  sight,  each  one  preserves  some  memory 
of  her.  No  one,  indeed,  has  lived  in  intimacy  with 
lier.  but  on  each  she  has  let  fall  a  look  that  penetrat«; 
to  the  soul ;  and  this  tender,  piercing,  melancholy 
look,  this  luminous  look,  which  is  a  ray,  accompanies 
us,  pursues  us,  and  casts  a  faithful  light  athwart  our 
darkness.  Each  age,  each  man  has  rcoeived  fmni  her, 
in  this  prof(nm<l  glance,  some  utterance  that  he  rcca-Us 
and  refHiat^  ;  nowhere  complete,  noM'here  established, 
she  has  stanipetl  her  impress  everywhere ;  in  all  insti- 
tutions,  all  prejudices,  in  the  most  difiierent  customs, 
there  is  something  of  her  still ;  the  human  race,  society, 
live  only  on  her  memoiy ;  it  is  the  salt  that  preserves 
them  from  entire  dissolution.  And  yet  to  see  how 
men  receive  her  as  she  goes  on  reclaiming  some  new 
fragment  of  her  inheritance,  would  one  guess  that  she 
had  a  sort  of  foothold  among  them,  and  that  thev 
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I  moro  or  less  gi  vi^u  her  w^ges  ?    "  She  came  imto 
her  own,  and  her  own  received  her  not." 

We  know  tbo  praclse  day  when  He  who  b  the 
truth,  th«?  whole  truth,  aHcended  Calvary  to  shed  His 
bIo<kl  there ,  but  for  ages  post,  partial  truth,  soinetiiuea 
under  the  form  of  a  principle,  sometbues  already  per- 
lified  in  a  man,  has  been  climbing  with  laborious 

even  steps,  its  own  m}'sterious  Calvary. 
Truth  is  a  suppliant  which,  standing  on  the  thresh- 
old, constantly  struggles  towards  the  hearth  whence 
sin  has  Imuishod  her.  As  we  pass  and  repass  by 
that  door  that  she  never  leaves,  her  sad  and  imposing 
form  fixes  for  a  moment  our  careless  gaza  Each 
tiine  it  a^'akes  in  our  memory  I  know  not  what 
collection  of  order,  glory,  happiness ;  but  we 
,  and  the  image  gets  effaced  We  have  never 
been  able  entirely  to  repudiate  truth;  we  retain 
mm»  unconnected  fragments  of  her;  jus(t  as  much 
eh'  r  enfeebled  vision  can  bear;  just  what  is 

d  to  us :  for  the  rest,  we  reject  it,  or  we 
disfigure  it  till  it  is  no  longer  recognisable,  keeping 
however  (and  this  is  one  of  our  misfortunes)  the 
l^of  things  we  no  longer  possess.  Truth,  moral 
ftl,  resembles  one  of  those  tombstone  inscrip- 
tions, over  which  evcrylwdy  passes  on  their  way,  and 
ktch  goes  on  getting  daily  more  and  more  effaced,  till 
friendly  clusel  comes  to  deepen  its  letters  in  the 
worn-out  stone,  so  that  all  the  world  is  obliged  to  ol> 
I  and  read  it.  This  chisel  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  meu,  who  keep  obstinately  bent 
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.'cr  the   ancient    inscrii»tiou,  at  the  risk  of  being 

jshed  over  and  trample<l  down  on  the  marble  by  the 
kinhttentive  feet  of  the  passers-by ;  tliat  ia  to  say,  this 
trutli  fallen  into  ubliviou,  this  daty  become  obsolete,  ■ 
finds  a  witne^  in  the  person  of  some  mau  who  has  not 
Ixien  cont-ented  to  iMilieve,  without  further  ejcamina- 
tion,  that  all  the  world  was  right  merely  because  it 
was  all  the  world. 

E\t1  cannot  justify  evil ;  the  true,  the  right,  have 
no  conditions  ;  it  is  always  time  to  ret\im  to  them, 
and  we  must  return  without  looking  to  right  or  left ; 
we  must  return  upon  the  faith  of  God,  who  can  have 
attached  none  but  happy  consequences  to  a  true  prin- 
ciple, and  who  cannot  fail  to  be  our  guarantee. 

Every  true  principle  knows  very  well  where  tc 
locate  itself.  V\)  to  the  decisive  moment  it  may 
seem  to  float  in  the  void,  to  be  nowhere  and  eveiy- 
where.  But  the  right  time  comes ;  it  incarnates  it- 
self, becomes  man,  and  you  find  that  while  you 
believed  you  were  only  dealing  with  formulae,  you 
were  attacking  and  piercing  hearte. 

It  is  no  such  slight  matter  to  wound  truth. 
These  wounds  do  not  kill ;  they  cause  to  live.  Truth 
only  assumes  a  life  external  to  ita  own,  a  place  in  the 
world,  a  rank  in  history,  at  this  price ;  but  by  paying 
this  price  she  obtains  all  these.  How  beautiful  she 
is  when  threatened  I  How  she  gathers  around  her 
unknown  lovers,  and  suddenly  raised  up  cham- 
pions I  It  is  at  the  moment  that  men  seek  to  snatch 
lier  away  from  us  that  we  feel,  it  may  be  for  the 
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liiue,  by  what  deep  roots  she  clings  to  out 

absolute  principle  can  neither  be  satisfied  nor 
violated  by  halves ;  we  may  not  accept  evil  and  ex- 
clude ita  effects.  The  utmost  we  can  do  ia  to  colour 
the  poisoned  fruit ;  there  is  no  possible  way  of  cor- 
recting its  hitter  and  pernicious  juices. 

A  principle  being  once  acknowledged,  we  cannot 
^  beforehand  measure  out  ita  way  and  count  its  steps, 
Ktell  out  its  whole  rights  and  exigencies,  and  only  con- 
^Hpde  a  proportionate  part  of  them.  A  known  right 
^^i  a  coaqucrt'd  right.  We  may  only  tell  half  the 
|p  truth  ;  but  tliat  lialf,  when  it  has  been  told,  will  not 
submit  to  be  only  half  realised. 

Truth,  the  mind's  true  country,  can  never  be  ab- 
jured, or  even  silently  disavowed,  with  advantage  to 
any  position. 

Truth  exists;  it  has  ita  reason  in  itself;  it  presents 
itaelf  as  an  end  accessible,  and  worthy  to  be  pursued ; 
it  broods  over  life ;  demands  to  enter  into  it,  not  by 
>it8  effects,  but  in  its  ovm  person ;  not  by  reaction  and, 
as  it  were,  accident,  but  directly ;  not  for  the  love  of 
its  temjKjral  results,  but  for  itself;  not  as  means, 
but  as  an  end :  not  only  iuto  the  life,  but,  above  all. 
into  the  heart 

There  is  no  essential  relation,  no  natural  aflQnity. 

between  truth  and  force.     This  is  so  true  that  I  can 

find  in  nature  no  t«nn  of  comparison  that  will  help 

to  illustrate  the  idea.    Fire  and  water  are  more 

ito  than  truth  and  force.     Contraries  even  have 
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more  of  mutual  relfttion,  for  the  one  informs  ns  of 
tlie  oMilt's  ab»eiice;  but  between  force  and  truth 
I  see  no  point  of  contact,  no  connection  whatever ; 
the  one  never  suggests,  or  ini[)lies.  or  repbiccB  the 
other.  Force  may  cuinciile  with  trutli,  trutli  with 
foive ;  but  thid  union  is  only  accidental,  antl  we  are 
bound  to  confess  that  it  is  rare.  Tlie  result  is.  that 
when  we  insist  on  giving  force  for  a  support  to  truth, 
we  make  them  as  it  were  contni<t  an  a<luIterous  mar- 
riage, which  tmiLH  to  the  dishonour  of  both.  The 
honour  of  truth  is  to  triumph  by  its  own  enei-gy;  the 
honour  of  authority  lb  to  understand  this  principle,  to 
leave  a  froo  path  to  tnith,  tfl  have  faith  in  its  power, 
and  consequently  never  to  ofler.or  mther  iin[»09e  upon 
it,  tlw  deteriorating  ossistftnoe  of  material  force. 

The  history  of  all  agea  affords  a  peremptory  con- 
tradiction to  those  who  imagine  that  ideas  can  be 
killed.  Persecution  is  a  grafting.  InutUes  ampu- 
tans/alce  ramos,  feliciores  inMrii.  This  Latin  means, 
that  persecution  recruits  for  the  enemy. 

We  may  attirm  that  an  idea  remains  powerful  so 
long  as  it  lias  not  been  refuted ;  tmd  there  is  for  it 
only  one  mode  of  death,  namely,  succumbing  to  the 
Ibrts  of  reason.  We  have  instances  of  ideas  liaviug 
fpeiished  beneath  the  stroke  of  a  rigorous  demonstrft- 
UcSL  Those  ideas  will  never  reappear.  But  such  os 
have  been  atlat.'kt*d  by  external  force  alone  retain  all 
their  Ufe,  even  if  contradiction  have  not  communicated 
10  them  a  new  degree  of  energy. 

On  all  sides  thought  escapes  j  the  nairowest  ( 
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b5s  it,  the  leaat  success  leuda  it  to  all  triumph ». 
It  ouly  uaks  the  intercourse  of  mau  with  man;  it 
finds  in  the  most  limited  relations  a iulcrum  powerfid 
enough  to  lift  a  world ;  it  works  against  force ;  it  only 
yieldij  to  itself ;  only  submits  to  truth. 

K  there  be  any  ide^  consecrated  by  experience  it  is 
that  of  the  force  of  repulsion,  and  of,  so  to  speak,  that 
elasticity  of  the  human  mind  which  constrains  it  to 
revolt  against  all  attempts  at  compression.  €on> 
tested  in  all  times  by  frivolous  minds,  it  lias  in  all 
times  derived  a  new  force  &om  the  testimony  of  facts; 
and  it  ia,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  express  myself^ 
0t<5epe«l  in  blood  and  tears,  and  surrounded  by  a  train 
of  soiTowful  memories,  that  it  presents  itself  to  us  from 
age  to  age ;  always  too  sure  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
ilways  pertinacious  in  reappearing  because  it  is 
the  truth.  The  human  mind  is  a  free  essence : 
liberty  is  ita  peculiar  characteristic,  is  an  inde- 
Btractible  element  of  its  nature.  It  knows  that  it 
may  abuse  ita  liber^  ;  but  it  also  knows  that  it  can- 
not live  without  it.  To  forbid,  to  dispute  this,  is  to 
attack  it  in  ita  very  essence ;  it  is  to  will  the  anni- 
hilation of  ita  nature.  It  ia  of  small  consequence 
^in  its  sight  that  such  an  attempt  should  have  for  ita 
ttd  the  establishment  of  the  truth.  It  refuses  e^'en 
P  truth  the  right  to  eatabliah  itself  at  the  cost 
of  liberty.  What  do  I  say  ?  It  cannot  recognise 
truth  onder  the  attributes  of  force ;  light  thus  offered 
confuses  rather  than  illumines  it ;  it  confirms  itself 
inore  and  more  in  prejudices  that  the  voice  of  per- 
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Buasion  and  the  intrinaic  power  of  tnilh  would  have 
8urely  dispelled ;  it  struggles  like  a  maniiic  in  chains 
that  it  would  have  voluntarily  borne;  it  passes 
rapidly  from  assistance  to  hatred,  and  from  en- 
liglitened  zeal  to  hlind  fury. 

Sophisms  may  seduce ;  reasons  may  convince  :  pr<^- 
miaea  and  threat*  have  no  power  over  thought.  It 
can  only  be  modified  hy  itself;  it  recognises  no 
superiority  but  its  own  ;  it  resists  all  foreign  force ; 
it  is  by  iu  nature  constrained  t<»  be  invincible ;  it 
would  be  easier  for  man  to  lose  his  self-consciousness 
titan  the  want  and  the  sentiment  of  his  intellectual 
liberty.  He  may  yield,  bend,  abjure  his  ideas,  ana- 
thematise them,  publicly  dispute  them ;  but  thought 
is  never  the  accomplice  of  apostasy ;  and  when  the 
sight  of  chains  has  forced  Gfdileo  to  proclaim  the 
immoveability  of  tho  earth,  the  rebel,  thought,  only 
ories  so  much  the  more  vehemently  within  him, 
"E  pur  si  muove  V* 

He  whose  thoughts  were  scattered  by  the  tumult 
of  the  world,  folds  back  upon  himself^  and  grows 
concentrated  so  soon  as  that  noise  is  over.  Removed 
from  the  sight  of  the  common  actualities  of  life, 
deprived  of  that  bridle  that  discussion  would  have 
put  npon  his  impetuous  spirits,  alone  ydih  his 
imagination,  he  yields  it  up  to  gigantic  thoughts  ;  he 
delights  to  cherish  vast  and  chimerical  plans  in  his 
oppressed  soul :  if.  in  the  course  of  his  vague  medi- 
tations, he  re-aches  the  truth,  he  soon  goes  beyond 
it ;  and,  so  much  the  more  free  as  you  believe  him 
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i,  drawing  a  fresh  intellectual  audacity  from 

(means  that  jou  have  taken  to  repress  his  uatui'al 

city,  he   ia   destined   to  prove  to  you  that  no 

oonstraint  is  competent  to  deprive  the  human  mind 

I  of  that  liljerty  and  acti^dty  that  the  power  of  the 

word  lias  developed  therein. 


I 


2.    LoiWi  of  the  progress  of  Truth — Truih   and 
Necessity — Logic  and  Fiction^ 

When  we  submit  the  progress  and  action  of  truth 
on  earth  to  laws,  we  reserve,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
the  Bovercignty  of  God,  from  whence  truth  emanates* 
God,  the  source  of  law — God,  the  law  of  laws,  is 
Himself  subject  to  no  law.  But  just  as  in  the 
government  of  the  universe  He  develops  from  one 
first  impulse,  includes  in  one  single  act  of  will,  all 
the  most  varied  effect*,  aU  the  infinite  multitude 
of  accidents  and  beings,  all  the  junctures,  the  com- 
binations, all  the  seeming  chances  which  are  to  our 
human  sight  only  a  successive  engendering  of  neces- 
sities, of  which  the  first  alone  belongs  to  the  Divine 
will;  just  as  the  first  fact  was  big  with  an  innume- 
mble  posterity  of  more  paiticular  facta,  that  God 
only  distinctly  perceived,  but  particularly  willed, 
uat  it  was  for  all  these  consequences  that  the  first 
took  place,  and  not  these  consequences  for  that 
Ikct, — 80  in  the  government  of  the  moral  world  each 
(zici,  although  springing  from  another  fact,  depends 
immediately  on  God,  and  each  of  the  incidents  of 
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cl»  fact,  cnch  nuriM nation  of  otic  fact  with  another, 
♦riu'h  of  the  mectiugd  tliat  have  occurred,  jind  of  the 
influenres  that  exert  theniBelves  l>etweeu  mural  iiiiii- 
Ti*iu»ilities,  is  dint'ctly  imj)ut;ible  to  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign  Master  of  all.  He  wills  every  moment 
vfhsX  happens  every  moment,  though  He  has  bt^fore- 
haml  linkeil  fucts  one  witlj  tlie  other ;  thou^^lj  the 
infinity  of  pheuoiuona  and  iufmity  of  details  of 
wioli  of  these  arc  ordy  the  continual  flow  of  one 
siune  thought,  and  though  all  that  has  been  willed 
Dparately  and   for  itself  has  been  willed  at  unoe, 

it  has  ix;ou   thuUL'ht  at   anco,  and  vie\vi*d  iit 
glance. 

There  is  one  sense  in  which  truth  knows  no  laws 
except  ita  o\\-n.  is  never  overcome,  never  retarded, 
und  always  triitmpfis.  It  always  realises  itself,  either 
in  the  &ee  subiaission  of  the  moral  l)eing  or  in  his 
chastLsement.  The  l>elieving  and  the  unbelieving, 
the  saints  and  the  imgvidly,  equally  do  it  honour. 
Error,  which  combats,  affords  it  at  the  same  time,  at 
itB  own  cost,  a  striking  confinuation ;  it  is  its  natural 
counter-proof. 

The  fidl  of  heavy  Ixnlies  is  not  anlijcct  to  more 
rigorous  laws  than  the  course  of  the  ide*  in  the 
human  mind  and  in  society.  A  principle  bears  all 
its  consequences  within  itself,  as  a  plant  does  all  its 
posterity.  Men  may  choose  the  time  to  agitate  a 
question;  they  may  defer  proposing  it;  but,  once 
proposed,  they  cannot  prevent  the  questions  it  con- 
tains proposing  themselves  one  after  tlie  other.    Tho 
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Idwimit  grows  by  pleading ;  the  original  canses  difi- 
^)peftr;  I  lie  primary  suliject  nf  debate  ia  forgotten  ; 
men  pass  rapidly  from  the  accessory  to  the  principal^ 
from  the  accident  to  the  substance,  from  the  h<nD 
to  the  why.  A  question  of  servitmle  or  of  boundary 
will  deyour  an  ancient  fortune ;  iind  a  whole  exist- 
ence, engaged  in  the  perilous  debate,  is  no  longer 
to  be  found  at  ita  conclusion. 

Truth  and  necessity  only  make  one,  and  the  logic 
of  the  ideas  lay  lieforehand  in  the  facts  themselves, 
Ood  luLs  gi^anted  us  no  nobler  spectacle  than  that  of 
taaee  when  these  two  logics  reunite.  Nothing  is 
wo  indefati^'able,  obstinate,  and  powerful,  as  a  prin- 
ciple. It  gradually  brings  all  thoughts  into  captivity 
to  its  obedience  ;  and  even  before  it  has  subjected 
thoughts,  it  has  subjected  facts.  As  everytliing  is 
connecti^d  in  a  true  system,  as  the  whole  tmth  is 
included  in  each  particular  truth,  one  point  gained, 
the  whole  is  gained. 

If  truth  were,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  appear  in  the  midst 

^our  social  organisation,  the  whole  edifice,  indus- 
[y  constructed  and  cemented  by  falsehood, 
would  crumble,  would  vanish  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye ;  but  at  the  same  moment,  by  the  necessity 
of  existing,  society  Nvo^dd  rebuild  its  dwelling  on 
new  falsehoods  at  a  new  expense. 

Strange  situation  I  we  have  need  at  once  of 
truth  and  falsehood  !  We  only  own  one  of  these 
wants,  but  we  seek  to  satisfy  them  both ;  the  one 
Aft  tbc  want  of  the  life*  the  otliex  as  the  necessity 
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of  the  moment  Looking  at  the  social  world,  it 
seems  as  if  with  less  truth,  just  as  yn\\i  less  false- 
hood«  it  could  not  possibly  subsist.  A  delicate  blend- 
ing of  fiction  and  reoUtj  seems  to  be  the  first 
condition  of  all  social  oi^anisation.  This  is  because 
society  aims  at  a  perfect  end  \^ith  imp 
elements. 

8.  Men  and  Truth 


Truth  in  the  mind  of  man  is  like  quicksUver  in 
the  hand.  Hold  it  as  tightly  as  you  will,  always, 
and  without  knowing  how,  you  will  find  that  some 
of  it  escapes  you. 

All  that  man  can  do  is  to  deny  the  truth,  he 
cannot  destroy  it,  and  most  certainly  he  will  not 
always  deny  it. 

Each  tmth  is  at  some  distance  from  our  mind; 
it  needs  time  to  reach  us,  and  no  one  can  fix  its 
time ;  no  one  con  trace  out  its  way. 

In  one  sense,  whatever  Fontenelle  may  have  said, 
it  is  by  the  thick  end  that  truth  enters  best,  or 
rather  that  it  enters  at  all. 

Mystery  and  underhand  proceedings  never  charac- 
terised the  friends  of  truth. 

Moat  of  the  Mends  of  truth  love  it  in  the  samie 
way  that  Frederick  the  Great  loved  music.  It 
nsod  to  be  said  of  him  that,  properly  speaking, 
he  was  not  fond  of  music,  but  of  the  flute,  and 
not  indeed  fond  of  the  fiute,  but  of  his  flute 
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If  it  be  right  and  necessary,  when  meaning  well, 
to  return  often  to  the  charge,  we  must  each  time 
return  to  it  with  new  or  newly  polished  weapons, 
with  fresh  arguments,  or  arguments  presented  imder 
fresh  aspects.     One  is  not  supposed  to  have  said 

true  thing  twice  unless  one  lias  said  it  in  two 

lya.  fiepetition  without  variety,  either  in  point 
of  view  or  expression,  rather  weakens  than  con- 
fiima. 

The  heart  of  man  wants  to  attach  itaelf,  and  can 
uever  attach  itself  to  pure  theories,  nor  even  to 
intarests.  The  truth  wliieh  the  people  doubtless 
need,  and  which  is  not  assuredly  the  nourishment 
of  the  philosopher  alone,  must  be  a  tangible  and, 
if  possible,  a  personified  truth.  It  must  incarnate 
itflclf  in  order  that  they  shoiJd  recognise  and  adore 
it  You  wiU  never  get  the  heart  of  man  to  love 
nbrtraction ;  and  he  will  do  nothing  well  unless  he 
loves  it 

The  truth  that  we  have  diminished,  revenges  itaelf 
by  diminishing  ua. 

Great  questions  at  the  present  day  meet  the  fate 
of  the  early  Christians;  they  are  thrown  to  the 
I 
is  remarkable  that  the  majority  of  minds  which 
have  given  a  strong  impulse  to  human  thought 
have  been  far  from  scientific.  There  is  about  them 
much  Umt  is  abnormal  and  adventurous ;  they  do 
not  belong  to  troops  of  the  line,  they  are  partisans, 
guerrilla  chieftains ;  but  they  are  the  men  to  employ 
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in  tiuiking  discoveries.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  allow  that  their  discoveries  are  aometinies 
imaginaiy. 

A  giH)d  cause  is  often  so  ill  defended  that  it  tells 
in  favour  of  a  bad  ;  and  the  example  of  the  learned 
has  not  ftlways  rwonimended  learning. 

New  ideas  which  are  not  correct  resemble  fiiiiLs 
that  pot  before  they  ripen. 

Under  the  name  of  love  of  truth  we  often  find  clas- 
sified a  meix*  ardent  desire  of  knowledge,  or  a  species 
of  lofty  curiosity.  Tlie  love  of  truth  is  something  diffe- 
rent ;  it  may  be  found  in  minds  that  are  little  greedy 
of  knowing,  and  tolerably  content  to  ignore,  but 
which  the  false  revolts  and  the  true  delights.  Pascal 
is  at  the  head  of  noble  minds  like  these,  Ko  doubt, 
he  loved  concrete  truth,  or  truth  of  every  order ;  but 
his  energy  of  thought  might  have  weakened,  never 
his  love  and  his  need  of  truth. 

Although  man  has  been  in  all  times  a  liar,  yet  a 
marvellous  providence  forces  him  to  introduce  by 
degrees  some  measure  of  truth  both  into  hia  institu- 
tions and  his  customs. 

In  the  advance  towards  truth  nine  steps  are  the 
half  of  tea 

It  is  w  ith  truth  as  with  prayers  in  Homei's  sub- 
lime allegory.  Just  as  prayers,  lame  as  they  were, 
could  come  up  with  swift-footed  violence  at  the 
foot  of  Jupiter's  throne,  so  in  the  world  wo  live  in, 
lame  truth  overcomes  winged  error;  for  it  is  truth 
that  limps,  and  error  that  has  wings. 
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Tlie  rpgulor  march  of  mind  does  not  exhaust  all 
errors  before  it  fixes  itsell'  in  the  truth. 

He  who  only  accepts  truth  as  a  legacy  may  in- 
I  deed  protest  that  he  believes  it,  but  most  certainly 

tdoes  not 

Lbsolute  good,  absolute  truth,  should  be  put  before 

}  the  gaze  of  humanity ;  we  only  draw  near  to  them 

in  proportion  as  we  believe  in  and  contemplate  them ; 

and  fkith  in  perfection  is  the  same  thing  as  faith 

hi  truth. 

Faith  in  tmtli,  I  mean  in  the  intrinsic  value,  the 
fbrce  of  truth,  is  a  rare  virtue,  a  religious  virtue  ;  for 
it  implies  religion,  and  religion  implies  it.  Nay,  it 
il  already  almost  a  religion,  since  he  who  believes 
in  truth  believes  in  soraetliing  more  than  space,  time, 
and  all  the  forojs  of  the  universe.  Truth  is  the 
thought  of  God ;  it  is  God  in  the  world. 

Tlie  grandest  of  conceptions  is  the  preference  of 
truth  above  all  things.  I  say  truth,  since  for  each  of 
OS  our  opinions  or  our  conviction  is  the  truth.  Tliis 
principle  of  conduct  is  the  instinctive  glory  of  Chris- 
tiAn  ages — to  it  modem  history  owes  its  princi- 
pal cbanicters  and  greatest  interest ;  and  for  a  long 
ttme  post  the  general  conscience  does  homage  to  the 
disinterestedness  that  ranks  a  thought  higher  than 
an  empire. 

Thrnngh  varying  fortunes,  through  e\'il  repute  and 
good  repute,  truth  goes  on  her  way  without  hnrrying 
herself,  or  \^nthout  loitering  on  the  road  If  she  does 
not  onivo,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  world,  not 
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for  lier.  If  she  arrive  late,  this  is  because  the 
condition  of  all  ti-uths  of  a  moral  order  is  to  advance 
slowly. 

The  world,  sooner  or  later,  ranges  itself  with  a 
thrill  on  the  side  of  truth.  The  memory  of  witu 
for  the  truth  always  ends  in  being  honoured.  Tlie 
madmen  of  tlie  past  are  the  sages  of  the  future ;  if 
their  name  jierishea,  their  testimony  endures.  And 
what  more  do  they  want  ?  Does  not  their  best  part  J 
survive  tliem  ? 

The  double  marvel  that  we  see  in  the  world  is,  that  i 
though  there  are  not  indeed  two  opposite  truths  oa  ■ 
the  same  subject,  one  for  the  heart  and  one  for  the 
mind,  yet  the  very  truth  that  the  heart  rejects  entera 
in  by  way  of  the  intellect,  and  the  truth  that  the  in- 
tellect reject*  enters  by  the  door  of  the  heart.  Thua 
necessity  ven'  often  subserves,  though  with  bad  grace, 
the  interests  of  truth. 

Things  come  only  in  their  own  proper  time,  that 
is,  after  having  been  long  wanting.  ■ 

Neither  facts  alone  (we  may  say  this  to  our  honour),  " 
nor  principles  alone  (we  must  own  this  to  our  shame), 
suffice  for  the  establishment  of  truth  in  this  world ; 
but  by  their  mutual  aid  she  gets  a  footing  and  takes 
root. 

Tlie  human  mind  \s  indolent  and  Hanta^c.    It 
in  no  such  hurry  to  multiply  truth  by  itself,  ideaa 
ideas.     It  lingers,  muses  by  the  side  of  a  truth,  then, 
stimulated  by  circumstancesi,  it  bounds  and  rush 
on.     Its  two  modes  of  motion  are  to  crawl  and  t 
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At  least,  this  is  its  wont  in  the  ilnmain  of 
ipeoulative  truth  and  moral  interests.  After  long 
delays,  it  devours  space,  and  the  better  to  redeem 
lost  time,  it  fails  not  to  overleap  itself  and  pass  by 
the  goal 

It  is  true  that  many  different  circumstances  may 
throw  sincere  minds  into  extremes,  and  for  some 
time  the  axis  of  truth  will  have  but  one  pole  for 
them;  but  if  they  are  disinterested,  never  fear,  the 
two  elements,  of  which  only  one  appears  at  present, 
are  both  alike  safely  preserved  in  their  hearts. 

All  men  who  exclusively  love  one  half  of  truth 
are  of  the  same  race  in  spile  of  the  marked  dilfer- 
oiGeB  that  may  divide  them.  They  are  of  the  race 
of  narrow  hearts  and  narrow  minds.  Each  of  them 
is  the  enemy  of  his  own  cause,  and  the  auxiliary  (ii' 
his  enemy. 


n. — KISTO&T 


lis  difinition :  FcUcUism — History  and  historians — 
Symbolism — History,  aTwieiU  and  modern — Con- 
ditions favouraUe  to  historical  writiiig — Signs  of 
(he  tinues. 

History  in  its  highest  aagnification  is  but  the 
aifestation  of  the  idea  of  progress,  whether  we 
that  progress  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
course  of  time,  or  whether  we  seek  it  in  what 
BoBsaet  calk  tht  devdopms/U  of  religion,  or,  lastly, 
whether  we  view  it  as  a  result  of  these  two  causes 
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combined.  In  all  these  caseu,  pn^gress  can  only  be 
the  aiivunco  of  the  intelligent  world  kjwarda  hnLth^ 
wliich  e-\clufiively  and  infallibly  contains  goodness. 
If  the  law  of  progreaa  do  not  exist,  there  is  no  mean- 
ing in  history  nor  iji  tlie  world  either,  and  each  alike 
is  only  fit  t^  be  tlrrown  aaide  as  mere  mbbiak 

The  philosophy  of  Uislory,  applicable  to  realised 
facts,  ha«  no  legitimate  application  to  our  intellectual 
and  moral  determinations,  and  its  only  province  is  to 
explain,  not  to  judge. 

If  in  the  destinies  of  humanity  aa  a  whole,  or 
even  of  a  single  nation,  the  weight  of  individualities 
is  but  little  felt;  if  in  so  vast  a  calculation  their 
value  is  hariily  appreciable,  they  do  for  all  that  tell 
in  the  limits  of  a  given  century ;  and  the  historians 
of  the  fatalist  schixil,  who  are  very  right  in  an  ex- 
tended horizon  only  to  take  count  of  general  causes, 
and  to  refer  i-esult^  immediately  to  Uw)s,  are  wrong 
when  they  transport  their  system  within  nan-ower 
V)und8.  Nothing  prevents  them,  or  rather  nothing 
excuses  them,  from  assigning  to  human  liberty,  to 
•li versify  of  character,  and  to  special  providence,  a 
part^  and  a  considerable  part  too,  in  the  production 
of  events.  Let  them  abstiact  these  on  a  less  limited 
scale;  they  may  do  so  without  endangering  the 
dogma  of  divine  liberty,  while  in  dealing  with  the 
lumalfl  of  one  or  of  a  few  centuries,  their  method 
oompromises  at  one  blow,  together  with  the  liberty 
of  man.  the  liberty  even  of  God. 

Of  all  natural  laws,  those  of  bisUiiy  are  con> 
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the  most  difficult  to  dctoruiine ;  but  if  we 
ffnocee<l  in  doing  this,  we  obtain  a  kind  of  historical 
psychology,  a  science  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sociftl 
soul,  which  is  a  real  cnlnrfreraent  of  the  domain  of  in- 
dividual psycholo^i^y,  si  nee  these  manifest  and  establish 
certain  facts  which  we  cannot  study  in  an  isolated  sold. 

Histories  arc  not  history.  The  man  wlio  only 
looks  at  external  facts  and  their  dates  knows  nothing 
of  true  history,  of  that  which  brings  tx)  light 
springs  hidden  beneath  the  variety  and  the  sucoes- 
sion  of  external  facta.  The  serious  task  of  the 
historian  is  to  dig  below  appearances  witli  a  N-iew 
|o  discovering  the  secret  significance  of  these  vicis- 
situdes, the  real  laws  by  which  evenbj  are  nded. 
For  tljere  are  indeed  such  laws  ;  an  attentive  obser- 

ion  finds  out  the  clmracters  of  pcnnancnco  or 
under  which,  given  the  same  conditions,  the 
amxie  facts  wdl  l)o  reprochiced.  In  this  resjiect  the  his- 
tory of  humanity  connects  itself  with  the  giniut  whole 
of  uatund  history ;  that  is  to  say,  ftom  the  ana- 
IjTiis  of  p«\rtinnlar  facts  we  may  also  deduce  the  fjene- 
ml  law  which  cond:>ines  and  explains  them.  Ihit  the 
integrity  of  historical  judgments  has  been  very  often 
dct«riorute«l  by  the  inevitable  inHuence  of  success. 
Fortune  is  a  gn.*at  corruption  of  t4*uth  :  how  many 
aetiontt  tliat  pass  for  yrcat  and  illustrious  have  l)c- 
conie  so  only  by  the  aid  of  this  "prestige,"  and  how 
diflerent  a  hue  they  woidd  have  received  from  a 
different  result !  It  is  true  that  success  is  the  pro<if 
of  »  skilful  method  of  obtaining  a  certain  end,  but 
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it  provcB  nothiog  as  to  the  value  of  that  end ;  nor, 
agiiio,  ifl  It  any  &l)eolnt43  proof  of  skill,  since  per- 
dooftl  sacoasfl  is  always  tomplirated  witli  foreign 
wills  aud  drcumataijcea.  Nothing  indeed  is  luoro 
diflicult  than  to  judge  correctly  of  the  man  that  suc- 
ceeds. How  much  renown,  perpetuated  during  cen- 
turies, has  crumbled  uway  when  t-esteil  by  the  simple 
good  sense  of  a  lietUtr-gn^unded  judgment  of  men  and 
actions  !     This  h>is  even  lieeu  carried  to  excess,   .   .    . 

If  the  rights  of  objectivity  ore  anywhere  to  be 
extended  to  the  ntraost — if  the  personality  of  the 
writer  is  anywhere  to  1x5  effaced,  it  is  assuredly  in 
history.  Even  the  subjectivity  without  which  the 
history  would  neither  be  a  work  of  art  nor  a  phi- 
loAOpliical  work,  only  lets  itself  Ix*.  seen,  does  not 
display  itself  It  blends  with  eveiy thing,  and  boasts 
of  nothing — still  less  does  it  indulge  in  loud  excla- 
mations for  fear  of  being  forgotten. 

Do  what  you  may  to  prevent  history  being  a  poem^ 
it  is  necessarily  one.  We  have  the  historian  him- 
aelf  blent  with  his  narrative — a  soul  mingled  with 
facts — a  sort  of  contemplative  providence  arranging 
human  destinies  by  an  after-thought.  In  vain 
wi»uld  the  hist-orian  seek  to  separate  himself  from 
facta  ;  whatever  form  he  may  have  a<lopted,  what- 
ever method  he  may  follow,  he  cannot  do  tins.  He 
must  be  a  poet,  do  what  he  will  In  rehiting  he 
will  creat/^  History  and  epic  poetry  are  constantly 
t<>uching  and  pursuing  each  other. 

History  is  the  experience  of  others ;    the  expe- 
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lience  of  others  touches  U8  hut  little  ;  the  repetition 
of  the  same  situation,  being  diBgnised  under  an 
incxhftustiblo  variety  of  fomis,  hardly  allows  the 
prejudiceti  mind  to  apply  the  rules  it  may  have 
deduced  from  preceding  cases :  the  moment  for  this 
application  never  comes  ;  we  relegate  it  to  the  past. 
we  project  it  on  the  future ;  passion  makes  us 
believe  our  own  case  unexampled;  we  constantly 
plead  some  extraordinaiy  circumstance,  seeing  that 
what  we  have  ourselves  experienced  always  seems 
extraordinaiy, — and  we  bequeath  to  our  posterity 
the  eventual  profit  of  a  study  of  which  we,  for  our 
own  part,  can  make  no  il<9c. 

Events  are  the  real  judges  of  events,  and — purely 
niond  (]uestions  excepted — liistory  only  gets  itself 
writt<ru  under  their  dictation. 

There  ore  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  that  have 
only  become  visible  to  as  after  six  thousand  years. 
The  same  thing  sometimes  happens  in  the  fir- 
mament of  history;  we  need  a  whole  age  before 
the  light  of  a  certain  brilliant  but  distant  star 
reaches  us, — and  how  many  of  ita  rays  are  lost  on 
their  way ! 

Each  age,  each  individual  brings  with  him  new 
light  This  is  more  particularly  the  prerogative 
of  certain  epochs.  Every  judgment  must  then  be 
subject  to  revision,  not  to  be  reversed,  but  to  be 
better  explained,  and  to  acquire  in  some  respects  a 
|w  meaning. 

Symbolism  is  true.     Who  woidd  deny  that  tlie 
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suirrv^mn  uf  ruct6  in  tJie  liistory  of  a  i^eoplo  is, 
at  tlie  sanio  tiiue,  a  sucoiijfeiou  of  ideals,  or  if  it  be 
pn^furred,  of  intellujihU  /orcts,  and  that  each  of 
the^e  ideas  or  forces  has  had  ita  moment  of  efUor- 
eoccnce  before  fructification  ?  Now  this  moment 
is  not  oidy  the  most  poetical,  but  it  ia  ahjo  the 
most  true  ;  and  the  imperfection,  the  vaj^ueness  of 
fonu,  is  nuly  the  index  and  meaaure  of  its  in^'euu- 
ousnees ;  it  is  a  coloured  mirror,  in  which  the 
future  contemplates  and  does  not  ba  yet  reco^jnise 
itaell*  k  the  liistorian  to  forbid  himself  to  signalise 
these  moments,  to  sketch  their  sjmbols.  to  imlictite 
the  hour  when  a  new  fon.^e,  still  without  any  sell- 
eoHACtousness,  and  yet  yielding  to  the  necessity  of 
blossoming  forth,  puts  on  in  haste  the  first  form 
that  presents  itself,  and  comes,  Imlf-clothed  and 
eyes  shut,  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  future?  It 
will  lie  said.th.'it  this  is  poetty :  it  is  not  actually 
Bo;  it  is  the  confluence  of  poetry  and  philosophy. 
Was  the  one  ever  complete  without  the  other  ?  and 
is  not  liititor}'  also  an  epic  ?  But  s^nnbolism  has 
ita  laws  as  well  as  subjectivity,  and  where  the 
share  of  intuition  is  greatest,  that  of  reflection 
should  l)e  greatest  too,  for  fancy  and  exagtjeration 
are  constantly  there,  watching  the  moment  when 
the  half-opened  door  may  allow  thom  to  slip  into 
the  house. 

With  the  ancients  history  w^as  simple  because 
existence  was  so.  Without  complicating  itself,  it 
could  still   omit  nothing:   hence  a  portion  of  its 
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ity;  lieu(5e  ite  epic  cbaracter.  This  does  not 
imply  that  external  life  was  not  even  then  composed 
of  more  elenienta  than  history  reproduced;  there 
were  at  that  time,  aa  well  as  now,  art«,  trades, 
commerce ;  but  those  things  and  many  others  were 
more  unconnect'ed  with    the   political    movement : 

w  elements  did  not  even  exist ;  the  idea  of 
aety,  in  the  modern  acceptaUou,  had  not  ap- 
peared ;  in  a  word,  history  written  by  those  antique 
{lens  J5ulhce<i  to  its  task  and  mission.  In  our  modern 
litemture  it  long  went  on  following  the  old  road, 
wb0re»  however,  it  failed  to  meet  with  and  collect 
all  its  essential  elements.  In  a  vast  whole,  whei« 
everything  had  its  use  mid  contributed  its  weight 
to  the  general  movement,  it  only  seized  one  order 
of  facts  ;  in  an  immense  web  it  only  saw  one 
thread  ;  for  a  long  time  it  was  nothing  but  the 
hStaXmj  of  dpiasties.  It  was  only  little  by  little 
that  what  made  up  part  of  the  life  of  societies  came 
to  fono  part  (►f  history  as  well,  and  that  at  length 
the  hist/ory  of  men  became  the  history  of  man.  Tiiis 
pru^ivss  liaa  sinc«  gone  on  rapidly.  Voltaire,  who 
wondered  at  the  narrow  range  of  his  predecessors, 
wonid  wonder  at  all  that  liis  successors  have  intro- 
duced into  ibe  domnin  of  histoiy.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  what  it  does  not  embrace,  since  it 
unibittces  the  whole  of  man,  and  tliat  all  in  his 
nature  of  most  intrinsic  and  mj'sterious,  all  that  his 
thought  can  conceive  of  most  al^twct,  most  outside 
of  the  region  of  business  and  politics,  has  obtained  a 
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right  to  be  signalised  as  cause  or  as  effect  in  the  ex- 
lK)sition  of  social  destinies. 

In  the  appreciation  of  men  and  facts  mucli  hreadtli 
of  mind  is  requisite  in  order  to  see ;  much  philosophy 
to  explain;  much  faith  to  say  everything.  Even 
with  all  this,  perfect  truth  in  history  is  an  inacces- 
sible height. 

But  above  all,  one  must  bo  man,  a  complete 
man,  to  write  the  history  of  human  tlungs,  we  most 
not  have  half  of  our  soul  insensible  and  paralysed. 
If  we  must  not  ignore  the  inferior  conditions  of  our 
existence,  neither  must  wo  ignore  the  Divine  in 
human  life  and  history;  we  must  believe  in  spirit. 

It  is  an  advantage  for  the  historian  to  have 
the  events  he  nai-rates,  but  the  advantage  is 
equal  in  the  case  of  all.  Vision  in  the  true  artist 
and  the  true  historian  is  so  little  an  affair  of  the 
.  mere  eyes,  that  one  who  was  absent  may  have  seen 
'better  than  another  who  was  present.  There  is  a 
more  profound  insight  than  that  of  the  eyes,  or  even 
of  the  mind ;  there  are  things  that  one  sees  with  the 
soul,  and  this  insight,  well  understood,  is  a  life. 

History  is  the  explanation  of  facts.  Now  the  side 
by  which  we  understand  facta  is  that  by  which  we 
dominate  them.  A  world  understood  is  a  world  con- 
quered If  facts  are  stronger  than  men,  tliis  is  only 
while  men  do  not  pf)ssess  their  secret ;  intelligence 
puts  them  in  possession  of  its  The  degree  and 
racter  of  the  civilisation  of  any  given  epoch  is  shown 
not  by  its  history  but  by  the  manner  in  w] 
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writes  hiatoiy,  were  it  but  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
ubjects  that  it  introduces  into  its  narrative.  This 
is  the  settling  of  accounts  between  the  present  and 
the  put ;  the  final  balance  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
pTMeot  by  the  past ;  the  heads  of  Janus  turnipg  tn 
look  each  other  in  the  face. 

History,  without  doubt,  must  sum  up  the  mass  of 
facts :  it  is  in  its  essence,  as  a  Gorman  writer  points 
out,  only  an  abbreviation.  But  to  give  a  summary 
or  an  abridgment  under  an  abstract  form  is  not  to 
make  facta  known  even  to  the  reason.  An  intelligent 
knowledge  of  facts  can  never  absolutely  dispense 
with  immediate  perceptioH.  You  can  never  make 
others  understand  facts  that  you  do  not  show ;  and 
you  do  not  show  them  in  summing  them  up :  how- 
ever faithfully  you  may  express  their  idea,  it  will 
never  be  vividly  seized,  will  never  become  the  pro- 
perty at  once  of  the  intelligence  and  the  soul,  if  you 
Bave  not  illumined  it  by  details  that  affect  the 
eenses. 

Sometimes  wo  look  upon  times  of  political  dis* 
turbanoe  as  most  favourable  to  the  composition  of 
history:  this  is  an  illusion.  The  narrative  may  be 
more  animated,  but  it  will  bo  less  true.  A  peace- 
fnl  light  betU'.r  enables  ns  to  diistinguish  objects 
dearly  than  the  vivid  glare  of  the  lightning.  In 
the  same  way,  the  writer  who  labours  in  a  season  of 
political  stagnation  has  far  more  chance  of  grasping 
the  reasonB  for  the  past  and  the  probabilities  of  the 
fttturtt. 
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Humftuify  cannot  do  all  tilings  at  once,  and,  gcsn^l 
rally  speaking,  we   do   not   see  it  faccre  cdchraiuhi, 
cdthrare  facta. 

In  order  to  mnge  a  fact  amongst  tho  sIljus  of  the 
times  we  roust  study  the  time  itself  in  the  aggregate 
of  its  most  general  and  undeniable  sjTiiptoius  ;  the 
time  enliglitens  us  as  to  the  significance  and  value 
uf  a  fact  as  much  a-s  that  fact  itself  sen'cs  for  an 
index  to  the  chaiacter  of  tho  time :  if  the  text  be 
not  complete  without  the  word,  the  wotd,  to  be  intel- 
ligible, needs  tho  text. 

Ever)'  one  may  discern  somc^  decided  tendencies  in 
the  period  in  which  he  lives,  and  amongst  them  s<jme 
Unidencies  moitJ  decided  than  the  rest.  But  if  he 
hasten  to  name  liis  century*  alter  that  particular 
tendency,  there  is  evei^'  clianco  that  he  will 
mi«t4ikeii. 

2.  Historical  principhs:  Pnividcnrc.Nccemty,  Tlumght 
ujul  Action,  Theory  and  Pi-arfirc — licvolutioiis, 
arul  tht  tntjlit  of  iiulividuul  rrststance. 

The  spectacle  of  the  e\'il8  that  afflict  man  and 
society  is  crushing  to  the  souL  It  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  bear  this  cross  alone  and  unaided.  God 
must  bear  it  with  us.  Strong  in  the  idea  of  a 
recompensing  and  avenging  God,  a  God  who,  from 
His  dwelling-place  on  high,  looks  down  on  all  the 
cldldren  of  men  and  spies  out  all  their  ways,  the 
believer  does  not  indeed  lose  liis  sadness,  the  subject 
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I  of  which  still  subsists  ;  hut  this  sadness  Is  no  longer 

overwhehumg.     All  niysterios  are  not  cleared  up;  but 

from  the  place  of  His  dwelling  God  looks  down,  God 

L  wfttclics :   this  is  enough.     In  the  niidst  of  nniversal 

H  disorder  perfect  order  is  guaranteed.      Since   this 

His  OQ,  what  olijectiou.  what  complaint  have  we  to 

^^Ht^nder  the  empire  of  the  living  God,  order — Imt 
an  order  whose  secret  escapes  our  mortal  sight — may 
I  be   confidently    hoped,   certainly   foreseen,   enjoyed 
eliand  ;  it  ah^xidy  exists,  perfect  and  entire,  in 
iverj"  fact  that  God  exists  and  reigns.     But  in  a 
[world  without  u  God — I  mean  without  a  God  that 
[looks  on  and  lieeds ;  in  a  world  with  no  other  goii 
the  phantom  of  pantheists — ^what  earnest  soul 
fail    to  be   cruslied  by  the  very  aspect  of 
humanity,  and  constrained   to  choose,   as  soon   as 
lible,  between   the  despair   that  kills  the  body 
those  consolations  of  materialism  that  kill  the 
laouP 

We  must  not  lie  afraid  of  saying  that  the  thought 
lof  a  world  without  a  god  who  punishes,  is  a  thought 
|of  despair.  The  spectacle  of  his  vengeance  consoles 
Mwe  his  vengeance  is  justice ;  and  without  faith 
[in  justice  the  human  soul  is  as  incomplete  as  the 
I  body  itself  without  tlie  soul.  The  chastisements  of 
God  not  only  alarm,  they  also  reassure :  they  reassure 
llll  ulanuing  ;  they  assert  the  presence  of  God  :  now 
[Oix*  ;  is  the  soul's  all. 

not  Wax  tn  lower  tho  idea  of  God  in  sup- 
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posing  that  in  the  accomplislmient  of  Ria  de 
He  has  regard  to  the  nature  of  ubjecta,  although  ITe 
prol>al»]y  wills  to  confound  our  inmgininga  \ty  seek-  , 
ing   Ilia  means  where  we  should  but  have  found 
obstacles. 

Too  many  persona,  even  among  Christians,  let 
themselves  lie  "  guided  by  their  hopes." 

Providence  cuts  the  knota  that  we  are  slow  to 
unravel ;  and  when  they  are  cut,  we  seek  inquisitively, 
and  pretty  easily  find,  how  we  might  have  unravelled 
them;  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  done,  and  done  with- 
out us,  in  spit«  of  us  perhaps,  we  refer  it  to  prin- 
ciples, and  make  it  rational  and  premeditated,  instead 
of,  as  it  was,  acridentaL  "We  give  the  first  moments 
to  necessity,  the  last  to  reason.  Such  is  the  constant 
coarse  of  the  human  race,  and  it  does  it  little  honour. 
Why  must  the  party  of  e^aiicjici/  and  calculation  | 
have  its  representatives  among  Christians  whose 
mission  in  the  world  is  to  substitute  in  mattei-s 
of  religion  and  morality  the  question  of  truth  and 
pure  principle  to  that  of  calculation  and  expo- 1 
diency  ? 

The  result  aimed  at  by  some  is  geneiully  brought  I 
about  by  others  —  often    indeed    by  those  whose 
wishes  it  disappuinls,  and  who  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  avert  it.     Providence  has  reasons,  and  good  j 
leasons,  for  making  thein  the  servants  of  a  cause  I 
they  disavow.    It  thus  proves  to  man  that  his  way 
does  not  depend  upon  himself;  although,  if  we  look 
closely,  he  ia  the  fabricator  of  his  own  destinies. 
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His  responsibility    remaiiLs,    and    his    sovereignty 
vanishes  away. 

We  rauat  not  forge  God's  signature  at  the  bottom 
of  acts  that  His  holiness  disavows. 

Let  lis  always  pronounce  with  respect  and  love 
the  sacred  name  of  Providence,  while  ever  remem- 
bering that  the  future,  that  progress,  that  duty,  are 
also  rnnidence! 

WTiat-ever  has  existed  was  necessary,  in  so  far 
tluit  all  that  exists  has  its  reason  for  being,  and  that 
this  reason  ha\'ing  prevailed  over  all  the  reasons 
for  its  not  being,  all  existence,  by  its  very  fact, 
implies  necessity.  In  this  sense  all  errors,  even  the 
most  monstrous,  have  lieen  necessary.  But  does  this 
mean  tlmt  they  had  the  riglit  to  be ;  that  it  was 
ynil  to  embrace  them ;  that  those  who  did  so  failed 
in  no  duty,  nay,  rather  fulfilled  a  dut}'  in  thus  e-m- 
bracing  them  ? 

Let  us  o\iii  that,  since  the  commencement  of 
human  society.  Providence  has  permitted  many 
things,  and  that  if  we  are  bound  to  honour  and 
maintain  all  thus  permitted,  our  respect  would 
necessarily  have  to  attach  itself  to  the  most  opposit-e 
things. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  take  note  too 
olten,  or  rather  too  constantly,  of  the  finger  of 
Providence;  and  we  know  some  who  abstain  from 
pointing  out  this  Divine  intervention  in  any  par* 
ticular  page  of  histoiy  for  fear  of  seeming  to  exclude 
it  fninj  pages  where  nothing  extraordinary  arrests 
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the  hiUDan  glance.  In  a  word,  it  is  in  the  name 
of  faith  and  of  a*spect  for  Divine  things  that  the 
men  of  whom  I  speak  recommend  the  greatest 
tUscrctiou  in  the  use  uf  tliis  mutiuB  of  Cliristian 
instruction  and  edification. 

It  was  a  God  alone  who  could  say,  "  I  am  come 
to  bring  fire  on  earth."  Sublime  pamdox,  that  none 
but  a  liod  could  utter !  It  was  only  a  God  who 
could  know  that  He  was  about  to  create  on  the 
earth  two  antagonist  worlds.  He  behold  all  vices, 
all  hypocrisies,  taking  shelter  beneath  the  cloak  of 
'  Christianity ;  He  knew  tliat  the  worst  of  all  corruption 
is  the  corruption  of  the  best  things,  and  the  worst  of 
all  iH-Tsecutions  that  of  tnie  Christians  by  false.  Yes» 
the  Gosi>el  haji  forced  human  nature  to  exliale  all  its 
evil :  but  will  any  one  thei-efore  assert  that  Christi- 
anity liaa  been  injurious  to  society  ?  One  word 
is  enough.  Do  we  live  for  time  or  for  eternity  ?  Is 
the  direct  object  of  Christianity,  better  to  oi^ganise 
the  society  of  earth,  or  to  prepare  the  society  of 
heaven  ?  Do  we  consider  Jesus  Christ  simply  in 
the  li'^ht  of  the  inventor  of  the  principles  of  equality 
and  social  fraternity  ?  If  we  do,  let  us  reject  a  reli- 
gion which  becomes  the  occasion  ol  incontestable  evils 
to  society.  Or  else  let  us  accept  it  as  the  educator 
of  the  soul  for  heaven  ;  nud  in  that  case  let  us 
look  upon  it  as  fully  justified  from  whatever  oflences 
men  may  please  to  cbai^  it  witL 

There  are  principles  that  need  space  to  manifest 
their  whole  character  and  develop  all  their  results. 
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live  jjrinciple.  more  especially.  rfj(|inres  to  \m 

fiiltarl'ud  in  a  large  miias  uf  asseinblud  mdi\  idualitics. 

In  general,  there  where  all  the  world  suffersi,  all 

the  world  is  more  or  less  guilty. 

Gixid  does  not  get  done  of   itsell :    it   requires 

[  efibrts ;  and  it  does  not  always  find,  in  the  wills  ol' 

those  to  whom  it  is  proposed,  that  firm  support 

[of  immediate  interest,  that  mainspring  of  pei-sonal 

lhop«5  or  fear,  alone  endowed  with  the  talent  of  im- 

jpn»vis»ition.      In   all  tlxin<T.s  "the  spirit   is  ^villing, 

I  ami  the  flesh  weak."     The  spirit  itself  (if  by  spirit 

understand  the   public   reason)    is  alow.      And 

even   among  the  intelli(,nent,  or  nither,  espe- 

dallj  among  them,  prudence  interferes,  and  wants  to 

ootnpound  matters. 

It  seems  written  in  the  book  of  national  destiny 
in  the  advance  of  social  facts,  thought  and 
on  shall  never  move  with  equal  step;  thought 
^in%Tiriably  limps  breatldessly  after  action,  or  action 
thought^ — each  is  alternately  too  slow  or  too 
cipitat^.  This  incunible  disease  of  society, 
springing  as  it  does  from  an  incurable  disease  in 
hnmiin  nature.  Is  a  fertile  principle  of  political 
inrbaru'«ts. 
k'ial  theories  as  well  as  philosopliy  affect  spon- 
taneitr.  They  pique  themselves  upon  originating 
in  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  things ;  that 
is  to  »ay.  of  the  tnie  relations  of  man  with  man 
and  of  the  indi\'i<lual  >*'ith  .society  And  yet  all 
fiu^ts  milit^itc  against  thii;  claim.     Tliey  even  lead 
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us  to  believe  that  pure  speculation  would  not  have 
found  these  theories,  would  not  even  have  sought 
for  them.  Tlicy  liave  only  made  their  appearance 
in  the  world  subsequently  to  the  facts  that  rendered 
tlicm  necessary. 

llie  history  of  iileas  is  not  tliat  of  liberty.  Under 
this  new  point  of  view  man  produces  himself  as 
instrument.  He  is  seldom,  perhaps  never,  wholly 
r.onacious  of  what  he  does.  And  although  a  social 
truth  lies  at  tlie  bottom  of  all  stniggles,  yet  this 
truth,  under  its  general  and  absolute  fonn,  only 
manifests  itself  to  the  generation  which  comes  when 
the  stniggle  is  over.  Posterity  alone  knows  why 
the  e(»ntlict  took  place,  and  would  tell  it,  werc^  that 
possible,  to  those  by  whom  the  conflict  was  carrie<l 
on;  for  no  theory  has  appeared  in  the  world  an- 
terior to  fact** ;  it  is  the  facts  that  have  engendered 
the  theory :  thus  it  is  that  jdl  social  ti-uths,  created 
one  by  one  both  by  nec^essity  and  opportunity,  have 
come  down  to  us ;  tluus  it  is  that  our  children  will 
know  better  thtm  we  what  it  was  wo  really  aimed  it. 
It  is  only  Ood  who  knows  belbrehaud  what  He  wills 
anil  wliat  He  does. 

Tl»e  religion  of  memoiy,  the  woisliip  of  tlie  past, 
will  be  appealed  to  in  vain  ;  they  are  powerful  only 
when  the  aflections  of  the  present  correspond  with  anil 
justify  them  ;  without  this  they  are  mere  perfumes, 
wliich  we  inhale,  but  which  do  not  nourish  us. 

Every  man  by  whose  thought  or  will  tlie  face  of 
the  social  world  has  been  changed,  may  be  compared 
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a  voiflel  transporting  always  through  tempests 
a  rich  cargo  of  gold,  sQver,  rare  fabrics,  or  precioua 
stones,  from  one  continent  to  another.  The  vessel 
knows  not  what  it  bears,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
the  bearer  of  all  these  treasures.  Living  vessels  that 
we  are,  we  know  indeed  that  we  have  a  freight,  and 
we  believe  ourselves  acquainted  with  its  nature  and 
value ;  but  on  these  two  points  we  are  always  wrong. 
"•  Luther,"  wrote  a  clever  woman,  "  would  pro- 
bably have  exconimimicated  himself  at  the  outset 
could  he  have  beheld  himself  as  he  was  when  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  career." 

Each  epoch  in  its  turn  agitates  some  fundamental 
question.  But  it  is  rare  that  an  epoch  gives  their  true 
name  to  the  questions  that  occupy  it  The  greatest 
problems  have  appeared  in  the  world  under  fictitious 
titles.  We  may  have  seen  a  whole  people  un- 
necesaarily  enthusiastic,  apparently,  about  given  ques- 
tioDs,  but  sometimes  these  are  only  frivolous  in 
arance,  or  they  are  more  serious  than  those 
discuss  theuL 

No  epoch,  till  it  is  over,  is  thoroughly  aware  of 
what  it  has  done  or  willed.  The  secret  thought 
s,  the  ultimate  reason  of  their  movements, 
I  themselves.  No  one  can  judge  except  of  his 
indindual  intentions, 

Man  always  docs  more  or  less  than  he  int-ends ;  he 
either  falls  short  of  his  mark  or  overshoots  it ;  he 
exaggerates  or  conceals  from  himself  the  bearing  of 
liifl  actions:   perhaps  he  haa  not  always   the  clue 
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or  tbe  measure  of  his  *im'u  mtentir)!!.  1  lieiv  ls  uiilj 
on»?  thitij^  thiit  he  cab  kimw  with  uxaL'tiifss — \\\r 
duty,  and  that  ifl  enough. 

Men  of  genius  and  the  best  miithods  sehlom 
fynclirt)nise ;  tlm  nif  lluxis  anj  wanting  to  the  men. 
tho  men  to  lJ«e  metljiuls.  Is  it  not  the  wimr;  too 
with  institutions  which  also  ore  methods? 

Thtmo  who  honour  calculation  only,  calculate 
It  ia  in  enthusiasm  that  the  force  of  society  and  the 
guarantee  of  its  future  lies,  and  when  enthusiasni 
shall  once  have  dried  up  iu  its  miiist,  calculation  will 
not  save  it. 

A  negative  evil,  an  evil  ^vithout  form  or  name, 
ia  the  most  serious  of  all.  The  dumh  and  passive 
presence  of  a  false  principle  is  a  central  blight,  an 
intimate  misfortune,  of  which  all  othei-s  are  hut 
signs  and  effects;  only  what  is  neither  to  be  seen 
nor  heard  has  no  existence  for  the  multitude. 

Societies  are  most  deeply  indebted  to  those  who 
have  resisted  them  in  the  nanjeof  truth  and  thouj^dit. 
Everj'where  society  has,  more  or  less,  aimed  at 
l>ecoming  the  conscience  of  all ;  but  evcrv'where  too 
ebellious  consciences  have  been  found  to  protest 
'l^iinst  this,  and  to  maintain  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal conviction,  witbout  which  man  alidicates  his 
moral  nature,  his  quality  of  a  responsible  and  conse- 
quently a  reli;4iou8  being. 

Most  assuredly  it  ia  not  we  who  shall  ever  dis- 
put-e  the  right  that  laws  have  to  be  respected.  But  a 
natural  distinction  presents  itself.     An  unjust  law  is 
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be  respected  hy  me.  althmigli  imjnst,  when  it  only 
a0ects  my  interest ;  and  my  fMllow-citixens,  equally 
•ggTievecl,  owe  it  the  sarao  r<-»spcct.  But  an  immoral, 
•n  iiTcli^jMous  law — ji  law  that  would  compel  me  to 
do  what  my  conscience  and  God's  law  condemn, 
most  be  detied  when  we  cannot  get  it  revoked.  This 
principle,  far  from  being  subversive,  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  societies.  It  is  the  struggle  of  good  against 
evil  Suppress  this  struggle,  and  what  is  there  to 
Id  humanity  back  on  that  inclmeil  plane  of  vice  and 
down  which  so  many  combined  causes  vie  with 
li  other  in  pusliing  it '?    It  is  from  revolt  to  revolt, 

Itf  v 'i    i'c  to  employ  this  word,  that  societies  go 

[  _;  themselves,  that  civilisation  gets  estjil^. 

ibed,  that  justice  reigns,  and  tnith  Hourishes. 
Whenever  a  deadly  principle,  ignored,  or  negligently 
gtmrdvd  against,  or  even  favoured  by  authority, 
•preads  ajuoug  a  people,  the  opposition  it  meets  with 
[in  the  zeal  of  a  few  individuals  is  the  vital  principle 
led  to  conquer  it. 
law  of  antiquated  societies  is  to  arrive  at  regu- 
'littiou  hyarbitniriness^aind  at  simplicit)' by  its  opposite. 
Storms  in  the  atmosphere  are  not  more  necessary 
'jo  the  C'  r  our  globe  than  storms  of  thought 

lu  hnm. . 
Thv  path  of  the  human  mind  is  like  a  giant's 
jie,  each  step  of  which  needs  to  be  8ubdi\'idc.d ; 
ig  which,  humanity  now  loses  breath,  now  falls 
and  bruises  itself. 
It  ifl  from  shock  to  shock  that  nations  advance, 
p 
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Xow,  in  these  national  shocks,  everything  being 
iinBettled  and  open  to  question,  and  the  people 
returning  for  the  time  to  a  state  of  nature,  it  ia 
impossible  and  useless  to  lay  dowTi  rules.  A  revo- 
lution cmly  mci'ives  rules  from  it^f ;  a  revolution  is 
nut  an  action,  but  a  fact ;  not  a  regular  act  of  civil 
life,  but  a  phaiomejion.  There  must  inevitably  be  one 
moment,  at  least,  when  society  lives  without  laws, 
one  moment  given  up  now  to  violence,  now  to  moral 
or  inti'lleetiitd  prepomierauce,  but  always,  at  all 
event-8,  to  force.  A  new  order  of  things  is  not  long 
forming;  but  between  this  new  order  and  the  old 
there  is  a  gap,  a  solution  of  continuity,  a  space 
where  the  thread  of  tniditions  gets  interrupted,  and 
where  the  authority  of  laws  die^  down. 

InJluencetl  by  the  recollections  of  n  thousand 
generous  revolts  which  have  asserted  in  our  world  the 
rights  of  God  over  the  pretensions  of  men,  the  rights 
of  truth  over  the  pretensions  of  en-or,  in  short,  those 
of  virtue  over  vice,  I  have  said,  and  T  still  say,  that 
it  is  from  revolt  to  revolt  that  societies  go  on  to 
perfection,  that  justice  reigns,  and  truth  flourishes. 

Although  history  teaches  that  almost  all  the  great 
«luestions  that  luive  agitated  society  have  had  a 
violent  solution,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  social  man 
to  start  from  an  opposite  hope,  to  spare  society  too 
sudden  transformations,  ami  to  smooth  the  incline  by 
which  humanity  advances  to  new  destinies. 

To  take  out  of  the  life  of  nations  the  persistence  of 
thought,  and  the  obstinacy  of  conscience,  is  to  refuse 
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morrow  to  society,  is  to  open  out  a  deep  and 
silent  tomb  to  civilisation. 

The  true  prot-ectors  of  society,  those  to  whom  it 
owes  what  it  retains  of  coherence  and  unity,  are 
those  very  men  u-ith  whose  names  history  connects 
memories  of  conflict,  persecution,  and  martyrdom. 

Eesistance  to  the  injunctions  of  society,  even 
when  most  disinterested,  most  conscientious,  is  still 
resistance ;  its  aspect  Is  dangerous  ;  the  authority  of 
the  law  suffers  from  it  more  or  less ;  selfish  passions 
avail  themselves  of  its  example ;  the  spirit  of  revolt 
haa  precedents  to  quote,  and  this  is  an  evil.  But 
compart?  it  in  thought  to  that  other  evil,  a  general 
indiffepence  to  truth,  a  general  torjxir  of  the  con- 
science ;  imagine  a  society  that  never  meets  with  any 
resistance  to  its  vrill,  whatever  laws  it  may  break, 
wimtever  obligations  it  may  impose;  and  then  tell 
,  whether  such  an  obedience  be  not  a  much  greater 
: ;  whether  there  be  not  in  this  wholly  external 
unity  a  far  more  active  principle  of  decay  than  the 
one  you  have  discovered  in  individual  resistance  ; 
ad  whether  those  generous  oppositions,  which  on 
occasion  seemed  as  though  they  relaxed  the 
social  bond,  did  not  on  the  contrary  tighten  it,  and 
give  to  society  its  highest  possible  degree  of  co- 
herence. For  it  is  essentially  in  the  vigour  of  its 
morality  that  the  force  of  any  society  lies ;  and  the 
more  conscientious  men  it  numbers  in  its  breast, 
ready  to  nisist  a  human  law,  the  moment  it  enjoins 
what  God's  law  forbiiis,  or  forbids  what  Grod's  law  en- 
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joins,  the  more  faithful,  submissive,  dovoted  citizens 
will  it  ])osst^S9.  \Miy  i**  lliis  but  l>ecati8e  the  same 
principle  that  iu  certain  ciisiis  roitanaiidB  disobedience, 
in  general  commjindA  submission  ;  because  conscience, 
that  binds  us  to  the  Divine  law,  binds  ua  with  propor- 
tionate force  to  the  human;  liec»u.se,  in  sliort,  the  loss 
one  is  disposed  t«  yield  when  (lod  would  have  liim 
resist,  the  more  itady  will  be  l)e  to  yield  when  Ood 
requires  yicldini^.  The  most  indep»endent  will  be 
found  the  most  submissive,  be  sure  of  that ;  but  do 
not  depend  upon  the  most  blindly,  most  senilely  sub- 
missive one,  who  yet  does  not  rank  God's  will  amnugst 
the  motives  of  liis  couscieuee,  persevering;  in  fidelity 
when  his  immediate  interest  coimsels  the  reverse, 
and  he  believes  himself  -able  to  disobey  with  im- 
punity. He  who  only  oljeys  man,  without  regtird  to 
iJod,  obeys  ill,  and  will  not  always  obey.  Anai-chy 
has  no  recruits  to  hope  for  in  the  mnks  nf  consrien- 
tious  men ;  it  makes  niumljerless  recruits  amongst  the 
partisans  of  implicit  obedience.  Slaves  to-day  will 
l)e  rebels  to-morrow. 

There  is  not  one  of  my  nsaders  who  has  not  some- 
times said  \jo  himself,  or  who  may  not  so  say,  Here 
is  an  action,  there  is  another,  others,  that  1  could  on 
no  pret^'xt,  for  no  price^  at  no  command,  allow  myself 
to  commit  unless  my  lieart  failed  me,  or  I  forgot 
that  tliero  was  a  God ;  and  if  I  did  such  an  action  I 
should  know  yory  well,  and  I  should  say  to  myWf, 
that  I  had  Iwcm  wrong ;  and  if  I  were  to  allege  in  its 
favour  the  authority  of  man,  I  should  reply  to  myself 
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that  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man ;  and  if  I 
jK>ught  t^j  p<.'reTiade  myself  that  I  had  been  constrained 
to  it.  I  should  still  feel  thiit  nothing  onght  to  have 
conatniiueii  me ;  and  if  1  tried  to  console  myself  by 
remembering  that  at  least  I  blamed  my  ovm  aetion, 
I  shoald  lie  obliged  to  own  that  the  more  I  blamed 
less  I  ought  to  have  done  it.     Which  of  my 

Jers,  1  ask,  or  m  ho  is  thenu  outside  of  that  narrow 
circle,  that  would  dai-e  to  say,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  State  may  enjoin,  1  do  not  inquire,  but  wliatever 
it  be,  1  will  do  it,  even  if  I  Mame  it  i  Ko  one  would 
ly  this.  I  should  be  much  less  soi'prised  to  hear 
some  one  say,  ^Vhatevcr  the  State  commands  I  will 
do  without  blaming  it; — but  then  he  must  needs 
add,  because  there  is  no  God,  or  because  the  people 
is  God.  And  do  not  despair  of  hearing  this,'  for 
ylhing  is  said  now-a-days. 
^Tf  every  one  listened  t>o  and  respected  his  con- 
science, im  institution  would  never  ubsurb  indivi- 
duality ;  would  never  stand  forth  aa  a  monmnent  of 
prejudice  and  of  the  tyranny  of  opinion. 

1  thoroughly  repudiate  the  idea  that  good  morality 
dispenses  with  our  obedience  to  human  la\s's,  simply 
because  they  are  unjust ;  and  1  only  exclude  from 
a  right  t^)  lie  obeyed  laws  that  would  compel  us  to  do 
what  conscience  and  the  law  of  God  condemn. 

In  the  moral  order,  the  sentiment  of  a  WAot  is 
wjual  to  the  want  itselC    A  generul  discontent  is 

Btiticd  by  its  own  existence  ;  and  if  this  uneasiness 
without  foimdation,  it  would  itself  be  a  pro- 
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found  evi]«  a  more  serious  ill  tlmn  the  imaginan' 
evil  it  ie>-eals.  Something,  in  any  case,  needs  to  be 
wcaet ;  either  tlie  aot-ial  staU*  or  the  spirit  of  those 
who  oomplain  of  it 


3.  Proffress:  Material — 3foral — Pcr/eciihil'Uy — J 
wvene$. 

The  consciousness  of  humanity  never  gives  back 

any  of  its  conquests. 

Does  the  liuman  mind,  then,  make  no  final  acqni- 

ion ;  and  might  we  fairly  task  with  raahness  one 
Vho  should  declare  the  re-establishment  of  slavery 
to  be  impossible  ?  We  do  not  "  twice  see  the  shore  of 
the  dead  ;"  an  error  does  not  die  twice ;  which  is  say- 
ing, in  other  words,  that  it  does  n«3t  revive. 

We  speak  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  of 
its  rapid  ascent ;  it  is  of  its  indolence  that  we  ought 
to  speak.  The  most  simple,  most  necessary  truths 
have  had  to  surmount  a  thousand  obstacles ;  jind  it  is 
only  through  the  strait  gate  of  necessity'  that  they 
have  penetrated  the  heart,  and  passed  tlience  into 
the  mind  This  universal,  this  oft-repeated  fact 
pi-oves  the  tendency  of  humanity  to  give. feeling  the 
precedence  of  thought 

There  is  no  great  moral  and  social  result  which 
has  not  been  prophesied  by  the  consciousness;  no 
tnith  whose  advent  in  the  world  has  been  absolutely 
unexpected  ;  no  revolution  in  things  of  which  thought 
has  not  prepared  the  way.    The  force  of  things  is 
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all ;  ahstradicnut  count  in  history ;  and  if  you  pay 
attention  to  it,  their  presence,  their  action,  is  a  part 
of  the  force  of  things. 

To  %-iew  the  matter  d,  priori,  I  somewhat  doubt  as 
to  this  constant  order  and  this  identical  return 
of  the  same  pliases.  Has  each  one  of  these  phases, 
in  virtue  of  its  nature,  but  oue  single  antecedent  and 
single  consequence  possible  ?  Can  religion  indeed, 
only  end  in  poetry,  and  philosophy  in  the  exact 
sciences  ?  In  order  to  do  this,  it  would  at  least  be 
that  what  is  called  religion,  poetry,  philo- 
should  be  everywhere  and  always  identical ; 
only  might  w^e  safely  presume  that  each  of  their 
returns  would  have  the  same  counteractions  and  the 
consequences.  Neither  does  the  argument  a 
'■tori  appear  to  us  more  convincing.  "  Civdisa- 
i/'  it  is  said,  "  revolves  in  the  same  circle."  Now 
this  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  whole  world,  which 
has  never  been  one,  and  whose  tendency  t>owards  this 
unity,  which  it  will  no  doubt  eventually  attain,  only 
dates,  so  to  speak,  from  yesterday;  indeed,  it  can 
hardly  refer  to  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  of  which  tlie 
moral  solidarity,  still  incomplete,  is  of  companitively 
recent  origiiL  It  must  then  be  in  one  and  the  same 
country  that  we  look  for  this  phenomenon.  But  even 
supfKising  that  aU  these  same  elements  were  to  surge  up 
one  after  the  other,  must  it  be  necessary  in  the  same 
i  order  ?  Are  the  general  conditions,  is  the  starting 
point,  more  particularly,  everywhere  necessarily  the 
Mine?     Do  Greece  (and  in  Greece  each  of  the  ditl'erent 
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ekment*  of  which  it  was  I'tunp^med).  Ii<im«,  India,  the 
Uniteil  States  of  Aiin*ir:i,  present  tliese  phases  iu  the 
iuuue  order  ?  I>o  not  luiglity  causes  of  inttimipt ion  or 
divergency  rise  up  beneath  the  hand  of  Providence  ? 
Hut  even  were  the  order  pointed  out  to  be  indeed 
fatal,  I  do  not  seu  much  interest  in  presenting  it 
under  the  asiHjct  of  its  fatality,  and  espisnidly  in 
viewing  the  restoration  of  religion  as  a  mere  alTuir  of 
dates,  and  a  question  of  cimuge  of  parts.  lU^igion 
will  not  retlourish  ]»ecauBe  it  is  its  turn  to  do  so ;  it 
will  not  owe  its  renewed  credit  to  the  discredit  or 
decJiy  of  jM)etry,  j>hilo8(»phy,  or  the  exact  sciences ;  it 
does  not  need  that  any  of  these  shouUl  remove  to 
make  place  for  it;  all  tliesc  uoble  dangliters  of 
the  human  intellect,  having  luiil  religion  for  their 
nurse  and  second  mother,  cannot  always  be,  as  is 
supposeil,  incompatil>le  with  her;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  must  speak  of  phases,  it  is  permissible, 
in  addition  to  all  those  thntnresipTinlised.tojirt'dirtonH 
•ither,  which  sliall  bring  into  correspondence  with  the 
new  (ftmocran/  a  new  eiviluation,  a  phase  where  we 
.*hall  see  the  religious  development  concur,  or  at  all 
events  coexist,  with  all  other  developments.  How- 
ever it  may  be  (for  we  will  nc»t  pmphesy),  it  would  i 
have  seemed  to  us  mote  interesting  to  show  how  the  ■ 
acttial  state  of  things  in  general,  in  free  and  highly  " 
civilised  countries,  has  constituted  religion  the  tirst 
necessity  and  last  refuge  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

We  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the   iiuman 
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mind  advances  more  regularly  than  had  been  at  first 
supposed. 

In  matters  of  pliilrtsophy  and  of  tlioiight,  in  general, 
thebuiuoii  iiiind  atlvauces  by  antithesis  and  reaction; 
ft  J8  like  the  peudtdonj,  whose  osciUatious  are  con- 
stantly from  left  to  right,  and  right  to  left.  But  the 
uhim  remains  fettered ;  the  value  of  one  of  its 
lations  is  iiorpetually  compensated  hy  that  of 
another,  while  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  human 
intfllect  ilo  not  completely  balance  each  other;  there 
8  remains  a  surplus  of  some  kind,  and  tliese, 
up,  form  the  simi  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
At  first  sight  man  seems  to  undo  as  fast  aa 
he  does ;  but  if  we  embrace  a  wider  fiekl,  wo  shall 
conWnce  ourselves  of  the  real  and  piogressive  march 
f£  society.  D(»es  it,  however,  ud\  awe  on  the  good  or 
the  Imd  sidei^    Tlufi  is  another  question. 

Tl»e  renewal  of  all  things  must  needs  come  from 
the  iiinewid  of  hearts.  A  renewed  hcait  embraces  the 
whole  truth,  without  discerning  beforehand  all  its 
p«rt«,  or  foreseeing  all  its  developments.  We  cannot 
Imt  admire,  and  nevertheless,  comparing  it  with  the 
Bopreme  end  of  hiuuan  existence,  we  must  not  very 
highly  value,  any  prt)gress  other  than  this.  If  it  were 
possible — which  we  do  not  believe — that,  by  the  force 
of  tilings  and  of  intelligence,  society  could,  as  a  society, 
ruse  far  nl»ove  all  utopins  whatever,  without  beitomiug 
aking^lom  of  G(.h1,  without  giving  birth  to  a  kingdom 
td  i\\M\  within  it ;  if  wo  could  not  tnice  in  the 
terrestrial  city  the  fii-st  lineaments  of  the  holy  city ; 
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if  this  magnificent  fhune,  ever  enriched  by  some  new 
mugnificence,  were  to  wait  for  its  picture  in  vain,  we 
could  not  long  continue  to  interest  ourselves  in  so 
futile  a  glory,  and  the  irony  vrliich  we  should  find  at 
tlie  bottom  of  all  would  picn-e  our  heart.  Thanks  be 
to  God,  it  is  not  80 ;  our  existence  has  a  reasuu,  and 
Jesus  Christ  has  taught  us  why  thiB  ancient  estab- 
lishment of  society  has  been  permitted  to  endurei 

We  are  not  dreaming  of  condemning  all  tboM 
works,  these  admirable  developments  of  human 
industry.  T,  for  my  part,  subscribe  to  all  their 
xiiarvellousness ;  I  would  not  have  one  taken  away. 
What  I  do  want  removed  is  the  violent  anxiety  that 
they  occasion,  the  material  fanaticism  that,  laying 
hold  of  men  by  education,  flings  whole  generations 
beneath  the  chariot-wheels  of  its  diWnity ;  the  new 
akvery  which  binds  no  longer  bodies,  but  soids,  slaves 
of  the  soiL  I  am  shown,  or  promised,  laborious, 
economical,  comfortably -circumstanced  popidAtiona ; 
I  am  told  to  applaud,  and  how,  indeed,  should  I  not 
applaud  the  happiness  of  such  ?  But  if  everything 
is  cultivated  in  these  populations  except  their  con- 
science; if  their  happiness,  chaining  them  to  the  earth, 
gradually  stifles  in  them  the  flame  of  moral  life,  why 
then  I  heartily  wish  them  the  loss  of  so  fatal  a  felicity. 
I  invoke  salutary  and  regenerating  misfortune  upon 
their  future  j  for  pixjsperity  sx>reads  out  life  on  the  sur- 
face, and  sorrow  alone  concentrates  us,  and  restores  ns 
the  consciousness  of  our  true  me.  He  who  suflfera 
most,  lives  most,  and  if  there  be  a  happiness  that 
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produces  the  same  effect,  it  is  an  original  hajipineas 
C>f  the  8011I,  which  is  itself  cssenlially  that  profound 
life  we  seek  for. 

Material  good,  wliich  is  sometimea  a  conse- 
luance  and  a  sign  nf  progress,  does  not  constitute 
And  if  it  be  pursued  in  another  spirit  than 
|hc  spirit  of  justice  and  charity,  there  may  be  gain, 
it,  relative  amelioration — there  cannot  be  social 
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bottom,  this  question  of  perfectibility  is 
a  capit&l  (juestion ;  and  between  those  who,  tho- 
roughly tmdorstanding,  resolve  it  in  an  opposite 
manner,  there  must  necessarily  be  the  greatest  and 
avost  of  divergences.  It  is  true  that  one  might 
lisbelieve  in  perfccfibility.  and  yet  be  no  better 
L  Christian  because  of  that  disbelief;  but  it  is  impos- 
Hiible  to  l)e  a  Christian  and  to  believe  in  perfectibility. 
^Tf  man's  intimate  nature,  if  the  general  direction  of 
I  bis  K'ing,  changes  with  time  and  civilisation — if  man 
I  becomes  essentially  better  in  proportion  as  humanity 
grows  older,  why  then  we  must  leave  off  talking  of 
iUu»  fall  and  of  redemption.  ITiis  single  str)ne  removed 
akes  the  dome  crumble;  and  yet  we  have  seen 
ristians,  sincere  Christians,  do  more  than  incline 

this  system. 

Was  it  that  they  were  carried  away  from  their 

g[iou3  system  by  the  strongest  evidence  ? — away 

a  doctrine  by  farts  f    In  other  words,  can  it  be 

Ithe  first  premiss  of  Christianity  is  contradicted 

impartial   examination  of   thf  world  and  of 
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htimanity?  It  belongs  to  the  earnest  spirits  that 
may  be  found  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity  to 
examine  this  question,  resolved  so  precipitately  in 
one  way  or  the  other  by  prejudiced  and  frivolous 
men.  All  that  we  now  wish  to  say  is,  that  there  is 
certainly  a  progress,  a  progress  which  may  be  caUed 
monral,  inasmuch  as  it  affects  manners  and  customs, 
wliich  we  may  describe  as  follows: — more  of  justice, 
more  of  humanity,  more  of  respect  of  man  by  man  : 
but  to  allow  all  this  is  not  to  allow  that  man  is 
better;  to  have  granted  all  this  is  not  to  preclude 
oneself  from  maintaining  that  man  is  exactly  the 
same  as  he  was  on  the  morrow  of  his  fall,  and  that 
Adam  is  bom  anew  in  each  man  that  the  eternal 
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nenee  and  of   the  philosophy  of   liistorv  have   no 
nrber  fouudation  than  this  axiom.     But  the  exag<j;c- 
rsition  of  this  tnith  is  not  leas  prejudicial  than  its 
obUvion.     It  is  impossible  that  everytliing  slioiild 
repiml  it<«'lf;  and    tlm   course  of  time.    ])ro\'idGme 
ilijclf,  or  the  Divmo  lil>orty,    intix>dufca  into  gene- 
ral questions  elements  which  we  must  know  how 
[to  dwccm,  else  the  study  of  history  will  be  only  a 
nuito;  and  it  is  just  the  intuitive  ymiraptitudc  and 
jtfscuraey  of  this  discernment  which  has  in  all  times 
oonstttated    the    chamctoristic    difference    lietweeu 
stateftmeu  and  historians.     If  ist^rir  wnse  and  |Mili- 
l  tical  tart,  which  a[»pear  .so  m-arly  relate*.!,  ait?  more 
I  different  than  is  supposed,  and  cin^umstanoes  have 
Inuire    to    do    than   history    in    the    fonnation    of 
\i   poHticians.     Mornlit\'   alone   is  const-ant  nnd 
feclly  e<pial   to   itscli",   becaust?    it  is  absulut4dy 
ary  that  tJie  immutable  should  exist  aome- 
I  where. 

All    progiT'ss    leads    t^i    discont4?nt  ;    it    is    not 

I  misery  that  plant^s  tJie  standai-d  rif  j-evolutions. 
What  J  is  progress,  then,  to  l^e  alwaj^  a  subject 
lof  alann  '     Will  it  alvva}-s  rouse  some  confused  idea 
nf  crime  and  injpiety  ?     Will  it  always  find  a  great 
nuinU'T  of  the  luost  honourable  members  of  society 
distrustful  of  and  almost  iu  league  agaiast  it  ?     Yes ; 
so  )c»ng  as  the  progmss  of  the  hiunan  heart — that 
.beart  wliich,  acconling  to  the  Scripture,  is  desperately 
ted,  and  whose  wickcdnesa  taints  all  things — does 
correspond   witli  the  progress  of  laws,  arts,  and 
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even  moTala,  Humanity  eeems  to  foi^t  that  tb 
first  inventions,  the  firat  progress,  occurred  in  th< 
family  of  Cain. 

Nothing  in  God's  eyes  is  progress  in  humanity 
except  what  restores  in  humanity  the  image  of  God. 
The  Christian  too,  who  sees  all  with  God's  eyes,  iij 
God's  light,  gives  the  name  of  progress  to  nothing 
else ;  for  society,  being  neither  external  to  humanity 
nor  to  the  plan  r»f  God,  ruiist  tend  towards  the  same 
end  to  which  maii  is  summoned  to  aim :  ^ve  may 
very  easily  deduce  from  this  that  equality  is,  in  th< 
eywi  of  the  Christian,  neither  the  whole  of  progress, 
nor  even  an  essential  part  of  the  tnie  progress,  but 
at  most  (and  this  reraaius  to  be  discussed)  one  of  the 
consequences,  or  one  of  the  signs  of  true  progress. 
For  a  man  who  has  become  the  equal  of  all  othei 
men  is  not  for  that  reason  more  like  to  God ;  and  \ 
societ}'  where  the  most  absolute  equality  waa  estab- 
lished would  not  by  that  alone  correspond  any  l)ettel 
with  the  divine  idea. 

If  from  one  age  to  another  man  be  equal  to  man, 
still  there  is  progress  in  society,  progress  in  thinking 
— a  very  slow  progress,  I  grant:  and  how,  indeed,  couli 
man,  panting  beneath  the  burden  of  sin,  keep  pooi 
with  his   desires  ?     The  double  misfortune  of 
condition  is,  that  he  lingers  in  the  mud  of  error,  am 
when  he  moves  fon;^'artl  his  stride  is  not  meoisured 
he  does  not  so  niur-li  walk  as  precipitate  himself, 
that  we  might  .say  of  the  progress  of  so<:iety  whal 
Bcienoe  teaches  us  n^pecting  the  walk  of  the  phy 
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sical  man,   that  it    is  a  succession  of   constaatJjr 
cliecked  falls. 

The  condition  of  moral  truth  in  the  world  is  this : 
it  is  not  innate  therein ;  it  does  not  emanate  there- 
from ;  it  reflects  itself  more  or  less  in  this  world 
because  of  its  admirable  adaptation  to  our  nature 
and  the  nature  of  things,  the  whole  having  sprung 
from  one  idea ;  in  a  word,  it  realises  itself  much  more  in 
fects  than  in  hearts,  in  the  object  than  in  the  subject. 
The  social  world  is,  perhaps,  more  advanced  in 
I  Christianity  than  the  individual  Thus  I  am  struck 
with  admiration  when  I  consider  the  paternal  pro- 
tection that  in  our  countr)^  surrounds  the  accused 
prisoner.  I  affirm,  that  if  a  man  in  his  daily  practice 
rigorously  followed  the  rules  of  penal  justice  he  would 
be  in  a  completely  Christian  condition. 

The  progress  of  moral  truth  in  humanity  is  rather 

objective  than  subjective,  rather  in  our  manners  than 

our  he;xrt8  ;  and  thus,  for  example,  institutions  become 

[  more  just  without  men  being  less  unjust.     I  grant 

'  that  institutions  react  upon  sentiment,  and  that  the 

habit  of  being  just  becomes,  like  all  habits,  a  second 

I  nature ;  but  what  I  do  not  allow  is,  that  equity  in 

and  softness  in  manner  indicate  a  proportionate 

oration  in  the  secret  depths  of  the  heart. 

Each  age  brings  with  it  its  novelties ;  but  nothing 

ia  new  in  an  absolute  sen.se,  nor  can  anything  be  so. 

I  Everything  in  humanity,  as  also  in  each  nation,  is 

[the  development  of  a  primitive  character,  the  logical 

action  from  a  first  premiss.     It  is  thus  that  side 
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nv  «idc  with  civilisation,  which  is  tlir  suriorui!!  i^ini 
of  ^^w  intiin^xL  of  cacli  to  the  intiTcst  of  all.  the 
sacrifice  of  a  liod  liberty  for  the  siike  »>f  a  good, — side 
by  ride  with  thw  civiUsatiiJii.  whidi  bftt^n  tlie  same 
day  as  the  faiuily,  aii  opposita  principle,  that  of  a 
flUent  iuHunvction  aj^ainst  sociiU  servitude,  has  pur- 
jjotimlly  munniirod,  growled,  or  nmred  in  the  midat 
even  of  the  Iw'^t  m^nilatoii  siwii.'ities.  and  from  their 
earliest  ori^jfin.  The  most  evident^  the  inn«t  acknow- 
ledged necessities  liave  not  been  able  to  sulnivie  this 
impatience  of  all  control,  this  inextinguiahable  N%imt 
of  a  savrt!^  indci:M?ndcucc.  The  moat  civilised 
amon^^st  people  and  individnals  have  connived  at 
this  secret  protestation  of  the  barljarous  element 
Happy  in  Ijoaring  the  yoke  of  civilisation,  men  have 
liked  to  give  IhcmsidveA  the  inconsistent  satisfaction 
of  bn«akiiig  it  in  iilea.  I  know  not  what  foolish 
pleasure  has  been  found  in  ruining,  in  impainng,  at 
least,  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  on  which  our  head 
rested.  Arts  have  become,  by  almost  general  con- 
sent, the  accomplices  of  this  strange  tendency.  It 
has  enlistetl  in  its  service  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  literature,  wliich  portion  has  lieen  just  ;i8 
welcome  to  the  public  as  any  other.  The  public  has 
wpially  encoumged  destructive  and  conservative 
lit^mtutv 

Tlie  sovcruij.:uty  of  God  is  evident ;  but  1  know 
not  that  it  is  anywhere  so  much  so  as  in  tliose  ilis- 
coveries  which,  one  after  the  other,  have  renewed 
the  face  of  tlie  globe.     We  must  not  speak  of  cltance 
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hoe ;  if  there  be  a  God  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
chaoce. 

Nothing  happens  but  what  is  necessar)',  with  the 
one  exception  of  sin.  Nothing  gets  added  to  a 
thing  complete  in  itself:  humanity  only  grows  and 
diBTehips  itself  till  it  has  reached  it«  perfect  stature. 
The  world  nf  man  is  a  picture  that  the  Divine  artist 
is  perpetually  working  ut.  lie  will  only  lay  aside 
His  mysterious  pencil  at  the  last  day ;  until  then, 
this  imraeiise  cnnvas,  that  seems  to  us  to  be  already 
full,  oflers  blank  spaces  to  the  Eternal  eye.  Each  dis- 
oovexy,  each  revolution,  serves  only  to  fill  up  these. 
We  are  not  speaking  here,  it  wiU  be  understood,  of 
ninnd  iw^rfectibility,  but  of  the  peneral  destinies  of 
humauity.  In  whatever  period  he  may  lie  bom,  each 
man,  before  his  conversion,  is  the  old  Adam  still  \ 
the  last  sinner  will  have  no  advantage  over  the  first ; 
but  >-ct  the  world  has  never  ceased  to  renew  itself 

Histoiy  proves  tliat,  MJth  the  exception  of  a  few 
•ttempt*  made  by  a  snudl  number  of  absolute  mo- 
narchs.  useful  innovations  have  hardly  ever  imrn*- 
iiaiely  originated  in  high  places;  if  this  has  ever 
l>ecn  the  case,  it  has  been  so  only  as  an  exception 
&ud  on  anomaly. 


III. — or    rBoriSR. 

1.  Or  mi  Men. 

We  often  hear  rather  indiscreet  talk  about  men 
Hio  are  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  who  impress 
thrir    ifulividuiii    character    on    whole  generations. 

Q 
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Now  these  are  generally  nien  Mlif>  luive  better  un- 
fleretocKl,  more  precisely  «lefiiied,  and  wore  energeti- 
cally expressed  the  dominant  opinions  of  their  own 
epoch.  They  have  hrfmght  fortli  that  with  which 
their  century  was  big;  they  have  concentrated  in 
the  buniing-glass  of  their  gpniiis  rays  of  truth  which, 
dispersed  in  the  world,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  kindle 
it.  But  their  genius — a  stmng  and  faithful  expression 
of  a  time  and  cxinntr}'  that  has  made  them  what  they 
iirt^ — is  not  innncnse.  ii-s  is  tbo  gem'us  of  hunninity. 
Men  as  tliey  an.',  they  have  iloue  the  wurk  of  men — 
11  partial,  limited,  relative  work.  If  any  being,  isolat- 
ing himself  frouj  his  country  and  his  period — nay, 
further,  from  hifl  individuality  ^-divine  the  fact,  the 
idea,  the  dogma  that  shivll  stir,  convert,  ^'i^^ly  men 
of  all  times  and  ciiuntries,  such  a  being  is 

no  man  ;  he  is  a  God. 

It  is  neither  one  man  alone  who  can  mislead  a 
whole  age,  nor  one  al«>ne  who  can  restore  it. 

One  man  can  only  succeed  another  on  condition 
of  not  resembling  him. 

Men  are  what  their  age  and  its  ideas  permit  them 

We  must  not  mistake  here;  the  individual  does 
not  invent,  he  finds ;  he  teaches  his  people  leas  than 
h^j  is  taught  by  them.  All  become  his  disciples,  but 
he,  in  the  first  place,  was  the  disciple  of  all ;  it 
is  their  own  thought  that  he  has  revealed  to  them ; 
what  is  peculiar  to  liira  is  the  having  pronounced 
the  magic  word,    and  while  giving  to  his  contem- 
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pomries  the  oonsciouaneaa  of  their  matmcts,  to  have 

^Uie  same  time  given  them  a  will ; — an  immense 

this ;  for  to  give  a  will  is  to  give  life ;  it  is  to 

engender,  to  become  a  father.    But,  however,  it  is 

[with  this  species  of  generation  as  with  all  others, — 

I  if  there  is  a  father  there  must  be  a  mother  as  well. 

[  The  pttt^rnal  eletueiit  is  the  thought  of  one  only ;  the 

uat^mal  is  the  instinct  of  alL    Thought  has  made  of 

I  that  instinct  a  determined  will,  a  fixed  resolve,  and 

from  tljat  mrtrneut  the  nation  bus  lived. 

_  All  the  wnrld  tjelieves  in  hiiu  who  believes  in  him- 

t;  and  in  a  moment  of  general  anxiety,  his  auda- 

Faons  hopefulness  often  proves  the  best  of  resources. 

In  estimating  tlie  chances  of  success  of  an  idwi, 

I  how  little  a  few  indiWdualities  count  for !    When  an 

idea  does  not  stand  upright  by  its  own  vigour, no  talent 

I  is  able,  to  fiujiport  it ;  when  it  has  a  force  of  its  own, 

I  there  is  no  fear  of  its  l)eing  unaided-    Talents  will 

I  come,  for  it  is  written  that  the  strong  shall  be  helped. 

At  the    present  day   there   are   so  many  great 

men   tliat  there  are  none.     It   is   impossible  ade- 

qunlely  to  celebrate  so  many  glories  : 

**  One  wrong*  the  other,  and  hia  Berrreoce  Btill 
With  a  aew  saint  enr.uuibera  hia  cli9coiu»e." 


But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  difference 
between  our  age  and  that  which  preceded  it ;  it  is 
not  because  we  have  too  much  to  admire  that  we 
left  off  admiring,  but  rather  because  we  have 
aired  too  much.    The  eighteenth  centuiy  exhausted 
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itself  thus:  not  choosing  to  be  (iuuitical  it  became 
enthusiastic;  it  admired  right  and  le.R.  Compared 
to  oun.  that  incredulous  age  was  credultnis  to  an 
excess :  it  hail  faith  in  its  men,  in  its  productious ; 
ours  believes  little  in  anj  man  or  any  thing;  it 
believes  in  ftirce,  adorn  force.  Now  fon^c  licing  at 
the  present  time  everywhere  and  nowhere — its  last 
personification  having  been  him  who  was  mirniuned 
tht  nian  of  destiny, — our  enthusiasm,  unless  it  goes 
back  to  him.  turns  into  a  va^e  and  listless  con- 
templation. The  eighteenth  century,  fatal  as  its 
demolitions  were,  did  ne\'ertheless,  whatever  it  may 
liave  said,  believe  in  liberty,  in  individuality ;  we, 
for  our  part,  l>elieve  in  necessity.  How  then  should 
we  be  enthusiasts,  and  what  have  we  to  oppose  to 
those  long  triumphs  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  if 
not  the  bewildering  succession  of  a  multitude  of 
ephemeral  popularities? 

The  memory  of  great  men  is  the  trensme  of  the 
nation  that  has  pnKlnceil  thejn. 

Eminent  men  do  one  work,  and  their  memoiy  does 
another:  often,  indeed,  their  memory  is  the  moat 
durable  and  best  portion  of  their  work. 

Of  all  tlie  advantftgcjj  to  which  our  ambition  as- 
pires, celebrity  is  the  one  that  has  the  least  connec- 
tion with  happiness. 

In  no  career  can  one  be  a  great  man  without 
lourage. 

It  is  most  dangerous  to  wish  to  reduce  Uie  whole 
liie  of  a  great  man  to  one  only  and  persistent  ideik 
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Ko  doubt,  there  has  been  uo  great  existence  that  has 
;e<i  unity,  bnt  this  unity  resides  more  in  the  soul 
in  the  idea.  The  soul  enters  into  life  in  full 
activity  and  in  ita  prime ;  and  one  may  say,  in  a 
general  sense,  that  it  wills  from  its  first  onset  all 
that  it  will  ever  will.     But  thought  is  progressive ; 

does  not  embrace  its  whole  horizon  at  the  first 
It  takes  possession  of  it  gradually ;  by  In- 
oreasingly  large  portions,  by  a  comprehension  ever 
more  keen,  by  an  impetus  ever  more  rapid ;  it  has 
grasped  its  whole  destiny  lou^  before  reaching  its 
last  tenn ;  but  we  may  affirm,  upon  the  faith  of 
history  itself,  that  great  men  have  only  acted  by 
successive  inspirations ;  that  their  plans  have  ex- 
tended with  their  conquests ;  and  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who,  in  beginning  life,  marke<i  out  its 
sequence  on  an  immutable  plan,  and  according  to  a 
single  idea. 

I  repeat  that  there  was  unity  there  nevertheless, 
poverfnl,  triumphant  beforehand,  but  obscure  and 
wi  V  "^  "consciousness,  and  rather  in  the  condition 

icy,  of  a  passion,  than  in  that  of  a  distinct 


firm  design.  The  historian — true  prophet  of  the 
paat, — carrying  himself  back  to  the  starting  point  of 
the  great  man.  perceives  what  the  great  man  biin- 
sdf  did  not  perceive  in  himself,  an  idea,  the  faint 
lineaments  of  which  indicate  nevertheless  the  whole 
definite  and  wde  proportions  of  the  future  great  man. 
The  immaterial  individual  shapes  itself  slowly  in  the 
course  of  life,  as  the  physical  individual  does  in  the 
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mother's  womb ;  life  is  a  long  gestation  of  the  moral 
being.  But  in  signalising  to  us  the  moral  element 
that  dominates  a  whole  life,  the  histomiL  will,  I 
tbiiik,  guard  against  attributing,  by  a  kind  of  Tetro- 
spection^  to  his  hero  at  his  Mbut,  the  designs  that  he 
probably  only  fiilly  conceived  when  far  on  in  his  career. 
He  will  recognise  that  it  is  with  the  great  men  of 
action  as  with  poetsj,  who,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
themselves,  hmno  not  wkat  (key  io,  and  do  it  perhaps 
all  the  better  in  consequence,  for  the  true  force  of 
their  genius  is  in  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  not  given 
to  theorising. 

2.  French  and  Mfujlisk — Natwfud  Pride, 

No  people  bend  more  willingly  under  the  yoke  of 
fashion  than  the  French.  To  follow  the  fashion  is  a 
duty  in  France. 

A  witty  and  speculative  people  eon  soles  itself  for 
the  loss  of  its  liberties  by  the  liberty  of  the  intellect 
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barrier  will  always  separate,  in  every  department, 
the  serious  from  the  familiar.  Elsewhere  they  min- 
gle ;  in  France  they  exclude  each  other.  Paganism 
itself  would  be  grave  in  this  country ;  and  it  was  so. 
Grace  and  amenity  did  not  prevail  in  the  religion  of 
the  light  and  frivolous  Gauls.  Each  people  gives  to 
its  ruling  tendencies  some  counterpoise,  which  it 
especially  seeks  in  its  religion,  while  at  the  same 
time  proportioning  it  to  its  stature,  and  accommo- 
dating it  to  its  character.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  priests  of  Gaul  should  be  Druids.  The 
same  instinct  stiU  makes  itself  felt  ia  Flinch  Chris- 
tianity, whether  it  be  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

A  nation  of  clever  and  heartless  people  would  be  a 
nation  of  egotists — ^prudent  egotists,  you  will  say ; 
but  just  because  of  this  universal  prudence,  the 
egotism  of  each  individual  would  encounter  barriers 
which  his  passions  would  chafe  at,  being  unable  to 
overleap.  Prudence  would  probably  change  into 
cunning ;  vices  would  assume  a  scientific  form ;  so- 
ciety would  present  fewer  revolting  aspects;  but 
withered  in  its  very  roots,  it  would  soon  have  no  sap 
to  send  into  its  different  branches,  and  beneath  the 
ardent  light  of  an  ever  clear  sun  we  should  see  it 
shrivel  and  die. 

One  observation  which  will  occur  to  those  who 
study  the  history  of  the  two  countries  is,  that  in 
England  honour  has  never  had  the  same  influence  as 
in  France.  In  the  English  we  see  on  one  hand  a 
display  of  coarseness,  of  impudence  in  evil,  and  on 
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the  other  we  have  to  mimiiv  an  ttu»(«rity  And  eleva- 
tion in  gotnL  InU-w^at  and  conscience  are  the  t\ro 
Uimlarda  in  England  There  m  nuthinfj  iuttr- 
'infdiate  Ijetween  these  two  motive  powera 

In  Franc©,  on  the  contrary,  the  gulf  l)etween  in- 
terest and  conscience  i»  tulminilily  filU'<l  up  \xy  honour. 
W<'  must  t)wn  Unit  this  priiiciplf*  may  lead  to  ii  thou- 
sand liLirtfol  and  I'vil  tilings  ;  uevertiielKSS.  originally, 
honour  had  fot  ita  function  to  noplace  consciencfS; 
Onco  when  con»cicnco  defaulted,  honutiT  came  for- 
ward  us  it5  next  «>f  kin  and  ittpresentative.  Later, 
morality  having  separated  itueli"  from  conscience,  and 
virtue  retiring',  honour  Temained  almost  alone. 

We  may  praise  our  country  vith  a  good  grace,  for 
it  is  not  quite  the  same  a«  praising  uureelves ;  hot 
we  can  censure  it  with  a  better  grai'e  still ;  it  mnkes 
us  seem  modest. 

National  pride — identical  to  it«elf  in  all  countnea 
alike,  and  presenting  no  difference*  but  those  of  form 
or  intonation,  bearing  the  impress  of  vanity  in  France, 
t»f  scorn  in  England,  and  of  roughness  in  Germany — 
national  pride  has  constiuitl  lifted  all  foreign 

judgment.     Nothing  more   '  le  and  less  rea- 

sonable than  a  i)ride  that  can  say  wr,  and  which 
seems  to  be  only  exacting  in  l^ehalf  of  others. 

Abuses  seem  greater  the  more  our  Light  augments, 
and  in  fact  they  ore  more  intolerable  when  they 
wound  not  only  interests  and  rights,  but  the  public 
conviction;  in  short,  one  might  say  tliat  towards  the 
end  of  their  reign  their  venom  becomes  more  acrid, 
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their  pretenaiona  more  exorbitant,  either  Itccaase 
this  is  m  in  point  of  fact,  or  because  contnmt  leads 
;.  to  believe  it  »o. 
be  liest  institutions  as  to  solidity  and  duration 
[lire  not  the  most  in  conformity  with  theory ;  faith 
[preserves  them  better  than  reason,  and  the  most 
[rational  are  hardly  consolidated  till  tlie  convictions 
[of  the  mind  have  become  the  property  of  the  aoul ; 
Dd  the  iritizen,  no  longer  ceaselessly  searching  fo? 
[the  reasons  of  his  obedience,  obeys  by  a  lively  and 
f  involuntary  impulse,  the  principle  of  which  is  none 
other  tlian  faith. 

It  is  not  the  peoples  who  reason  best  that  are  the 
[strongest ;  and  the  force  of  man.  speaking  only  of 
[force,  lies  more  in  his  conviction  itself  than  in  the 
[validity  of  the  proofs  on  which  he  bases  it. 

tie  ideas  of  a  people,  or  of  humanity  at  large, 
never  mean. 
Distrust  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  a  people 
willing  to  ignore  its  ancestors ;  it  is  but  the  present. 
Lor  the    near  and  mnterial  future,  that  interests  it; 
[with  noble  and  holy  hopes  it  has  nothing  to  do. 

Woe  to  tlie  epoch  which  aims  at  shaking  pre- 
Ijudices    without    confirming    morals    in    an    equal 


for  momenta  of  crisis  and  enthusiasm 
few  enlightened  men  may  suffice;  but  without 
infonnation  universally  diffused  and  wisely  dis- 
tribated,  a  nation  cannot  organise  itself  and  has 
QO  guarantee  fur  its  |)ermanence  or  importance. 
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A  multitude  is  often  more  easy  to  deceive  than 
H  single  man ;  and  amongst  falsehoods  it  is  tho 
coarsest  and  most  iniprobaMe  that  are  the  most 
readily  t>elicved,  for  tbe  popular  Imii^nnation  can 
bear  nntliiug  mediocre ;  and  in  everything  it  is  the 
enormous  that  captivates  it. 

Each  people  cultivates  one  truth  at  the  expemw 
of  all  others;  but  it  \a  always  on  a  people  that 
the  administmtion  of  tliat  truth  is  conferred,  so 
that,  considering  it  as  put  t  of  the  whole  of  humanity, 
each  people  nmy  he  said  to  be  the  hwid  of  a  school, 
or,  so  to  speak,  a  system. 


3.  The  European  Critis  and  Christianity. 

The  world  goes  ite  own  way,  and  thinks  it  workii 
its  own  will ;  but  it  is  working,  far  more  than  it 
believes,  tlie  will  of  God,  and  promoting  the  cause 
of  the    saints :    the   world  siieaks    of   civilisation, 
riches,  liberty ;  God  gives  it  without  stint  all  these 
things   which   ought    to    lead   man  to  repentance 
but  He  as  vmhesitatingly  ttikes  away  what  He  gave 
He    heaps    up   clouds  aud  tempests  in    clear  an< 
shining  skies ;  He  makes  accumulated  blessings  to 
produce  calamity;  He  destroys,   as   He   created, 
order  to  creutc  in  Clirist  Jesus  more  souls  to  good 
works. 

Beligion,  which  contains  in  itself  true  nature  and] 
tlie  tnily  natural,  constantly  tends  to  bring  back  civili- 
sation to  its  ti'ue  conditions^  and  appi'uxijnates  it  lo 
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nobleness  in  proportion  us  it  removes  it  from  artifice  ; 
for  if  coarseness  be  ignoble,  tlie  artiUciiil:  is  scarcely 

ISO, 

remounting  from  century  to  century  we  shall 

id  that  all  the  great  phases  of  humanity  coire- 
spond  with  or  lead  to  a  great  revolution  of  religious 
ihooig'ht. 

Religion  sustains  humanity  above  the  abyss;  an 
abyss  which  we  must  either  see  or  have  seen,  in  order 
to  adore  the  hand  that  holds  us  suspended  above  it 

Christianity  still  preacr\-e3  the  world  from  the 
wroth  of  God.  It  is,  perhaps,  with  reference  to  ita 
propaj^ation  that  events  thus  crowd,  and  nations 
are  sliaken  by  a  fearful  crisis.  A  few  light-minded 
unbelievers  will  not  cause  the  Most  High  to  repent ; 
and  the  immense  importance  of  circumstances  will 
not  prove  a  false  measure  on  the  part  of  Providence. 

The  multitude  is  panting,  as  it  were,  with  an 
instinct  that  does  not  deceive  it.  In  the  midst  of 
unchanging  nature,  beneath  a  serene  and  gonial 
when  no  extenial  cause,  as  it  seems,  provokes 
convulsions — in  a  word,  in  a  state  which  may 
called  normal  and  regular — «ach  one  is  saying, 
, "  This  cannot  last ;  this  must  come  to  an  end !" 
An  the  world  is  waiting,  listening ;  men  sleep,  arms 
ia  hand ;  they  dmam  of  war  after  having  argued 
in  favour  of  j^eace;  it  seems  that  all  situations  are 
doubtful  and  t<*nd  to  l>ecome  defined;  that  all 
relations  are  strained  and  tt-nd  tn  })reak  loose. 

It  is  the  present  detaching  itself  from  the  past; 
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the  new  regime  replacing  the  old ;  the  chiysaUB 
opening  to  free  the  future  it  imprisoned.  All  this 
is  by  no  m^na  clear :  similar  transfonnationa  have 
heen  pretty  nearly  always  going  on.  As  all  sociii] 
.progress  proceeds  by  successive  leaps,  each  of  which, 
mfter  having  exhausted  itself,  is  replaced  by  a  new 
leap,  it  is  probable  that  we  are  in  the  very  crisis 
of  one  of  those  vigorous  movements  by  which,  as 
by  knots,  we  measure  the  speed  of  the  vessel  of 
humanity.  But  what  is  the  character  of  this  move- 
ment ?  Towards  what  shores  does  the  vessel  sail  ? 
What  is  the  %^ritable  accomplishment  of  the  des- 
tinies of  humanity  ?  Faith  tells  us  that  man  only 
casts  anchor  in  eternity ;  that  eternity  is  the  port, 
and  that  the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  the  visible 
are  sulwrdinatetl  to  God's  purposes  with  regard  to 
the  invisible  world.  Philosophy  assigns  no  definite 
term  to  the  development  of  human  destinies;  in  its 
opinion,  a  gradual,  unlimited  perfectionment  of  the 
social  state  is  the  whole  destiny  of  the  Imman  race : 
an  ever  more  enei^getic  action,  a  harmony  ever  moie 
complete  of  the  elements  of  that  perfection,  such 
is  the  eternal  asymptote  of  our  species.  At  the 
head  of  these  elements  our  age  has  plart*d  liberty, 
a  term  uuder  which  equality  is  elcArly  understood, 
alternately  as  guarantee  and  as  result  of  this  liberty. 
Keligious  wars,  properly  so  called,  proceeding  ftom 
an  immaterial  principle,  only  modified  the  social 
state  in  virtne  of  tliat  principle  and  in  the  proportion 
that  it  enjoined.    ITie  war  that  we  are  now  sup- 
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fraught  with  materialism  in  the  masses, 
rialiatic  up  to  a  cei-tain  point  in  it^  very  prin- 
ciple, has  for  it^  last  tenn,  and  perhaps  its  final  aim, 
A  ta  more  thoroiiglj  remodelling  of  society.  The 
harrow  of  '89  encountered  a  stone  which  obliged 
it  to  recede ;  but  this  was  only  to  drive  with  Ireah 
impetus  against  the  obstacle,  and  thrust  it  out  of 
the  way.  Internal  con\'ulsions  would  increase  the 
intenBity  of  the  caJamity;  the  question  being  no 
longer  of  territorial  ware,  but  of  the  war  of  two 
principles  which  have  no  geographical  Iwundaries, 
whicli  do  not  so  much  excite  nations  against  nations 
as  eacli  nation  against  itself.  There  are.  two  •  closely 
intertwinevl  Europes,  in  short,  which  seek  t^j  free 
themselves  from  each  other's  grasp.  B^resentatives 
of  the  two  principles  that  di\nde  them,  two  giants 
provoke,  and  will  perhaps  hurry  on  the  decision, 
which  cannot  be  aiTived  at  >\ithout  them. 

The  evils  with  which  the  world  has  been  flooded 

in    '  i«?  of  religion,  have  had  their  source  in 

'  th«-  ly  correct  idea  that  relig  on  alone  gives 

the  true  signification  of  each  man  and  each  society ; 

I  that  there  is  in  us  nothing  more  profound,  nothing 

that  more  decidedly  determines  what  we  are ;  and 

[th«t  our  declanitiou  of  what  we  believe,  is,  at  the 

\fMSat  time,  and  inevitably,  a  declaration  of  what  we 

wish  to  be.     Putting  aside  every  leading  mind,  it 

is  not  surprising  that  the  social  power  should  have 

bwQ  everywhere  more  or  less  tempted  to  regulate 

the  belief  of  the  laity  or  the  teaching  of  the  priest- 
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hood.  Neither  can  we  wonder  that  the  priesthood 
should  have  essayed,  by  the  assistance  of  the  State, 
to  dominate  a  fact  of  this  importance. 

Superficial  observers  of  events  (and  these  form 
the  majority)  assist  unconsciously  at  an  immeiuie 
religious  operation  of  mind  in  all  parts  of  our  con- 
tinent ;  they  do  not  see  that  everywhere  Europe 
gravitates  towards  a  religious  solution  of  the  diffi* 
cultics  of  civilisation,  and  that  the  problem  which 
occupies  all  serious  men  is  how  to  re-establish, 
between  the  internal  and  the  external,  between 
thought  and  facts,  a  balance  that  has  been  long 
since  d'estroyed.  Now  this  third  term  required,  this 
dominant  and  reconciling  term,  is  most  assuredly 
aterial  Uii 
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if  &  come  not  to  pasa  in  the  time  of  these  men 
themselves,  their  sons  will  assuredly  see  a  new 
I  Europe  emerge  out  of  the  revolution  that  is  slowly 
Igoifig  on  in  the  general  mind,  and  which  they  hold 
tA>  be  a  mere  isolated  symptom,  A  more  attentive 
and  internal  study  of  England,  Germany,  and  even 
of  Italy,  might  give  them  much  material  for 
I  thought. 

Tfie  religion  of  the  <.'ross  nowhere  appears  out 
[of  proportion  with  civilisation;  on  the  contrary, 
[liowever  civ^ilisatinn  may  advance,  it  always  finds 
I  Christianity  ahead  of  it. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  principles  of  Christianity 
which  has  developed  all  its  consequences ;  not  one 
[of  its  precepts  which  has  afforded  all  its  results ; 
ono  of  the  moral  germs  that  it  has  sown  in 
world  which  has  borne  all  its  fruits, 
firistianity,  even  at  this  day,  which  to  us  seems 
•dvunced  a  one,  is  very  probably  far  from 
;  yet  produce<l  all  its  effects  in  the  conscience 
life  of  hunmtiity — from  having  expressed  its 
whole  thought  and  uttered  its  last  word.  In  one 
aezifle  it  said  its  whole  say  at  once ;  in  another  it 
has  still  much  to  say,  and  the  world  will  only  end 
when  Christianity  shall  have  said  all. 

Ever>'t'hiug  relating  to  social  truth,  which  is  now 
•B  axiom,  was  for  a  long  time  a  problem.  The  true 
problem  is  to  find  out  how  snch  truths  ever  could 
h«Te  been  problems.  In  all  other  kinds  ef  science 
ind  art  the  human  mind  advances  more  rapidly. 
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It  is  slow  only  in  the  nrsenn-.h  (if  the  j^joiwi — tin* ' 
rijjht.  It  only  deduwis  laboriously,  ami  alter  muuli 
iuvestij^aiion,  the  imruwliato  c^jnflcquenccs  of  &u 
Hcknowledged  principlo.  ]*erhapa  we  ars  titill  nt 
the  present  day.  after  eighU?«n  cwnturitJH  of  Chris- 
tianity, involved  in  some  enormous  errr»r  wlUch 
Christ tjiuity  will  one  day  teach  us  to  bluali  at,  as 
it  does  now  at  torture,  slavery,  and  constmint  in 
tho  mattor  of  religion.  The  rofonnations  that  take 
place  owe  mutjh  less  to  the  strength  of  convictiou 
that  demands  tliem,  than  to  a  certain  force  of  thinga, 
which  makes  the  very  obstacles  that  seemed  to 
render  a  cause  impossible,  concur  to  bring  about 
its  success.  The  last  blow  given  to  abuser  is  ofbeo 
dealt  by  their  defenders.  Those  who  wanted  to 
do  the  good,  see  it  eflbcted  by  others  who  had  no 
such  intention.  Truth  is  stronger  than  its  adver- 
saries,  for  it  conquers  them — stronger  than  its  cham- 
pions, for  it  dispenses  with  theuL  Everji.hiug  in 
events  con.sj^ircs  fur  the  truth;  and  on  the  part  of 
man  almost  everything  conspires  against  it. 

Instead  of  being  founded  by  Christianity,  modem 
tooieity  owes  it  origin  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  Tliis 
form  was  necessary,  we  are  bjld.  and  we  are  challenged 
to  devise  any  other  under  which  Christianity  could 
have  established  itself  in  young  Europe.  But  what 
then  ?  Is  there  no  other  method  but  what  we  can 
imagine  {  and  are  the  limits  of  oui*  conceptions  limits 
to  God  '  There  are  two  necessities :  the  one  absidute. 
the  other  relative    Assuming  infidelity,  the  jirevailing 
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of  the  flesh  over  the  spirit,  aud  the  Church  resolving 

by  siglit,  no  doubt  all  that  took  place  was 

but   is  this   the  staud-point   Christians 

ought  to  take  ?  and  because  they  cannot  imagine  how 

things  could  have  Ijeeu  brought  about  without  this 

uitous  blending  of  the  spiritual  aud  temporal, 

lOut  the    sword   and   stake,  are  they  justified 

in   concluding  that  everything  occurred  according 

to  absolute  necftssity,  that  is   to  say,  according  to 

truth  and  according  t-o  God  ?    They  are  accustomed, 

we  know,  to  call  us  rash ;  but  in  what  can  rashness 

lie,  if  not  in  forcibly  dragging  the  wisdom  of  God 

along  the  track  of  human  passions,  and  making  Him 

II     irill  retrospectively  aU  that  we  have  willed  ? 

B      If  history   taught   me   nothing  whatever  of  the 

^^■jations  of  human  thought  previous  to  the  Gospel, 

^^^%hottld   infer  them    from  the  very  presence  and 

truth  of  the  Gospel ;  I  should  say  that,  if  the  Gospel 

WttW  true,  the  world  before  its  advent  must  needs  have 

been  sceptical  or  pyrrhonian,  for  three  reasons  wliich 

make  up  one — the  absence  of  redemption,  its  felt 

necewity,  and  the  impossibility  of  foreseeing  it. 

Ci\'ilL9ation  is  not  a  deep  and  radical  change  of 
the  heart  of  man.  It  encloses  the  passions  of  the 
Wit  in  a  net,  but  it  does  not  kill  them ;  it  covers 
th«  savage,  it  doee  not  do  away  with  him.  The 
lange — ^the  man  nf  nature,  if  you  wiU — is  ready  to 
mppear  whenever  the  occasion  offei-s  or  the  temp- 
Utkm  is  presented.  Civilisation  has  not  absorbed 
the  brntal  element  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  "pan 
B 
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Iwnina  "  of  which  Horace  speaks.  CiviliBatioQ  ren- 
ders iU  explosions  less  frequent ;  it  stops  up  the  ways 
of  egress ;  it  roUs  a  stone  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
of  Cacus;  hut  Cacus  is  still  there.  It  bridles  allj 
hatreds  except  religious  hatr^. 

We  cannot  believe  the  Gospel  without  allowiBg] 
that  there  have  been  universal  errors. 

We  need   only   to  have  somewhat  studied    the 
opinions  of  diflVrent  eras  in  the  books  tliat  r«conl 
them,  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that,  in  an  order] 
of  things  where  the  moral  element  prevails,  human! 
prevision  is  worth  veiy  little.    Some  minds  prophesy  J 
tlie  past  admirably ;  the  future  has  few  conHdants. 

It  is  true  that  Divine  prophecy  leads  the  gls 
of  faith  on  towards  the  future,  and  even  towards  a] 
definite  point ;  but  this  is  from  a  great  distance,  and 
the    intcnnediatc  is   left  undefined,  in  order  that 
the   believer  may  be  encouraged,  and  yet  not  tool 
much  so ;  and  that  tlie  couscioasness  of  truth,  duty, ! 
and  right  may  ever  remain   for  him  the  first  and 
sovereign  prophecy. 

If  posterity  has  the  great  advantage  of  pronouncing 
the  oracles  of  truth,  the  religious  spirit  has  the 
distinguished  prerogative  of  anticipating  and  pre- 
ilicting  the  judgments  of  posterity.  On  moral  ques- 
tions, it  knows  from  the  very  first  what  posterity 
will  repeat  later. 
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X. — SOCIAL  panrciruEB. 


^Chriititmity  emd  Sorirty  :  JDutwt  totcurd*  Soeitty— Morality— 
ffftmamtariaiiitm  and  CArutiamity. 

first  punishment  of  every  soul  and  every  so- 
ciety without  God  is  to  be  no  longer  able  to  depend 
upon  anjlhing.  This  first  belief  carries  away  with  it 
all  beliefs  ;  this  primary  truth  withdrawing  from  the 
s^iere  of  humanity,  leaves  the  barrier  open  and  the 
field  &ee  to  the  most  appalling  imaginations.  .... 
The  primitive  bases  of  society,  moral  laws,  natural 
iffections,  truths  fused  with  the  great  truth,  being 
thus  detached  from  their  centre,  descend  ignomi- 
akmsly  to  the  rank  of  problems.  Everything,  even 
the  execrable,  may  be  defended;  everything,  even 
the  indispensable,  denied.  Interest  and  necessity 
oay  still  keep  up  the  old  combinations,  but  in  the 
intellect  e\^eiything  la  loosened,  scattered,  lost. 

In  proportion  as  the  idea  of  the  good  God,  and  of 
<%r  Fai/ier  in  ffeaven,  is  strongly  grasped  and  keenly 
fclt,  it  opens  and  softens  the  heart ;  it  fills  it  ^vith 
^Haerolenoe  and  gentleness ;  it  disposes  the  soul  to 
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messcy  and  succour;  it  creates  a  hum^n  interest  in 
each ;  it  founds  sociability  on  a  moral  and  sincere 
basis.  Cluistian  beliefs  are  alone  capable  of  dilating 
hearts,  of  interesting  man  in  man  as  such, 
realising  imiversal  fraternity.  In  assigning  to  t! 
these  effects,  we  are  justified  by  their  very  nature 
w^  aa  by  experience.  Every  ChriAtian  heart  has 
loved  humanity.  No  man  who  does  not  love  it  im  % 
Christian.  These  two  truths  are  proof  against  all 
attack. 

A  society  that  does  not  understand  its  religion  or 
study  its  own  language  does  not  come  within  the 
terms  of  true  ci^-ilisation. 

No  one  is  contented  but  the  believer ;  the  believer 
is  however  contented^  and  in  giving  the  principle 
of  contentment  to  a  people,  one  would  give  it  the 
balance  or  arrears  of  happiness — give  it  something 
better  than  happiness. 

A  Chiistian  people  is  a  people  of  Christians^  for 
it  \&  not  the  people,  it  is  the  individual  who 
believes,  hopes,  loves,  and  obeya  Public  piety,  so 
called,  LB  made  up  of  the  piety  of  private  indiWduals; 
and  just  as  a  family  of  pagans  cannot  be  a  Christian 
iamily,  so  a  people  cannot  be  Christian  if  it  be  com- 
poBed  of  families  that  are  not  so.  Eveiything  is  real, 
substantial,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  fiction  has 
no  place  there. 

One  feels  that  the  change  in  the  relations  of  man 
"With  Ood  has  involved  one  in  the  relations  of  man 
rith  man ;  that  society — a  condition  willed  by  God, 
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find  without  which  man  is  only  half  created — does 
not  exist  in  its  true  sense ;  that  it  is  only  made  real 
by  the  communion  of  spirits  in  one  thought;  and 
tliat  the  first  effect  of  religion  is  to  otganise  such  a 
•ociety. 

Our  first  duty  towards  society,  if  you  are  abso- 
lutely bent  on  resolving  the  whole  question  into 
this,  ii  to  be  exacting  and  severe  towards  ourselves ; 

.  tnd  he  who  thoroughly  knows  what  all  the  world 
should  do,  but  knows  not,  or  chooses  to  ignore,  his 
own  obligations,  is  a  less  valuable  member  of  so- 

Leiety  than  he  who  knows  little  about  the  duty  of 
but  exactly  knows  his  own,  and  does  it  as  he 

0W8. 

A  reform  of  the  whole  is  illusory  unless  a  reform 
of  individuals  correspond  therewith.  The  collective 
may  concur  with  the  individual,  but  the  action 
latter  upon  the  former  is  far  more  important 
and  certain.  The  contrary  opinion  is  one  of  the 
capital  errors  of  this  enlightened  age. 

Never,  we  tliink,  has  it  been  more  plainly  shown 
than  now  how  necessary  are  religious  convictions 
to  give  consistency  and  strength  to  morality.  In 
decisive  circumstances,  in  afiaira  where  an  alarming 
degree  of  responsibility  accumulates  on  one  man, 
foiik  is  necessary  to  righteousness,  "  Do  your  duty 
tnd  trust  to  God ! "  tliis  cry  of  the  old  Horace  only 
finds  an  echo  in  the  soul  that  believes  in  God, — tliat 
if»iji  ft  living  GoiL  It  is  difficult  to  be  perfectly 
JQtt  without  believing  tliat  God  will  see  to  con- 
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Bequencea — will  take  upon  Himself  the  results  of  our 
justice.  Now  thia  is  a  faith  which  respectable  worldly 
l>eople  have  very  little  of,  and  yet  everything  proves 
that  it  is  to  such  a  faith  as  this  that  nations  and 
individuals  owe  their  real  strength.  At  this  very 
time,  if  we  inquire  what  countries  will  best,  come 
U'hat  may,  resist  the  convulsions  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  conflict  of  opposing  principles,  we  believe 
them  to  be  those,  whatever  their  political  theory 
or  distinctive  government,  in  which  religious  faith, 
even  though  it  be  not  pure,  still  serves  as  a  basis 
and  support  of  the  moral  faith,  which,  without  it, 
would  be  reduced  to  a  vague,  wavering,  uncertain 
instinct.  Strength  is  not,  and  will  not  be  found,  in 
the  best  organised,  but  in  the  most  moral,  that  is,  the 
most  believing.  It  is,  then,  ui^nt  to  restore  the 
basis  of  morality ;  to  give  once  more  a  religion,  that  m 
is  to  say,  the  Gospel,  to  our  populations;  to  preach  ■ 
it  ever3rwhere  with  fervour  and  fidelity,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  before  God  preaches  with  His 
thunder. 

Religious  faith,  if  it  depart,  takes  with  it  moral    n 
faith;  oaths  have  no  more  solemnity;  actions  aral 
judged  by  success;   liberty  is  but  the  isolation  of" 
individual  wills,  an  oi^amsed  defiance,  and  the  con- 
secration of  egotism;    public  calamities  are  alike 
without  dignity  and  without  consolation :  in  a  word, 
the  absence  of  religious  convictions  withers  up  so- 
ciety, gradually  reduces  it  to  dust;  and  revolutions, 
by  which  believing  nations  sometimes  strengthen,  and 
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multiply  their  resources,  may  very  easily  prove  fatal 
to  nations  without  faith. 

When  the  great  idea  of  God  brooded  over  society, 
from  that  idea — vividly  realiaed  by  some,  vaguely 
admitted  by  others — ^proceeded  and  spread  over  the 
world  a  crowd  of  firm,  living,  uncontested  moral 
convictions — pure  streams,  where  even  those  that 
!W  not  how  to  ascend  to  their  source  might  at 
quench  their  thirst  Men  lived  in  a  world  of 
ties ;  they  walked  with  bold  step  on  ground  that 
not  give  under  them ;  they  fell  asleep  full  of  con- 
fidence in  a  moral  world,  and  as  sure  of  finding  it 
when  they  woke  as  the  sun  in  the  sky.  Now- 
lys  everjihing  yields,  ^-uuishes  beneath  our  feet, 
our  hands,  our  glance.  One  would  buy  the  slightest 
axiom  with  gold;  one  would  embrace  as  a  saviour 
he  who  should  fix  once  more  in  our  soul  the  com- 
monest of  moral  commonplaces ;  one  would  rejoice  to 
believe  in  one's  own  soul  at  least,  till  one  came  to 
believe  in  God 

If  yon  want  to  see  public  relations  founded  on 
something  besides  necessity,  animated  by  something 
better  than  the  febrile  movement  of  passion  or  the 
violent  impetus  of  circumstance,  in  a  word,  quick- 
ened AS  a  healthy  body  is  by  pure  blood,  you  must 
require  these  grand  effects  from  religion  alone.  A 
society  without  religion  is  a  body  witliout  soul 

A  people  at  once  Nnthout  affections  and  habits, 
imi  1  its  wisdom  day  by  day,  unfurling  its  sails 

t.j  .  \\;\n<\  of  ever^-  system,  exhausting  its 
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moral  force  in  tbf  fatiguing  tItensttiveA  of  eoiha^ 
eiasni  tiud  (iisap|)rnntmcnt — duB,  we  refteat,  is  a  nielao* 
cboly  spectacle.     Who  would  not  give  back  habiU  to 

^  such  a  ]ieDple  ?     But  who  t( nuld  hope  to  root  them 
in  an  J  otber  sotl  than  that  of  moral  con  notion?  And 

I  wljere  could  such  a  conviction  be  found  »ve  in  the 
domain  of  religious  faith  ? 

HumanUarianum  is  philanthropy  in  the 
«nd  hope  on  a  great  scale ;  it  is  the  worship  of  ha- 
ul anity,  devotion  to  itfi  future,  and  more  iniinediatdy, 
it  is  the  pursuit  of  a  bettor  distribution  of  social 
advantagoa  There  are,  moreover,  two  humani- 
tarianiama,  one  of  the  head,  the  other  of  the  heazt; 
WG  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  the  former, 
and  would  now  aaanre  the  second  of  our  sympathy. 
It  is  mistaken,  we  feel  convinced ;  but  if  error  ever 
were  beautiful,  there  could  be  no  more  beautiful  error. 
Humanitarianism  is  harsh  to  the  individual; 
Christianity  is  indulgent.  The  one  strips  indi- 
Nnduality  t4:>  clothe  humanity,  and  does  not  succeed 
in  so  doing ;  the  other,  in  the  int4?rest  of  all,  occupies 
itaclf  lovingly  with  each,  encourages,  protects,  en- 
riches, and  establishes  general  happiness  upon  the 
multiplication  of  individual  felicities.  It  docs  not 
drag  man  as  a  victim  to  the  altar  of  the  humani- 
tarian Moloch ;  docs  not  immolate  him  to  the  trans- 
cendental interest  of  an  abstract  being,  of  an  idea 
having  no  contact  with  his  heart;  does  not  expect 
the  impossible  from  bim ;  asks  for  his  heart  instead 
of  snatchiug  it  from  himj  pays  him  magnificently 
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for  what  it  obtains  h-om  liiin — makes  the  best  part  of 
his  wages  to  consist  of  his  veiy  sacrifices ;  enriches 
hfm  by  his  losses,  and  revrards  him  for  having  loved 

the  delight  of  loving.  This  grand  solution  of  an 
insohibic  problem,  this  trauaformation  of  a  fatal 
ity  into  a  beneficent  and  marvellous  iuiit}%  is  the 
erpicce  of  the  Gospel,  its  triumph,  its  incom- 
uinnicable  privilege ;  nothing  can  deprive  it  of  this 
glory,  not  even  miiversal  neglect.  This  glory  wonld 
still  shine  forth  in  the  fruitlessness  of  our  efforts 
to  found  what  it  alone  can  found;  it  would  in- 
sure its  triumph  in  our  final  confusion,  and  in  the 
day  of  the  revelation  of  all  things  each  of  its  rays 
would  lH}come  a  thunderbolt  to  crush  our  blindness 

,  our  ingratitude. 

3.  Liinty  md  SotM  Qtmti(m§. 

r(t)  Liberty  in  gmeral:  its  Excellence;  0$  Perpetual 
Tradition — Librrif/.  Order,  Obediei^ice — True  a7id 
False  Liberality/ — Christianity  and  Obedience. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  the  need  of  eminent  minda. 
A  sincere  love  of  liberty  was  never  an  ordinary 
thing.  Even  in  the  present  day  we  may  say  of  it 
what  La  Fontaine  has  said  of  true  friends,  "  Nothing 
more  common  than  the  name ;  nothing  more  rare 
than  the  thing." 
Yes ;  liberty  is  the  mother  of  every  good  thing : 
;  truth,  piety,  vii-tue,  delight  themselves  in  liberty, 
and  crime  In  slavery ;  and  wherever  conscience 
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and  thought  are  free,  there  is  a  crowd  of  cha 
in  favour  of  good.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
liberty  will  in£allibly  insure  tis  all  these  blessings, 
for  man  is  not  good ;  but  we  do  say,  that  with  liberty 
we  shall  get  rid  of  a  thousand  evils. 

It  is  by  increasing  in  man  the  sentiment  of  his 
personal  weight  and  responsibility  that  we  increaae 
his  worth.  Man  is  only  at  his  best  when  he  is  M 
completely  free  as  consists  with  the  freedom  of 
others  being  equal  to  his  own. 

The  tradition  of  liberty,  be  very  sure,  is  perpetual 
as  that  of  truth.  There  never  was  an  epoch  where 
liberty,  which  is  one  of  the  truths  of  the  social  order, 
had  not  its  representatives  and  witnesses. 

Those  who  would  impose  on  the  human  race  their 
own  stationary  or  retrograde  instinct  are  mistaken  if 
ihey  imagine  that  the  wish  for  liberty  has  not 
d69cended  into  the  mass  of  minds;  and  all  the 
more  thoroughly  penetrated  them,  that  the  object 
it  invokes  hides  itself  under  splendid  clouds.  The 
liberty  that  so  many  echoes  call  for  is  not  the  liberty 
that  we  shall  get,  but  whether  in  good  or  evil,  the 
liberty  we  shall  never  have.  Never  mind !  it  is 
liberty!  the  most  beautiful  word  in  any  language 
if  there  were  not  that  of  love ;  a  word  which  must 
seem  attractive  to  every  man,  since  it  is  the  name  of 
a  thing  that  ever)'  man,  whether  from  good  or  bad 
motives,  wants,  and  to  which  the  dignity  of  man 
is  inoonteatably  attached,  "WTion  once,"  says 
Boasuet,  "  we  have  found  means  to  catch  the  multi- 
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\ij  the  bait  of  liberty,  it  follows  blindly,  pro- 
vided it  only  hears  the  name/'  It  is  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  or  of  glory,  that  the  masses  have  been 
convoked ;  and  when  both  these  words  of  command 
have  been  spoken  at  once,  they  have  not  required 
any  articulate  direction — ^they  have  set  out  on  their 
marclL 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  not  the  opposite  party 
be  misled ;  there  is  in  this  nothing  more  than  an  in* 
Bfcinct     Liberty  is  far  from  being,  as  a  principle, 
80  much  loved  by  the  masses,  as  men  imagine.     Our 
publicists,  who  have,  generally  speaking,  too  little 
acquaintance  with  the  people,  because  they  come 
too  little  into  contact  with  them,  are  not  aware  that 
political  ideas,  after  having   easily  penetrated  the 
highest  strata  of  society,  which  are  the  thinnest^ 
cink  much  less  readily  through  the  inferior  strata, 
which  are  the  thickest.    In  these  classes  there  is, 
generally  speaking,  veiy  Uttle  consciousness  of  what 
ifl  thought  and  done  on  the  surface,  consequently 
Tory  little  political  consistency ;  of  all  liberties,  that 
of  the  sciil  is  the  only  one  they  ever  well  understood ; 
ind  80  it  is  even  in  our  day,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
which  we  must  look  for  exclusively  in  the  countries 
th«t  ei^oy  a  decided  moral  culture,  which  is  in  prin- 
ciple only  the  culture  of  the  religious  sentiment. 
Elsewhere  we  must  not  hope  from  the  popidace  for 
toy  great  constancy  in  a  conflict  which  has  not  the 
defence  of  the  soil   for  object;  and,  above  all,  we 
must  exiject,  in  the  case  of  reverses,  to  see  tliia 
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populaoc  ready  for  masteis  aa  well  as  for 
tort. 

Separate  the  idea  of  liberty  from  that  of  its  end, 
which  is  our  individual  perfecting,  the  good  of  sodetr, 
and  tho  glory  of  God,  and  what  is  left  to  you  nnder 
tliis  name  \    Notliing  but  a  savage  instinct 

Woe  to  liim  who  sees  in  liberty  only  a  means  of 
oppvessing  the  liberty  of  others  I  Woe  to  him  who 
loves  only  his  own  liberty ! 

Liberty  cannot  subsist  ulone  ;  she  requires  for  auxi- 
liary either  action  or  danger^  or  principles  that  renda 
her  respectable. 

Liberty  will  protect  truth  only. 

Religion  and  literature  are  two  liberties. 

All  intellectual  and  moral  movement  produces  more 
or  less  ablation ;  all  development  of  liberty  is  more 
or  less  stormy;  and  those  who,  following  the  example 
of  the  noble  Pole,  prefer  a  perilous  liberty  to  a  tranquil 
servitude,  resign  themselves  to  these  inconveniences 
OS  to  a  necessity.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  of  in- 
dustry, of  trade,  of  education — all  these  liberties,  like 
the  fertilising  rains  of  summer,  come  to  us  borne 
upon  the  wings  of  the  storm  !  Temporary  crises  are 
the  almost  indispensable  condition  of  all  social  im- 
provement; they  make  victims,  but  yet  without  this 
liberty,  of  whose  rough  and  sudden  movements  we 
are  afraid,  we  should  fall  back  to  the  level  of  thoM 
nations  whose  hereditary  degradation  excites  our  pity. 
A  liberal  Government,  indeed,  ought,  and  can,  prevent 
rights  being  compromised ;  but  to  seek  to  hinder  any 
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Idea  from  reaching  a  people  and  agitating  their  mind, 
insane  as  to  try  to  hold  back  the  winds  from 
ing  the  frontiers,  or  to  subject  the  birds  of  the 
air  to  custom-house  dues. 

If  all  perils  belonged  to  liberty,  and  perfect  tran- 
quillity were  tlie  portion  of  serv^itnde.  I  should  still 
prefer  liberty ;  for  liberty  is  life,  and  servitude  death. 
But  if  history  does  indeed  attest  that  the  giving 
birth  to  liberty  be  generally  difficult  nud  fraught 
with  anguish»  it  equally  attests  that  liberty,  once 
wtttblished,  is  the  only  guarantee  of  the  i-epose  of 
nations.  As  liberty  is  the  satisfaction  of  all  rights, 
liberty  is  order,  and  order  produces  peaca  Tlie  best 
way  of  stifling  murmurs  is  to  take  away  all  pre- 
text for  them ;  the  only  way  of  preventing  revolu- 
tions is  to  revolutionise.  A  people  has  never  de- 
manded more  than  it  really  needs;  nay,  it  is  so 
httJe  disposed  to  go  beyond  that  limit,  that  often  it 
Tolontarily  stops  short  of  it,  preferring  for  long  a  dis- 
astrous repose  to  disturbances  that  might  better  it^ 
Bituation.  But  one  way  or  other,  sooner  or  kter,  right 
must  assert  itself,  and  then  come  times  of  deplorable 
•trnggle,  for  which  liberty  is  made  responsible,  while 
in  truth  it  is  despotism  that  should  bear  the  blame. 

We  know,  as  well  as  others,  what  gloomy  ideas 
this  word  liberty  revives;  we  know  that  in  many 
ears  it  sounds  as  the  signal  of  civil  discord,  and 
it  \&  not  without  a  degree  of  apprehension  that  one 
\'eutnres  to  proclaim  it  1  But  is  not  this  timidity  a 
iraaksess  ?    What  word  is  tiiere  that  has  not  been 
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diAhonoured  f  Wbat  word  (uIIcd  from  hcdven 
not  recall  earth's  crimes  ?  Wluvl,  indoed,  ia  Uiem^ 
liable  to  abase  as  holy  and  subliiue  things — i 
philosiipliy,  liberty  \  It  is  becauae  they  aie 
that  they  may  be  made  the  piotcxt  for  great 
The  human  soul  refuses  to  be  carried  uway  by  any- 
thing low :  ever  seeking  the  way  to  it^  native  hom^ 
it  if  liable  to  bo  seduced  and  influenced  by  eveiy 
appearance  of  grandeur ;  it  Ku^uircs  to  find  a  gloTT  in 
whatever  it  loves.  Wliat  then  I  because  the  name  of 
liberty  has  been  inscribed  by  profane  hands  on 
the  banner  of  rebellion,  shall  despotism  henceforth 
alone  claim  Divine  right,  and  liberty  pass  but  for  a 
capricious  and  presumptuous  human  invention  ? 

The  love  of  liberty  is  either  an  eminently  social 
sentiment,  or  the  most  anti-social  instinct  ever  known. 
With  some  it  is  a  generous  enthusiasm  ;  ^dth  othcre, 
in  appearance  also  an  enthusiasm,  but  in  reality  a 
selfish  passion.  With  some  it  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  order ;  with  others  it  is  almost  tantamount  to  dis- 
order. 

There  are  two  ways  of  desiring  liberty.  It  may  be 
wanted  either  as  an  interest  or  a  principle.  These 
two  points  of  view  do  not  indeed  exclude  each  other, 
but  they  arc  quite  distinct.  The  vulgar  liberal  is  a 
man  to  whom  society  is  irksome,  who  impatiently 
endures  its  constraint,  who  regrets  all  that  he  sacri- 
fices of  indi^'idual  to  general  convenience,  who  aspires 
after  the  absolute  independence  of  his  own  will  I 
will  not  go  so  £Eir  as  to  call  him  a  savage ;  his  reasufi 
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teach  him  to  yield  to  necessity;  he  may  be  a 
worthy  man  ;  but  for  all  that  I  look  upon  him  as  a 
vnlgar  libeml  With  less  culture,  or  more  defective 
education,  he  may  on  occasion  become  an  instrument 
of  anarchy,  for  to  him  society  is  but  a  necessary  eviL 

The  liberal  of  higher  tone  is  a  man  to  whom  society 
appears  the  end,  the  order,  the  normal  condition  of 
society ;  and  being  eminently  social,  it  lb  in  the  in- 
terests of  society  that  he  demands  liberty.  It  is 
to  ennoble  society  that  he  assigns  as  large  a  part 
as  possible  to  individuality.  It  is  for  the  good  of 
society  that  he  repudiates  all  useless,  vexatious,  or 
aacrilegious  restraints  that  may  corrupt  association, 
and  deprive  it  of  its  charms.  He  desires  society, 
onion,  harmony,  and  hence  it  is  that  he  deaiies 
Uberty.  In  a  word,  liberty  seems  to  him  an  eternal 
law  of  human  nature,  a  powerful  method  of  improve- 
ment These  two  men,  by  uniting,  may  produce  im- 
mense results ;  but  the  palm  belongs  to  the  one  who 
iftjta  on  a  moral  idea.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  one  is 
still  rare,  nor  will  he  be  common  till  culture — not 
only  intellectual,  but  far  rather  moral  and  religious — 
shall  itself  have  become  common. 

Spiritualism  is  liberal ;  liberalism  is  spiritual  Ma- 
teiialism  leans  with  all  its  weight  towards  tyranny ; 
sod  if  in  our  day  there  be  anything  that  menaces 
liberty,  it  is  not,  as  of  old,  superstition ;  it  is  not  the 
tour  2eal  of  a  few  bigots,  neither  is  it  the  imperious 
iml  despotic  statesman  (Uberty  would  know  how  to 
ivist  all  this);  it  is  the  anxiety,  the  passion  for 
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>  material  well-being,     Its  tendency,  let  na  be 
is  in  favour  of  t}Tunny. 

Liberalism  gradually  lowers  the  liarriere  which,  by 
dividing  tho  surface  of  nations,  limited  their  glance 
io  Intensify  their  affection.  It  lays  down  genoml 
ideas,  whiclu  l)eiug  tnie  and  human,  are  generally 
acceptable,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  ererywhere 
accepted  It  unites  nations,  but  it  cfl'acea  them.  It 
takes  no  account  of  traditions,  they  fetter  it ;  nf»r  of 
particular  symbols,  having  itsi»lf  but  one ;  nor  of  the 
religion  of  memory,  knowing  only  the  religion  of 
hope.  Connecting  itself  >vith  no  visible  fact,  liav- 
ing  no  ]K)int  of  contact  with  anything  historical, 
admitting  none  of  those  individual  and  contingent 
elements  which  are  the  only  things  by  which  the 

.  human  heart  is  really  touched,  it  remains,  despite  the 
beauty  of  its  theories,  arid,  as  is  eveiything  abstract ; 
cold,  as  is  ever}'thing  general,  until  Christianity, 
taking  the  place  of  absent  patriotism  and  extinguished 

,  local  affections,  becomes  a  fatherland  for  all  souls 

'  exiled  in  a  desert  of  light,  and.  as  it  were,  remakes 
for  them  (by  hopes  that  belong  but  to  itself)  a  post, 
traditions,  a  moral  Inrnd,  in  short,  where  they  may 
descend  and  rest. 

Liberalism  in  elect  natures  corresponds  with  senti- 
ments  equally  noble  and  profound,  with  which  the 
soul  may  live  and  nourish  itself.  In  such  souls  it  is 
justice,  charity,  dignity,  reason ;  it  is  the  whole  of 
social  trutk  Patriotism  has  something  of  fortuitous 
and  arbitrary ;  and  like  aU  particular  attachments^  it 
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idlvides  love  into  fractions;  the  idea  of  Uberaliam 

rears  an  impress  of  necessity  and  universality ;  the 

l|»otriot  sees  the  nation  in  the  man;  the  litxTdl  sees 

lihe  mail,  the  man  above  all,  in  the  nation,  looks  upon 

[liim  not  as  a  chance  companion  at  Ufo's  table,  but 

laA  the  host,  the  gueat.  the  client  of  God.  as  His  image 

'and  ours,  as  God  and  ourselves  in  otliers,     No  doubt 

that,tbu3  conceived  and  felt,  true  lilieralism  is  a  more 

k beautiful  thing  than  patriotism;  and  looking  upon 

it  in  thia  sense  we  are  in  advance  of  the  foregoing 

century.     But  tiiis  is  not  the  sense  of  the  multitude, 

I  vbich  will  long  require  to  keep  up  its  wannth,  and 

I  practise  it«elf  in  loving,  by  means  of  those  particular 

affections  which  are  more  \\ithin  its  reach. 

Wherever  the  Di\nne  ray  has  not  descended,  libe- 

liUsm  is  raeri'ly  an  atfair  of  logic  or  pride,  and  it  is 

very  6ir  from  making  up  to  the  soul  for  personal 

tttachment*,  local  pn?ference3,  or  even  the  prejudices 

«f  habit     So  long  as  the  liberalism  of  the  masses  be 

Mt  Cliriatian,  it  will  but  be   a  coarse  syllogism,  a 

filing,  a  confe<lHration  of  egotisms,  in  spite  of 

/,    I.  iiicc-s,   and  even  a  retrograde  step   towards 

wvage  life ;  in  a  word,  the  niin  if  not  the  salvation 

frf  hamanity ;  ita  shame  if  not  its  glory.     Such  as 

'    ''  11   shows   itself,   it   ueitlier    softens,   purifies. 

\  ates  the  heart ;  it  is  not  like  patriotism,  a 

<iiJTelupment,   an    extended    application    of    lainily 

Mill;; ;   far  fium  drawing  the   soul  closer   to   the 

r  .♦.,.  I    >  ;,,.^g  of  alfectiou,  it  removes  it  farther  off, 

I     'js  it;   by  dittusing  it  over  an  indcliuite 

S 
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surfiu'o  it  prevents  its  fixiiipf  on  any  given  point ;  it 
hollows,  empties  it  out,  withdraws  its  living  sap;  it 
fills  the  ])liU*o  of  attacluueuts  by  opinions,  and  substi- 
tutes bitter  passinns  for  allectionatc  enthusiasm. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lil)eraUsin ;  the  one  selfish  and 
8;ivii<;e,  of  which  all  the  world  is  capable,  and  has  the 
jrerni  in  itself,  whose  principle,  if  we  look  at  it  closely, 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  despotism ;  the  other,  in- 
tellectual, generous,  tndy  social,  is  the  fundamental 
iilea  of  nuKlem  civilisation  and  the  condition  of  all 
true  pruj^'oss.  Tiicse  two  lil>cndisms  have  so  many 
symptoms  in  common,  that  we  may  for  a  long  time 
confound  the  two :  but  there  is  one  sure  way  of  di»- 
tinguisliinj;  K'tween  them ;  it  is  to  question  them 
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material,  and  not  the  spiiit,  that  he  cares  for ;  it 

I  not  a  right,  a  trutli,  a  principle  that  he  defends, 

nt  merely  an  interest,  and  meix^ly  liis  own  interest : 

I  liberalism,  in  shoil,  \s  notliing  more  than  egotism. 

liberty  will  be  loved  els  a  pm^  virgin,  and  not  85 

L courtesan.     I  cannot  honour  with  the   name   of 

a  man  U^  whom  liberty  of  thought  is  insup- 

ble.    And  this  liberty  being,  historically  and 

Really,  the  starting  point  of  all  others,  tl»e  title  of 

r.U  is  ill  suited  to  a  people  that  does  not  respect 

,  whatever  its  opinions  or  its  institutions  may  be. 

[Let  the  eye  of  a  false  orthodoxy  and  a  narrow 

refuse  if  they  will  to  read  thn  proclamation 

[Kberty  in  the  Divine  message  of  the  Gospel ;  the 

iJe  volume  repudiates  their  rash  assertions.     At 

tlie  base,  along  the  front,  on  the  summit  of  the  ma- 

Hxiitice  raised  by  tlie  Christ,  every-^here  there 

-  the  word  at   which   degraded   humanity  re- 

■ — Lilwrty ! 

Chhstianity  is  the  immoi'tal  seed  of  libert)'  here 

Mow. 

"Whatever  political   opinions  a  man   or  a  people 

By  hold,  religion,  if  they  be  Christians,  should  bring 

Imrk  WMiner  or  later  to  the  doctrine  of  liberty. 

■"      t,  the  l)eticfactor  of  nations,  as  of  in- 

irrevocably  established  in  human  so- 

I  the  peign  of  law  and  that  of  liberty,  which  in 

;  *ns  one  and  the  same.     That  the  future  is  securo 

^ihefn  vre  will  not  doubt ;  and  we  may  continue  to 

w^ffty  as  much  as  the  moral  condition  of  hunumity 
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"world,  hos,  like  every  axis,  two  poles^ubniisaion 

and   liberty,  activity  and   resignation,  dignity  and 

'  humility,  ardour  and  patience,  the  present  and  the 

jre,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  ideal  and  the 

tive,  the  inhabitant  of  earth  and  the  inheritor  of 

ftveu. 

Ever  since  the  world's  early  days  the  battle  has 
been  goiuj^  on  between  servitude  and  liberty.  Sixty 
centurii^s  are  but  one  great  day  during  which  the  an- 
tagonists have  only  taken  a  few  moments'  rest.  The 
victory  hna  been  secured  to  liberty  ever  wnce  the 
great  chief  of  humanity  placed  Himgelf  at  the  head 
'  that  sacred  battalion,  whose  strength  lies  far  more 
'  in  the  blows  it  receives  tliun  those  it  gives. 

Liberty  requires  a  religious  basis ;  it  is  difficult,  not 

Ilo  say  impossible,  to  give  it  any  other  which  is 
xational  and  firm.  All  social  truths,  properly  in- 
cluded, arn  in  the  same  case ;  religious  truth  is  the 
fioly  firm  foundation  for  any  of  them. 
'  liberty  is  perhaps  less  easy  to  organise  than  vic- 
lory ;  U>  moralise  it  is  still  more  difficult 

W©  have  a  confession  to  make ;   we  are  not  yet 
able  to  comprehend  how  France,  with  such  a  mass  of 
liberty  as  she  has  chosen  to  burden  herself  withal,  will 
t  able  securely  to  tread  her  precipitous  way  so  long 
Jigion  shall  not  have  laid  firm  hold  upon  the  souls 
Br  citizens  ;  and  for  a  peojde  without  faith,  we  can 
BCfuve  no  repose,  no  check  except  despotism.    Only 
ik  of  it  a  little:  so  much  liberty  and  no  belief! 
consciousness  of  riglits  separated  from  tiiat  of 
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duties!  so  much  of  int«re«t,  so  little  of  affection 
What  a  combinatioD  t  what  risk^s !  what  a  future 
Neither  need  any  trj*  Viy  way  of  rf^assurin^  them 
selves  to  quote  similar  cases ;  there  are  only  alannin; 
panftllela  to  be  found.  Liberty  without  faith 
made  nations  crumble  away;  and  if  at  the  preseni 
time  there  are  free  people  who  can  support  thi 
freedom,  who  enjoy  it,  who  find  in  it  the  inressani 
renewal  of  their  vigour,  and  who  have  nothing 
fear  from  it,  these  are  people  that  believe.  Every 
thing  convinces  us  that  French  liberty  is  p] 
carioufl;  that  it  is  threatened  by  itself;  that  it 
neither  be  able  to  consolidate  nor  govern  itself  so  1 
as  it  cannot  oppose  to  the  ex|>eriments  nuwle  by  am- 
bitious men  of  every  class,  to  whom  so  yri<\^  a  career 
Is  opened  by  the  state  of  tilings  and  minds,  the  co* 
besion  of  an  enlightened  and  truly  civilised  i>eopl(» 
united  in  a  community  of  moral  conviction.  (Writ< 
ten  in  1832.) 

God  protector  of  liberty.  (See  Jeremiah  xxxiv.) 
As  there  is  no  public  spirit  except  in  countrii 
where  individuals  are  not  excluded  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  administration  of  society,  so  the  rt'ligio 
spirit  can  only  develop  itself  powerfully  under  thI 
auspices  of  liberty. 

Facta,  I  am   weJl  aware,  have  placed  rpli^ion 
opposition  to  liberty.     The  apparent  alliance  of  Chris-^ 
tianity  with  despotism  has  established  in  the  general 
mind  the  most  dei>lorable  prejudice,  and  the  j^ast  h 
in  this  respect  continually  laboured  to  impoverish  thi 
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fblure.  But  the  t>^'o  parts  of  human  truth  tend  to  re- 
unite, and  they  will  do  so ;  neither  tlie  fucts  of  yester- 
day nor  those  of  to-day  weaken  tliis  hope  in  nie.  Man 
will  no  longer  he  internally  divdded  on  thia  suhject, 
nor  Mill  society  ho  at  variance  with  herself;  and  if  in 
time  the  Ijest  friends  of  reli^on  have  been  the 
friends  of  liberty  too,  the  time  wiU  doubtless 
eome  when  men  will  not  think  themselves  obliged  to 
mistrust  religion  in  proportion  as  they  love  liberty. 
But  unfortunate  legatees  that  we  are,  we  groan  under 
the  weight  of  the  obligations  that  our  ancestors  have 
bequeathed  to  us ;  may  our  posterity,  on  the  contraiy, 
enjoy  the  possessions  that  we  have  accumulated  for 
them! 

Society  >vill  only  be  thoroughly  alive  and  beautifid 
in  proportion  as  an  increasing  majority  shall  have  in- 
dividually accepted  and  harmonised  these  two  tenden- 
ciea,  towards  order  and  towards  liberty.  But  we  must 
not  suppose  that  two  principles  can  reconcile  them- 
selves, or  dispense  with  a  third  principle,  which  har- 
Tnotdses  by  compi-ehemling  tliem  botli.  In  onler  to 
love  the  two  distinct  things  called  order  and  liberty, 
and  to  love  the  one  in  the  other,  we  must  love  some- 
thing higher  than  ortler  and  liberty,  which  shall  eon- 
tain  the  two,  and  l^e  their  living  unity.  All  other 
liamiony  is  impossihle  and  cbimericaL 

For  us,  however,  obedience  is  not  a  means,  but  ai» 
end  ;  not  a  part  of  progress,  but  progress  itself  No 
principle  now-a-days  is  leas  in  favour  than  this,  and 
hence  the  principle  of  Ubert}-  declines,  for  the  two 
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are  narrowly  united,  and  when  the  one  has  vaniahed 
nothing  will  remain  of  the  other  but  a  naiue.  And 
where  is  ohedieuce  to  be  learnt  now  ?  Nowhere,  if  it 
be  not  in  tho  family — the  type  at  once  of  religion  and 
the  State ;  the  school  of  the  citizen  and  the  Chriatiauj 
the  common  centre  of  two  lives ;  the  wondrous  insti- 
tution without  which  all  others,  either  higher  or 
Nvider,  seem  impossible. 

Liberty  is  but  the  begiuuing  of  the  undertaking, 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  the  basis  and  condition 
of  obedience.  Liberty  is  the  means,  the  obedience  of 
the  heart  and  the  will  is  the  end ;  liberty  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obey ;  without  liberty  obedience  cannot 
exist,  there  is  no  purpose  in  the  word.  But  if  liberty 
has  neither  meaning  nor  end  except  through  obe- 
dience, the  two  are  correlative  ideas ;  they  are,  as  it 
were,  the  two  poles  of  one  axis  ;  and  we  can  only 
assort  that  God  glorifies  Himself  in  the  creation  of 
a  free  being,  while  presupposing  that  the  free  being 
will  use  his  liberty  to  obey  God. 

It  is  alike  by  the  heart  that  wc  aix?  fix^e  and 
that  we  obey.  Do  not  speak  of  an  ol)odionco  with 
which  the  heart  has  nothing  to  do ;  speak  boldly,  on 
the  contrar}',  of  an  obedience  of  which  the  heartbeat 
the  w  hole  expense,  when  any  other  way  of  obeying  is 
become  impossible. 

There  is  no  true  enmity,  no  real  and  profound  di- 

Ferj^ence  of  A^ews,  except  beween  the  gi3od  and  the 

"^iricked     These  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  parties 

into  which  the  world  is  divided.    All  the  Urst  class  at 
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bottom  wish  the  same  thing;  all  the  second  have 
the  same  designs.  AH  worthy  liberals  desire  order ; 
ttll  wortliy  conservatives  desire  liberty ;  and  con- 
versely, all  bad  men,  under  whatever  banner  you  may 
find  them  ranged,  mortally  hate  both  liberty  and  order. 

Liberty  draws  her  whole  dignity  and  value  only 
from  her  union  with  obedience.  A  liberty  that 
does  not  obey  is  a  pure  non-sense,  for  it  is  in  order 
to  obey  tliat  we  are  free. 

The  spirit  of  submission  and  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, alike  well  applied,  are  the  two  elements 
tliat  compose  the  perfection  of  social  life.  The  man 
that  knows  not  how  to  submit  is  unfit  for  society, 
and  so  is  the  man  who  cannot  resist ;  he  who  can  do 
both  is  the  truly  social  being. 

Ordex  in  society  is  but  another  name  for  justice, 
reason*  and  law ;  tyiunny  is  the  sovereign  dis- 
order. 

Afen  will  doubtless,  according  to  their  era,  and 
also  according  to  their  own  character,  now  insist 
more  upon  what  regulates  the  movement,  and  now 
more  upon  the  movement  itself;  but  whoever  loves 
order  without  loving  liberty,  does  not  really  love 
order  ;  and  whoever  loves  liberty  without  loving 
order,  does  not  really  love  liberty. 

The  man  who  reveres  nothing  is  not  a  social  being. 
Societies  that  exaggerate  the  principle  of  liberty,  or 
replace  the  law  of  right  by  the  law  of  number  or  of 
force.  j)orish  or  degrade  themselves  by  the  absence  of 
all  severance.     Despotic  states,  where  man  is  not  re- 
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vored  as  roan,  and  whore  power  is  so  mnch  the 
lionoured  as  it  is  the  laorp.  clrwided,  commit  the  same 
fault,  and  undei^go  the  same  chastisement.  But  all 
other  rcverenc«  is  bound  up  with  reverence  for  God, 
which  is  the  supreme  reverence^  Religion  and  reve- 
rence are  one  and  the  same  ;  and  in  every  sphere  one 
of  the^e  terms  may  replace  the  other.  It  is  incon- 
sistent to  revere  anything  when  we  do  not  revere  Ood ; 
and  this  inconsistency,  possible  as  an  individual  ex- 
ception, is  impossible  as  a  rule.  All  true  reverence  is 
abolished  in  a  society  where  God — the  very  reason  or 
principle  of  reverence — is  not  revered  I  may  »dd, 
that  what  man  in  such  a  society  reverences  least  and 
despises  most,  is  man  ;  and  here,  indeed,  he  is  ratinnal 
B\it  this  is  as  temblc  as  mtionaL  There  is  still 
something  to  hope  from  a  being  who  reverences  him- 
self, whatever  he  may  have  done ;  there  is  everything 
to  fear  froni  one  who  at  bottom  despises  himselt 
And  how  should  man  not  despise  himself  if  separated 
from  God  ? 

Impartiality  and   moderation  ai'e  always  blamed 
for  being  reactionary. 

He  who  would  derive  obedience  from  Christianity 
may  ejisily  do  bo  ;  nor  need  he  who  seeks  to  deduco 
bberty  therefrom  find  any  greater  tlitHculty:  l»oth 
rtlike  are  to  be  found  there,  and  indeed  how  should 
they  not?  But  party  spirit  mutiktes  truth  by  only 
conceding  to  it  one  pole ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
half  of  a  truth  is  an  error ;  that  a  thesis  apart  from 
its  counterpoise  is  necessarily  per\'erted;  that  oeitAJrj 
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>  juices,  se[»aratcd  from  the  element  that  tempera  them, 
change  from  a  wholesome  beverage  to  poison ;  that 

I  liberty  isolat-ed  from  order  is  no  longer  liberty  but 
anarchy,  aud  ere  long  tyranny ;  that  oixler  detached 
fi\»ni  Libei'ty  is  order  no  longer,  but  supn»me  disorder. 

[We  cannot  raise  relative  ideas  to  absolute  without 

I  beholding  them  anniliilated  by  their  veiy  triumph. 
But  tliose  blind  ones  who  cannot  see  such  simple 

I  truths  as  these,  or  those  worthless  ones  whose  in- 

I  terent  it  is  not  to  see  them,  have  never  more  thau 
one  of  two  words  on  their  lips ;  they  only  tolerate  in 
n  doctrine  the  element  that  is  serviceable  to  them ; 
they  will  not  understand  how  a  system  or  a  religion 

i  should  claim  to  combine  the  two  solutions ;  and  fol- 
lewing  the  preconceptions  of  their  own  mind,  they 
reject  or  embrace  tliat  religion  or  that  system  fur 
love  of  one  only  of  its  principles,  or  in  hatred  of  one 
only  of  its  elements. 

For  the  world,  liberty  springs  from  itself,  and  sub- 
mission does  the  same; — false  and  fatal  genealogy  this, 
IB  virtue  of  which  liberty  is  but  licence,  and  submis- 
sion cowardice.  For  the  Christian,  on  the  contrary, 
submission  springs  from  liburty ;  that  is  to  say,  being 
cWiverefi  fiY>m  human  fears  he  freely  makes  to  charity 
nil  tije  sacrifices  it  requires ;  for  the  Christian  too, 
Hberty  is  the  offspring  of  submission,  because,  being 
tha  servant  of  Gfxl,  he  is  slave  to  no  man,  and  even 

Ivhen  obeying  some  human  order,  it  is  virtually  God 

jwliom  he  obeys. 

Christians  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  solution  of 
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the  social  problem  and  the  double  pruiciplc  of  liberty 
and  obedience  both.  This,  in  a  social  ptiint  of  view, 
ifl  the  salt  with  whidi  they  are  to  suit  tlie  earth. 
If  in  other  times  they  have  tAuglit  lil>erty  to  the 
world,  they  have  now  got  to  teach  it  obedience. 


(2.)  JHffrreni  Ltbrrtifs :  lUliyious  and  other  Wxrtij — 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  Worship,  of  the  Pre»— 
Tolerance  and  Intolerance^ 

is  only  those  to  whom  the  dufus  of  conscience 

I  immaterial  who  take  little  trouble  to  inbuilt*  into 
its  ru;?Us. 

To  whatever  party  we  may  belong,  we  must  allow 
liberty  of  conscience  to  lie  a  great  moral  idea,  on 
idea  Uuketl  wnth  the  most  eh'vated  conceptions  of 
philosophy  ;  and  he  who  is  able  to  make  it 
prevail  ought  to  be  numbered  amongst  eminent 
moralista. 

The  respect  for  conscience  is  a  religions  sentiment. 
We  must  be  ourselves  religious  to  reverence  the 
religion  of  others ;  and  the  more  religion  we  have, 
the  more  we  shall  revere  it. 

He  who  does  not  find  the  supremacy  of  conscience 
in  tlie  CJospel  is  sure  to  find  persecution  tliere. 

If  religions  beliefs  be  not  self-evident,  that  is  to 
say,  if  their  falsity  or  their  truth  be  not  of  a  natnre 
U>  strike  of  itself  the  mind  that  considers  Ihem,  it 
certainly  results  that  opposite  opinions,  be  they  what 
they  mny,   equally  lack  this  self-eWdent  character, 
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for  their  selJ'-evidence  would  necessarily  imply  the 

'  falsity  of  the  former.     And  if  these  contrary  opinions 

'Inrk  this  self-evidcnt  character,  what  right  have  they 

to  lay  their  yoke  upon  the  religious  beliefs  with 

which  they  do  not  agree  ? 

Whatever  idea  we  may  form  of  political  associa- 
tion, and  the  bases  of  iU  administration,  liberty 
of  conscience  and  cult  always  remains  out  of  the 
question ;  for  whatever  the  hj^otheais,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  least  relation  between  political 
science  and  that  of  the  infinite ;  between  politics  and 
the  faith  of  the  heart;  between  the  police  and  the 
onscieuce.  It  is  oidy  in  the  depths  of  the  conscience 
it  the  right  of  individualism  begins — an  absolute 
exclusive  right,  which  is  only  responsible  to  God. 

All  other  liberty  consists  in  freedom  to  do  (within 
tlio  limits  of  order  and  of  the  laws)  what  phases  us, 
what  is  agreeable  to  us,  what  aflbrds  us  some  enjoy- 
nent  or  profit,  or  what,  at  all  events,  we  believe 
capable  of  affording  these.  Keligious  liberty  is  the 
lilnrrty  to  do  what  pleases  God,  or,  at  least,  what  we 
believe  pleases  Him ;  it  is  the  liberty  of  serving  Him, 
of  fulfilling  our  duty,  not  only  when  it  is  agreeable 
to  us.  liut  disagreeable ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  liberty 
of  obe}'ing,  It  is  a  disinterested  liberty, — the  only 
disinterested,  and  consequently  the  noblest  of  aU. 

This  liberty  is  not  like  other  liberties.  It  is  dear 
to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it ;  others  it  dis- 
pleases. Nay,  I  will  go  further.  I  have  as  yet  met 
with  few  people  who  did  not  feel  some  impatience 
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at  seeing  the  Deity  adored  in  a  manner  to  whicli 
they  were  themselvea  unaccustomed :  this  always 
Vexes,  I  know.  Wo  muat  either  be  very  reasonable 
or  very  conscientious  not  to  feel  tem{)t'ed  to  impose 
silence  on  those  who  permit  themselves  to  think 
difierently  from  us  ou  such  subjects  as  these. 

Whftt  is  proclaiming  liberty  of  conscience  but 
the  declaring  that  religious  conviction  is  a  sphere 
into  which  the  civil  power  ought  not  to  i)enetrate; 
in  other  words,  the  separation  of  the  civil  Tn^m  the 
spiritual  ? 

Beligious  libt^rty  is  the  kej'stnne  of  the  arch  ;  with 
it  ever^lhing  else  fiiUs  and  crumbles  away.  In  all 
constitutions  whatever,  it  is  the  seal,  the  mark  of 
true  lil3eralism;  it  indicates  the  highest  degree  of 
civilisation  and  the  triumph  of  moral  ideas.  "VMjerever 
it  is  wanting,  we  much  doubt  whether  liU^rty  be 
either  understood  or  loved. 

Religious  liberty  is  not  only  a  right,  but  an  im- 
]>erious  necessity  of  human  nature;  it  is  a  law 
before  it  posses  into  laws.  National  codes  may  pro- 
claim, may  register ;  they  do  not  make  it.  They 
may  oppress  it,  but  coin  uevor  desti-oy. 

To  conquer  consciences  by  terrtir,  to  strike  then*  by 
hope,  or  to  mislead  them  by  tiUsehood,  are  equally 
grave  outrages  against  Him  who  has  created  tlieae 
consciences,  and  pcservetl  to  Himself  the  empire  over 
Lthem.  It  is  a  sjicrilegious  crin»e  t^  jtlace  either  an 
ndividuftl  or  a  mnss  of  men  under  the  alternutive  of 
renouncing  temporal  advantages  or  denying  tlieir 
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ciencea.  And  the  always  merely  apparent  unity 
cured  by  tliese  means  is  an  impious  unity. 
Tlie  early  reformers  may  perhaps  have  laboured 
I  tmsyst^matically,  but  they  did  not,  they  could  not 
lleave  any  precepts  that  forbade  their  first  plan 
[from  being  altt^ed  ;  aiid  if  they  have  not  expressly 
[guarant4:ed  religious  liWrty  with  all  its  consequences, 
I  they  have  done  even  more  than  this,  for  their  work 
the  living  proclamation  of  the  principles  upon 
*  which  that  liberty  rests. 

It  is  not  so  slight  a  thing  as  you  may  imagine 
[to  abandon  the  cause  of  religious  liberty;  it  is  to 
hTenounce  all  liberties  at  once. 

Dberty  of  conscience  is  not  only  the  faculty  of 
I  choosing  between  one  religion  and  another,  it  is  also 
[essentially  the  right  of  adopting  none,  and  remain- 
ing a  stranger  to  all  forms  and  establishments  that 
the  religious  sentiment  may  have  introduced  into 
I  society.  This  notion  is  in.sepumble  from  the  idea  of 
l/»5*?rty.  Liberty  is  the  right  to  appreciate  by  and 
lof  ourselves,  to  weigh  {Hhrare),  and  to  choose.  Now 
I  this  right  no  longer  exists  where,  out  of  diflerent 
[Bystems,  you  are  compelled  to  choose  one, 

Liberty  of   conscience  is  oiuf  right  to    establish 

[nur  relations  with  duty,  in  the  way  that  we  hold  to 

bo  the  most  fitting.      It  is  the  right  of  allowing  no 

lother  judge  of  this   intellectual  and   moral  inter* 

[couTse  except  our  own  conscience.     It  is  the  right 

choose  between   believing    and    not    believing; 

reea  adoring  and  not  adoring.    It  is  the  perfect 
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independence  of  the  social  man  in  matters  of  belief 
and  religiouit  {inifessioa 

The  nations  that  enjoy  religious  liberty  will  always' 
prevail  over  tlie  rest  There  is  an  active  and  uni- 
versal stinmhint  in  the  sentiment  of  liberty  which 
enhances  man's  courage  by  elevating  him  in  his  own 
cyeB.  Tlicre  resiUt«  from  it  a  moral  energ}'  and  a 
nvTicity  of  thought  which  render  man  eminently 
quiJified  for  the.  cultivation  of  all  the  advantages  with 
which  nature  hsis  surrounded  him.  This  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  prodigious  development  of 
commerce  and  industry  iu  certain  Christiau  cotin- 
tries. 

There  is  a  natural  and  periminent  league  between 
the  a^lversariea  of  one  liberty  and  tlie  antagonists  of 
the  other.  Their  alliance  is  established  beforehand : 
it  mjiy  inunil'est  it^i'lf  more  clearly  at  certain  epochs, 
but  it.  W113  founded  upon  the  nature  of  things. 

From  Christian  liberty  is  deduced  an  obligation 
upon  all  powers  and  all  persons,  calling  themselves 
Christian,  to  n'.spect  liberty  of  conscience,  not  only 
in  Christians,  but  in  those  who  are  not  yet  so. 

How  Clin  religious  liberty  be  a  question  for 
Christiana?  But  let  us  lay  aside  Christianity  and 
its  doctrines,  and  ask  how  those  who  have  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  religion  mcuns.  those  who  in  principlu 
at  least  place  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interest  of 
eternity  above  everythijjg  else;  can  help  revolting 
against  those  gross  ideas  which  degiude  heaNcidy 
things  to  the  level  of  human,  and  wish  to  submit  to 
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inapection  of  a  secular  police  the  outpouring  of 
f  our  religious  feelings,  the  expression  of  our  celestial 
opes,  iind  the  communion  of  our  prayers  ? 
It  ia  the  glory  of  Chnstianity,  it  is  the  sign  of  a 
general  advance  in  the  underatanding  of  the  Gospel, 
that  its  disciples  should  be  found  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  defenders  of  religious  liberty. 
When  a  cult  shall  be  neither  a  deception  nor  a 
ion  it  will  have  the  assent  of  the  most  philo- 
vSphic  minds,  which,  being  no  more  able  than  the 
people  at  large  to  evade  the  laws  of  an  organisation 
common  to  the  whole  human  race,  need,  as  the  rest  of 
US,  a  religion  that  supports  us.    The  primitive  Church, 

I  with  aU  its  simplicity,  did  not  reject  all  solemn  rites, 
its  Head  having  traced  a  nde  for  it  in  this  particular, 
"by  instituting  the  Holy  Conmiunion,  which  contains 
tbfi  autliorisation  and  all  the  elements  of  a  public 
cull 

The  liberty  of  conscience  once  fuUy  admitted,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  and  contradictory  not  equally 
to  admit  the  liberty  of  worship,  which  is  the  im- 
mediate application  and  first  use  made  of  it. 

liberty  of  conscience  is  nothing  without  liberty  of 

CTllt. 

Beligion,  taken  in  its  purity,  is  a  feeling  that  seeks 
to  extend  itself  by  sympathy.  If  it  do  not  penetrate 
hearts,  it  is  nothing ;  if  it  merely  subject  a  certain 
extent  of  country  to  certain  consecrated  forms,  it 
hAS  gained  little  indeed  ;  but  if  it  has  won  our  minds 
and   souls,  then  it  ha3  all  its  claims  satisiied,  and 

T 
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reigns  indeed.  Now,  what  is  it  that  it  nsi|nit>es  for 
this  ?  Notliing  more  than  liberty  to  pWil  its  own 
cause  and  produce  its  titles.  Coahdcot  of  its  (»wn 
valid  claims,  it  only  requires  the  opportunity  of  setting 
tht'm  forth  in  the  eyes  of  all :  it  dtjes  not  even  exact 
that  inimical  voices  should  be  huslied ;  it  is  its 
interest  that  all  opinions  shouM  be  expreasai  as 
^ely  as  its  oynx,  knowing  that  there  is  no  true  faith 
without  conviction,  nor  conviction  without  exami- 
sation,  nor  examination  without  cotuparison.  It  aaks 
therefore  only  for  what  all  opinions  t'i|ually  require, 
Hbert)%  and  thus  believes  itself  sufficiently  protected 

If  liberty  of  conscience  he  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual, IxlHrtjf  of  ivornhi})  is  tlie  right  of  communities 
It  is  the  power  they  demand  of  assembling  under 
the  guarantee  of  publicity,  and  the  protection  of  the 
law  in  order  t^^  cany  out  the  sendees  of  the  religion 
they  have  chosen,  and  to  maintain  by  these  common 
celebrations  the  common  faith  and  zeaL 

Political  liberty  only  attains  its  whole  value  as 
j,njamntee  and  ran)part.  of  civil  liberty. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  wdl  work  out  its  own  des- 
tiny single-handed  Ik)m  latej  than  any  other,  though 
at  its  own  appointed  hour,  it  is  none  the  less  natural, 
nor  less  piuvidential,  utir  less  necessary,  nor  less 
indestructible  than  other  liberties.  Having  entered 
elementally  into  the  life  of  civilised  nations,  nothing 
can  ever  expel  it  thence.  We  need  not,  in  ortler  to 
defend  it,  assort  that  it  does  no  hann  ;  a  libert>'  which 
does  no  harm  is  almoet  a  contnidiction  in  terms ; 
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liberty  is  innocent  in  God  alone.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  does  hann,  no  doubt ;  perhaps  it  wiU  go  on  doing 
lees  and  less,  but  it  will  always  do  some.  Other 
liberties^  long  removed  from  the  palo  of  discussion, 
have  also  had  in  their  time  very  baneiul  conse- 
quences ;  there  is  not  one  of  which  the  suppi-ession 
might  not  have  been  demanded  imder  the  same  plea, 
is  far  better  to  trust  to  Pi'ovidence,  which,  in  the 
as  in  the  physical  world,  has,  in  preparing  ne- 
Mssities,  provided  beforehand  their  place  in  the  gene- 
order  ;  for  just  as  there  cannot  he  a  right  contraiy 
to  right,  so  there  can  be  no  necessity  contrary  to  a 
necessity.  That  which  is  necessaiy  is  good,  and 
will  finally  be  recognised  as  such.  Instead  of  de- 
claiming against  a  liberty  tliat  bad  men  make  a  bad 
thing,  let  us  on  our  part  make  it  a  good  one. 

If  ever  toleration  can  find  a  noble  opportunity  for 
exerting  itself,  it  is  towards  the  int/olerant. 

Tlie  woid  toleration,  moreover,  is  very  admirable 
when  it  describes  the  disposition  of  the  charitable 
man  to  endure  in  otliors,  doctrines  or  conduct  that 
ho  himself  condemns.  This  virtue,  like  all  other 
virtues,  is  a  sacrifice,  since  its  eflect  is  to  leave  in 
existence  what  we  would  fain  see  destroyed.  And 
it  follows  clearly,  that  this  virtue  is  beautiful  in 
proportion  as  the  sacrifice  is  great;  that  is  to  say, 
68  our  principles  are  strong,  and  our  beliefs  vitjil. 
The  unbelieving  and  the  indifierent  would  not,  it 
appears  to  me,  have  either  any  difficulty  or  any 
merit  in  being  toleiunt ;  find  yet  they  are  not  always, 
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and,  moreover,  cannot  easily  be  80»  sinoe  tliey 
no  room  for  abnegulion  in  the  matter.  As  to  States, 
since  they  arc  nut  iiuUvidual  personalities,  or  moral 
beings,  thi'y  cAuwot  have  viiltu'-s,  ami  toleration  on 
their  |»art  is  only  a  political  measure  which  but  half 
satiafioa  the  claims  of  society. 

Tulciation  is  an  insuihcient  palliative,  a 
oonooalod  in  the  depths  of  generous  hearts  in  timet 
of  faimticisra  and  oppR'Ssion;  but  its  presence  an- 
noiinwa  the  absence  of  liljerty,  and  its  mime,  how- 
ever fair  it  may  seem,  is  an  insult  to  tlie  tighta  of 
humanity.  Woe  to  the  people  where  one  is  leduocd 
to  preach  and  to  invoke  toleration !  Formerly  that 
word,  pronounced  by  philosophers,  heard  compla* 
eently  by  kings,  might  make  a  sweet  and  conai^ling 
impression  on  the  soultj  of  men,  but  uuw-a-days  it 
no  longer  suffices,  and  tbe  public  conscience,  gruwn 
more  exacting,  will  only  listen  to  the  word  lihcrttf. 

Philosophers  have  appeared  to  believe  that  infi- 
delity is  naturally  tolerant,  and  inclined  to  respect 
religious  liberty,  as  well  as  liberty  of  thought  in 
eneraL      I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  it  to  have  a 

at  tendency  towards  intolerance :  the  enemies 
of  positive  religion  may,  indeed,  in  times  when  theii 
tiwn  free-thinkin;];  is  tlireateued,  raise  tbeir  voice 
with  that  of  the  champion  of  religious  independence  ; 
between  these  two  x^ftrties,  however,  there  is  only  a 
community  of  |>erUs,  not  of  principles,  and  tlie 
majority  of  deists  and  indiffereutists  are  tlien  de- 
fending not  the  interest  of  society,  but  their  own. 
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Their  impatience  at  the  manifestations  of  a  posi- 
tive faith,  their  clamour  a<jainst  undertakings  in 
which  charity  combines  with  piety,  their  bitterness 
against  all  eminently  religious  men,  may  enable  us 
to  guess  what  their  actions  would  he  if  on  some 
unhappy  day  power  fell  to  their  share.  On  this  head 
we  have  gained  oiu*  experiencfi,  and  have  nothing 
more  to  learn. 

If  there  be  a  formidable  intolerance,  it  is  that 
of  incn^lulity,  or  of  dead  faith.  We  have  seen  (and 
we  liave  jjjoaned  over  it)  Cliristian  communities 
condemning  men,  aUhcmgh  they  cast  out  devils  in 
the  name  of  Jesus ;  we  shall  see  infidels  and  for- 
malists condemn  others  just  hfcdvse  they  cast  out 
devils  in  this  name.  Tolerant  to  indift'en'nce  and 
lukewarmness,  they  resen^e  their  intolerance  for 
zeal  and  living  faith.  And — singular  fact — this  is 
not  because  they  believe  themselves  possessed  of  the 
deposit  of  truth  and  the  real  rule  of  morals,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  because  they  feel  that  they  lack  these, 
and  cannot  l)ear  others  to  possess  a  treasure  of  which 
they  have  deprived  themselves. 

The  Gospel  has  its  own  intolerance,  although  it 
does  not  sympathise  with  persecutors,  and  breathes 
the  most  complete  religious  liberty;  the  Gospel,  we 
say,  has  its  intolerance,  since  it  holds  aa  a  foe  who- 
ever is  not  its  friend.  . 

How  often  have  I  seen,  bearing  the  burden  and 
heat  of  tlie  day,  and  bending  beneath  his  Saviour's 
oroas.  a   man   to   whom   intolerance   would   hardly 
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grant  the  title  of  Christum!  Wrestling  with  oM 
foibles  80  hard  to  uproot,  bent  by  the  habits  of  a 
busy  life,  reUiniiig  the  visible  impress  of  the  chains 
that  once  bouml  him,  and  inveterate  mimnere  and 
customs  still  betmying  the  old  man,  nevertheless, 
he  had  heard  the  call  of  grace,  and,  accoixling  to  the 
measure  of  strenj^th  given  hiui,  he  was  travelling  out 
of  this  "  valley  of  tlje  shadow  of  death  "  by  a  tAjwp 
and  painful  path,  wet  by  his  sweat  and  his  tear*. 

Jesus  is  the  most  tolerant  of  beings,  because  He 
is  tiie  most  holy. 

(3.)  Social  Queationa:  Equfility  and  Ckristianitjf— 
Fropei'ty — Rich  and  Poor. 

Society  should  tend  to  realise  between  men  all 
such  eq\iality  as  is  consistent  with  justice  ;  equality, 
if  not  this,  is  at  bottom  inequiUity,  for  what  i* 
called  e^iality  would  be  better  named  proporium. 
All  inequalities  which  are  at  once  artificial,  arbitrary, 
useless,  and  excessive,  may  be  regarded  as  eWls.  and 
we  ought  to  consider  it  a  good  that  each  one  here 
below  should  be  all  that  he  is  qualified  for  being. 

Christianity  agrees  with  natural  philosophy  and 
rational  politics  in  domauding,  if  not  as  a  very  great 
advant4ige  for  those  interested  therein,  at  least  80 
essentially  conformable  to  the  idea  of  justice,  the 
employment  of  all  means  not  spoliator}'  or  inimical 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature,  which 
ai)p«ir  a*lapt4jd  to  lead  each  man,  by  means  of  work, 
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the  greatest  amount  of  prosperity  consistent  with 
the  niea^iire  of  his  strength  and  the  nature  of  his 
faculties. 

Human  equality,  according  to  the  idea  that  we 
inst.inctively  attach  to  it,  is  a  still  ruder  thing  than 
human  justice,  itself  so  Jtispenitely  nide.  If  the 
question  rejT;ard  happiness  (as  it  ought),  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  the  shares  equal,  impossible  to  measure 
them.  Thus,  in  respect  to  equality  or  inequality,  we 
ran  but  deal  with  material  well-being,  the  only  one 
that  is  pui-sued,  aimed  at.  coveted  by  all  aUke.  This 
kind  of  happiness  is  susceptible  of  proof  and  mea- 
surement. The  question  is  to  know  whether  society 
should  apply  itself  to  rendering  all  its  members 
ttjual  in  this  particular.  We  believe  that  society' 
vhich,  were  it  still  theoretic  or  philosophical,  would 
have  another  end  in  view,  cannot,  from  the  stand- 
|K)int  to  which  it  reduc-es  itself,  avoid  gravitating 
towanls  an  order  of  things  in  which  the  indus- 
trious man  shall  never  wont  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  wbere  the  desire  of  a  better  condition,  when 
favoured  inwardly  by  the  faculties  of  the  indi%adual 
who  feels  it,  shall  no  more  meet  outwardly — that  is* 
in  social  institutions — Avith  in^^ncible  obstacles. 

We  may  represent  to  ourselves  a  partisan  of 
«inality  and  a  champion  of  liberty  as  reacliing  the 
same  moral  elevation.  Iloth  these  ideals  may  be 
loved  with  a  aavajre  love  and  in  a  spirit  most  hostile 
to  civilisation ;  but  if  we  consider  these  two  pursuits, 
thetie  two  affections,  as  ejcemplified  in  history,  the 
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cme  appears  nobler  than  the  other,  and  there  is  no  1 
TBciprocal   solidarity   between   them.     Tlie  love   ofl 
liberty  ia  not  generally  united  with  the  sentiment, 
of  cM>'y ;  Ujo  lox'e  of  equality  is  ofUin  only  it«  ex-  | 
pre^ftiun  or  ita  disgnLse.    The  pursuit  of  liberty  leads  i 
to  that  of  equality ;  the  love  of  equality  may  ally 
itself  with  the  hatred  of  bberty.     The  equality  that 
is  iK)Ssible  under  despotism  is  one  of  the  cousolations 
(slmll  I  say  one  of  the  chunns  ?)  of  the  slavery  of  | 
such  a  nile.     Civil  liberty,  less  anleutly  desired  by  i 
many   than   political,  in   every  case   demands  the  i 
latter  as  its  guarantee  and  complement. 

Political  lil)erty  might  be   nn>re  justly  calU'd  a| 
power,  and  then  the  stem  mvmenU  of  the  political 
well-V»eing  of  individuals,  considered  with  reference  i 
to  the  whole,  would  be  liberty,  power,  and  e(|uaUty.| 
Let  U8,  however,  preserve  to  the  two  first — ^wo  : 
do   so   without  inconvenience — the   common 
of  liberty. 

A  minim\im  of  liberty,  a  minimum  of  equality^ 
are  essential;  no  political  society  is  endurable,  or) 
even  conceivable,  without  a  certain  degree  of  both. 
Society  itself,  as  society,  is  the  consecration  of  the 
two.      But  neither  the  plenitude  of  both,  nor  evea  I 
the  highest  degree  of  libeity  and  equality  compatible  ] 
with  the  existence  of  swiety,  can  be  presented  as . 
absolute  truths   independent  of  time  and  circum- 
stance.    What  in  these  respects  is  just  nnd  go<Hl.  and 
consequently  tnie,  at  any  given  epoch,  was  nob  so  J 
at  a  preceding  epoch.    Apart  from  the  miuimumj 
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which  we  have  spokon,  and  wliich  to  us  appear? 
determined  by  the  fternid  and  inviolable  right  that 
each  man  has  tx)  be  a  man,  tliere  only  remains  a 
TeJative  truth.  Full  liberty,  complete  equah'ty,  may 
\'\>t  at  certain  times  revoltingly  unjust  and  false. 

Property,  society,  liberty,  three  terms  closely 
united ;  each  is  comprised  in  the  other  two,  and  tuuli 
comprehends  or  implies  the  other  two. 

There  are  two  such  different  ways  of  receiving 
the  doctrine  of  equality,  that,  according  to  the  one, 
it  is  intleed  equality  that  you  wish  and  seek  for, 
while  according  to  the  other,  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, really  inequality. 

The  double  desire  of  ruling  and  being  ruled  seems 
to  be  more  ancient,  and  to  lie  deeper,  than  the  desire 
to  be  eqiud. 

To  whom,  in  point  of  fact,  have  we  got  to  prove 
human  equaUtj'  \  To  none,  for  all  the  worUl  lieheve 
in  it  But  to  whom  must  we  teach  the  love  of  tlua 
principle,  the  practice  of  this  truth  ?    To  all  the  world. 

The  important  thing  to  lEiscertain  is  not  whether 
equality  triumphs  in  opinions  and  laws,  but  whether 
it  triumphs  in  men's  hearts ;  if  it  be  loved  for  its 
troth  and  holiness ;  loved  with  a  pure  and  religious 
affection. 

Sin.  which  I  allow  renders  inequalities  hurtfid,  and 
perhaps  exaggerates  them,  is  not,  however,  their  jrHftr- 
cfpie.  So  soon  as  one  man  is  born  with  more  talent 
and  in  more  favourable  cii-cumstances  than  another 
this  depends  on  the  will  of  God),  tlmt  man 
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imans  of  outstripping  nnd  enrpiaasmg  otlifin> 
Henoe  inequalities  of  every  kind.     Since  Ihcy  aw  I 
the  works  of  God,  it  does  not  belong  to  us  lo  lilamtf 
them,  and  it  ia  impossible  that  they  should  be  evil 

By  Divine  appointment  then?  is  in  this  world  of 
CUTS,  brejul  for  siU  htuiger,  clothes  for  Jill  nakedness,  ft 
consoler  for  every  alUictiou,  a  satialaction  for  eveiy 
want :  the  balance  would  have  been  exact  if  we  bad 
not  disttirbed  it ;  it  is  not  God  who  is  in  fault,  it  is 
ourselves.  He  had  only  instituted  or  j<.  •"-*♦•)  in- 
ctjuality  in   order  to   give   us   room    >  >    to 

rtimove  or  soften  it    Even  without   remo\'ing  il» 
there  is,  here  below,  life  and  happiness  for  all ;  hnt 
instead  of  placing  the  whole  happiness  of  indiAi duals  , 
in  their  own  personal  position,  and  making  it  depend] 
upon  their  free  will.  God  has  phiced  a  portion  of  itl 
in  the  hearts  of  others,     God  has  willed   that  wej 
should  be  mutually  indebted  to  each  oUier.     Ho  hasJ 
laid  on  the  rich,  and  the  poor,  the  strong  and  thai 
weak,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  a  necessitj'  for 
meeting,  for  seeking  each  other  out.     He  has  decreed 
that  the  re-establishment  of  the  eiiuilibriuni  should 
be  our  work  ;  it  was  not  He  who  disturbed  it,  but  He  1 
has  left  us  tlie  choice  between  restoring  or  disturb-] 
ing  it  still  further.     I  know  well  that  it  is  distui'bed.] 
In  departing  from  God  man  has  departed  frura  his] 
fellow-man  ;  charity  does  not  proportionately  fill  upj 
the  gaps  left,  by  distress  ;   the  abundance  of  these] 
—  abundance,   1  mean,  of  every  kind  — does   not! 
supply  the  destitution  of  those,  so  that  there  isl 
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earth   far  more  luiseiy  than   God   willed  there 
bould  be. 

The  grand  leveller  ia  Christian  love. 

The   Christian  conseuU    to   inequality,  but  it  is 

quaUty  that  is  sacred  in  his  eyes.     In  this  sense  ho 

farther  than  the  worldly  man  most  zealous  for 

ijuality.     ¥<)v  il'  in  those  who  have  received  more 

ces  than  he,  he  honours  remarkable  monuments 

of  the  power  of  God,  he  also  humbles  himself  before 

thi>se  whom  he  has  outstripped 

There  is  an  essential  equality  between  men  j  the 
Gcspel  consecrates  it.     There  are  accidental  but  ne- 
inequalities  between  them ;  these  the  Gospel 
epts.     Or  rather,  let  us  say  that  the  heart  of  the 
listian  loves  this  equality  and  consents  to  these 
[jualitiea. 

I  All  love  proceeds  from  some  joy ;  the  love  of 
Quality  from  the  joy  of  salvation. 

principle  of  equality  weakenft  with  the  reli- 
I  Bentiment,  just  as  that  sentiment  weakens  when 
^M  leA.  to  itself;  but  when  God  powerfully  protects 
us  ideas,  when  He  renders  Himself  present  and 
lie  to  a  people  to  such  a  point  that  the  whole 
ce  of  that  people  is,  as  it  were,  interpenetrated 
Hth  religion,  then  there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  the 
linciple  of  eqmility.  A  religious  people  will  always 
^  it  homaj^e ;  and  the  feeling  of  equality  that  it 
I  will  always  be  proportioned  to  its  senti- 
for  Gotl ; — for  the  same  reason  that  all  haughti- 
er is  brought  low  in  God's  prest^nce,  all  high  things 
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bow  down,  and  all   lowly  things  are   exalted,  tnj 
an  onler  of  things  where  evcrj-thing  is  done  in  the 
presence  and  name  of  God,  and  where  God  manifesto  j 
Himself  by  miracles  and  by  special  protection. 

In  the  absence  or  contempt  of  religion,  nothing  re-l 
mains  to  protect  human  dignity  and  the  principle  of 
equality,  but  an  instinct  which  is  Um  vapic.  and  a  sen- 
timent which  is  too  feeble,  to  make  hwui  against  a  pride 
which  becomes  ferocious  when  it  is  not  dominated. 

The   sentiment  of   human  etjuality  is  always 
exact  proportion  with  the  sentiment  of  God's 
svDce ;  because  we  want  a  basis  for  man's  re8{)ecft  i 
raan«  and  this  basis  can  be  no  other  than  God,  and 
is  not  possible,  because  not  just,  to  continue  to 
rencc  roan  when  one  has  ceased  to  reverence  God. 

We  claim  purely  and  simply  for  every  man 
right  to  be  man;  and  here  it  is  that  we  find  thlj 
long-sought  principle  of  human  equality. 

We  are  equ^,  in  that  we  are  e<iually  subject 
men  to  one  supreme  law ;  a  law  more  necessary,  m« 
essential  to  our  human  condition,  than  the  very  ne 
sity  of  djnng. 

What  real  and  essential  difference  can  we  \t 
between  two  creatures  who,  both  equally  and  witbc 
any  intermediate  agency,  correspond  with  Goil  ?  And 
what  inequality  can  we  imagine  between  them  if 
that  of  obedience  ? 

Cliristians  are  not  first  equals  and  then  bn-tthersj 
they  are  firnt  brotliers,  and  then,  because  tlioy 
brothers,  they  are  eq\ials. 
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notion  of  comraei-ce  leads  us  to  believe  that 
gain  of  one  party  of  necessity  involves  a  loss  for 
Other:  an  idea  injurious  to  the  pmvidence  of  God 
idtia  which  can  only  have  sprung  from  the  decline 
of  primitivo  faith — an  idea  which  at  its  very  origin  is  a 
KLD I    I'he  progress  of  intelligence  has  already  begun 
LV)  dispel  these  prejudices,  and  bo  draw  peoples  nearer 
Wki  each  other  \  but  instruction  can  no  more  do  every- 
^Kiifig  in  one  direction  than  ignorance  can  in  another ; 
nuid  jnst   as  ignorance  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
iMlatc  mitious  if,  in  the  sentiment  of  God's  father- 
hood, they  had  found  that  of  their  mutual  brother- 
hood, so  science  is  unable,  merely  by  connecting  men 
through  their  interests,  to  make  them  truly  and  in 
their  hearts  neighbours  one  of  another.     Interest  and 
good  aense  do  not  suffice  to  create  that  universal 
fraternity  that  no  external  cause  could  have  destroyed 
rtf  waikeneil,  if  the  internal  and  Divine  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded  had  not  first  of  all  been  over- 
UuDwn  in  the  heart  of  man. 

The  Gosptd  nowhere  tells  us  that  men  are  equal : 

a  truth  that  it  doubtless  does  not  deny,  but  which, 

■i  it  were,  it  ignores,  so  much  is  it  beneath  the 

point  of  view  and  the  spirit  of  Christ.     But  it 

teUa  us  that  we  are  members  of  one  body,  all   ac- 

6i!;>t£d,  all  necessary,  all  subordinated  to  the  same 

in   whom  is   foimd   the   principle  of  our 

lU  life. 

For  a  large  number  of  those  whom  we  continue 

tngh  luibit  to  call  members  of  the  social  body, 
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there  is  a  great  deal  of  isolation,  and  society,  a^  &r  | 
as  tbey  are  concerned,  is  very  much  like  a  desert 
It  iii  necessary  thnl  s<w.icty,  under  the  au»pi»:*«  of  J 
an  enlighteniMl  charity,  should  more  and  more  become  j 
a  living  and  spontaneous  force,  and  that  the  meet 
unfortunato  should  iit  Uist  l>o  able  to  feel  that  they 
d(i  in  fuct  lu'louy  U)  it,  as  limbs  belong  to  the  body 
We  are  tending,  it  seems  to  me,  to  this  result^  and 
I  believe  that  we  shall  eventually   reach  itu    The 
floUdarity  of  all  with  respect  to  all,  that  Christian 
idea  that  certain  seek  coarsely  to  pait>dy,  is  gnulually 
(lenetrating  all  consciences,  and  when  once  convic- 
tion and  honest  \^'ill  are  present^  is  it  likely  that 
means  should  always  fail  ? 

Even  without  philosophy,  the  most  simple  observen 
may  assort,  putting  the  ejctreines  on  both  sides  out  of 
the  question,  that  poverty  has  charms  wttilth  never 
knew ;  the  uuml>er  and  facility  of  enjoyments  a« 
compensated  by  their  kcenneas;  farther  removed 
fix)m  the  gifts  of  fortune,  poverty  remains  closer  to 
tboee  of  nature;  to  it  alone  the  intimate  sweet- 
nesses of  family  life  disclose  their  whole  secreta,  ex- 
hale all  their  perfumes ;  in  default  of  other  treasuies, 
those  of  love  open  out  more  widely ;  hearts  are  nearer 
to  each  other  in  a  narrow  dwellinj? ;  less  divcrterj,  leas 
called  away  by  the  world,  oue  gives  oneself  up  more 
undisturbedly  to  duties  that  are  delights;  mutual 
services,  less  facile,  but  more  direct,  more  personal, 
are  also  better  appreciated.  Baucis  and  PhilemoQ 
were  "  happy  not  to  owe  to  a  domestic  the  pleasure 
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'  obligatiou  of  the  attention  they  mutually  paid 
ich  other."     This  is  not  roiuance,  hut  history  ;  but 
t  which  is  above  both  history  and  romance  is  the 
ilaratiou  of  eternal  truth,  which  has  openly  given 
le  preference  to  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
There   is  an  enmity,  secret  or  oi)en — but  at  all 
^enta  necessary — between  the  poor  and  the  rich; 
)t  because  these  are  rich  and  those  poor,  but  be- 
luse  they  are  all  men,  and  "  shapen  in  iniquity." 
his  is  the  only  reason  why  this  inequahty  should 
I  a  disorder,  and   this  has  been  the  cause  of  its 
cesa.     But  for  this  unfortunate  moral  condition, 
and  poverty,  confined  within  proper  limits, 
both  alike  be  blessings  under  two  forms.    The 
(pel,  which  has  not  disguised  from  us  to  which 
these   states   the   greatest  danger  attaches,  has 
"orded  means  to  neutralise  in  both  the  venom  that 
pte  them :  the  rich  Christian  oppresses,  otlcnds, 
lisea  no  one;  the  poor  Christian  knows  neither 
patience  nor  envy;   and  each,   without  formally 
situations,  realises  the  touching  aspect  of 
inaugurated  by   that    expression    of  Jesus 
"  The  poor  ye  have  with  you  always."    The 
»rld  holds  another  language ;   it  says  to  the  rich, 
'The  poor  ye  have  always  against  you ;"  and  to  the 
T,  "  The  rich  shall  always  be  against  you."    Thus 
rich  corrupU  the  poor,  and  the  poor  repays  him 
kind,  till  we  hardly  know  with  which  the  initia- 
e  lies. 
Pnoperty,  which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  gradual 
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dvilisatiou,  is  olao  the  foundatioD  of  individual  im-^ 
provement     We  attaob  onnelves  to  the  frnits  ofl 
our  labours ;   we  respect  oureelvea   in  our   uxider^f 
takings ;  self-esteem  becomes  a  fortune  that  we  willj 
not  throw  away ;  it  brings  with  it  the  craving  fori 
the  esteem  of  others ;  and  tlius,  from  a  little  ensc  of 
cirL'umBtanco,  a  little  fuivimj,  moral  habit*  which  profitl 
the  whole  community  spring  up  in  the  individual- 
It  does  not  belong  to  all,  nor  is  it  expedient 
every  cai^  to  give  iVee  scope  to  an  indignation  that 
falls  directly  on,  and  stops  short  at,  one  particultt| 
cliiS9  of  society.      K  it  be   neither  judicious   not 
generoas  U^  preach  the  duties  of  the  poor  to 
rich,  it  is  scarcely  more  so  to  preach  the  duties 
the  hch  to  the  poor. 

8.  Man^ftatmtwH  o/»ur  Oattrittiimt. 

(1.)  Definition — Necessity  of  Manifestation, 

Conviction  is  but  the  submissiun  of  the  mind  aflerl 
a  certain  conflict,  its  decision  after  a  period  of  un- 
certainty. 

No  truth  is  more  completely  our  own  po83oaaion,J 
or  becomes  more  entirely   part  of  ourselves, 
one  that  we  have  long  combated.     To  be  corn/ 
is  to  be  vanquiflhed 

To  manifest  our  religious  conviction  is  to  draw  I 
from  our  soul,  in  onler  to  produce  it  in  broad  day- 
light, what  that  soul   contains  of  most  secret   and  ' 
k>und;  wL»t  in  every  aitmUiioa.  publia  wtd 
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,  is  of  least  immediate  and  least  aetu^d  interest, 
and  yet  is  that  whose  manileatation  most  compro- 
mises the  repcjse  of  our  life. 

When  an  opinion  is  of  importance  in  men's  eyes 
gcnemlly,  f>r  merely  in  the  judgment  of  those  among 
whom  we  are  placed,  whatever  the  degree  of  import- 
ance it  may  have  in  our  own  8i|;;ht,  it  yet  behoves 
us  spontaneously  to  declare  and  frankly  to  profejss 
our  ideas  thereupon. 

We  owe  religious  truth  to  our  brethren  as  soon  as 
ever  we  know  it — we  are  debtors  here  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  tenn, — for  truth,  properly  understood, 
U  DO  one's  private  property.  An  advantage  that 
may  be  communicated  without  loss  to  the  p>os8essor 
must  not  I'emain  exclusively  his.  If  this  proposition 
be  not  true  the  whole  of  momlity  is  nought. 

Everything  stands  or  falls  by  this.  That  which 
we  do  not  believe  ourselves  obliged,  and  feel  ourselves 
impelled,  to  spread  abroad,  is  no  conviction. 

He  who  does  not  respect  and  honour  the  truth 
\  tliat  is  in  him  has  no  moral  sense ;  he  who  denies 
the  truth  before  man  inwardly  despises  it. 

The  proper  time  to  sfieak  truth  is  just  so  soon 
I  as  we  know  it,  for  it  always  appears  at  its  own 
•ippoiut^d  hour,  and  we  have  not  the  power  of 
speaking  premature  truths ;  indeed,  it  is  not  we  who 
give  these  truths  to  our  age,  it  is  our  age  from  which 
we  receive  them ;  so  that  when  one  of  them  breaks 
MJpim  onr  minds,  wo  may  boldly  utter  it,  without 
I  fear  of  being  premature. 

u 
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In  many  cobbs,  to  have  spoken  is  to  have  da 
DotiuDg,  because  in   many  cases  speaking  has 
oouseqaenods  attached  to  it.  and  is  littlt*  more  tha 
All  oponing  Uirough  which  the  courage  fur  act 
evaporates  and  gets  lost ;  and  to  haTo  spoken  is 
have  done  nothing  in  all  cases  where  it  is  e\i 
to  the  public  that  wc  might  have  both  acted 
spoken   ut  once.    To   speak  without  acting,  whe 
acting  is  possible,  is  the  refuge  of  semi-con victia 
and  aemi-courage. 

Were  we  tJie  only  ones  to  be  true,  we  are  boundj 
to   be   BO.     This   duty  is    individual,   independen 
of  circumstances,   proportioned  only  to  itself, 
expects  Its  stinction  and  its  opportunity  from  no  onej 
particular   condition    of  hunnmity.     Like   viilue,  or 
moral  ti-uth  taken  in  its  generality,  it  neither  | 
nor  diminishes  with  prevalent  manners  and  customs; 
immortal  type  that  it   is,   it  measures  everything, 
society   and   the  individual   both,  with   itself,   and 
its  claims  are  subject  to  no  deduction. 

If  Solon  procliiimed  as  a  bad  citizen  whoever" 
the   midst  of  civil  discords  refused  to   t^ike  a 
society,  no  less  severe,  sees  in  every  man  who  main" 
tains  an  obstinate  silence  on  the  subject  that 
\t&  attention  to  be  a  bad  citi^cen  of  the  republic 
minds. 

Even  if  want  of  couragi>  had  more  excuses  tha 
it  has,  the  duty  of  one  vho  holds  the  truth  is 
speak  it  with  or  without  hope ;  is  not  to  allow  uA 
events  merely,  tbe  honour  of  demoustiating  or  en- J 
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forcing  it;  is  not  to  yfermit  that,  introduced  by 
necessity  as  by  an  ignorant  midwife,  it  should  come 
into  the  world  still-bom,  instead  of  alive  and 
Aigorous.  Whoever  inclines  to  leave  truth  alone,  to 
fare  as  she  may,  is  no  friend  of  hers ;  he  does  more 
than  hate,  he  denies  her  :  for  if  truth  bo  only  proved 
by  facts,  il'  it  have  no  other  sanction  than  utility, 
it  has  neither  sanction  nor  proof,  and  we  may  even 
isay  that,  being  entirely  relative,  retaining  no  longer 
anHbing  absolute,  it  is  no  longer  truth. 

Every  conviction  that  we  fear  or  disdain  to  mani- 
festt  is  unworthy  of  the  name;  for  if  conscience 
do  not  urge  ns  to  make  it  known,  what  proof 
Imve  we  that  conscience  presided  at  its  birth?  or, 
if  it  fbd  80,  what  kind  of  conscience  is  that  which 
helieves  itself  bound  to  a  trutb,  compelled  to  accept 
it,  and  yet  does  not  feel  ita  obligation  to  profess  or 
even  to  confess  it  ? 

If  we  were  at  Uberty  to  keep  all  the  rest  of  our 
thoughts  to  ourselves,  those  that  we  entertained  re- 
»j)ecting  religion  could  not  remain  our  secret;  for 
our  conviction  on  these  subjects  so  profoundly  and 
practically  qualifies  us,  that  society  only  knows  what 
»e  really  are  in  relation  to  her,  by  what  she  knows 
us  to  be  in  relation  to  God. 

Sincerity  and  candour  in  tlie  profession  of  religious 
doctrines  is  for  society  a  test  of  moral  health ;  so 
long  as  this  virtue  be  held  in  honour,  all  moral 
convictions  are  safe ;  but  with  the  dissimulation  of 
nsligiotts  thought,  will  come  in  rapid  succession,  dog- 
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OMtk  and   monl  inliflerentinn.  the  pre rcrence 
the  ex]>edieni  to  the  right,  and  ftoally  the  oumplete 
deii>olitiua  of  monl  idnui 

Both  u  to  nligioo,  ledtng,  tnd  doctrinss^ 
ft  nta  does  not  mj  it  more  chnftcteristic  and  mon 
i  t  to  Qfl  in  fonning  a  jadgraait  oC  him  than 

a.. he  does  ear.      Siloioe  is  in  genera)  nwm 

8igni6c*ant  than  wonb ;  we  belie%*e  little,  believe  iU, 
and  bardlr  luve  at  all  what  we  are  oontcnt  to  keep 
always  aasiwikcn. 

To  nst.'uii  truth  cAptive  is  to  retain  Gixi 
in  captivity ;  it  ia  to  cheat  those  to  whom  He 
as  much  as  to  us ;  it  is  to  hinder  Ilia  being  spt^ 
abioad  in  the  hearts  of  mt'h ;  it  is  to  st^ai  away  the 
hrtad  of  liiiu  wh«.)  is  *i>ing  of  huugtrr.  All  other  i^fuaals 
nay  have  their  reason  and  find  their  excuse;  there 
is  neither  excuse  nor  reason  for  the  refused  of  Iha 
truth.  We  do  not  in  all  cases  owe  bread  lo  mt'n, 
but  in  all  we  owe  them  truth. 

We  may  conceive  a  sincere  conviction  remaining 
silent,  but  not  of  its  raakiiig  a  riMjht.  still  less  a  dutj', 
of  silence.  To  whos<:)ever  with  ileiilH'rate  purpose 
keeps  truth  a  prisoner,  we  are  authorised  to  say  that 
he  does  nut  fKxsaess  it;  the  religious  con\'ictioa 
^which  refuses  to  ex])rcss,  by  that  alone  ilisavows 
Hself ;  it  is  nttt  cou\Tnced,  and  a  religion  that  sJiould 
(I  do  not  say  enjoin,  but)  permit  silence  would 
have  thereby  pronounced  its  own  condemnation; 
should  know  it  to  l>e  false  from  that  one  Bir?n, 

In  the  silence  of  a  believer  we  recognise  at  onoe 
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either  a  lack   of  affection  or  of  conviction,  and  in 

«acb   case  alike   an   absence   of  religion;   for  true 

religion  sbuuid  at  once  give  happiness  and  touch 

the  heart. 

In  vain  should  we  seek  to  persuatie  ourselves  that 

interests  of  truth  would   be   better  served  by 

rificing  a  portion  of  it  in  ortier  to  remain  united 

with  our  brethren,  than  by  separating  ourselves  from 

them  in  order  to  retain  ti-uth  in  its  entirety.     A  f)er- 

verse  reasoning,  an  infidel  suggestion  this !   for,  in 

the  first  place,  what  certifies  you  that,  having  sacri- 

\  ticed  truth  on  one  point,  you  will  not  sacrifice  it 

on  all  others  ?    AVhat  do  you  expect  us  to  discover 

in  this  first  weakness  but  the  guarantee  of  a  second  ? 

You  desire  by  a  little  dissimulation  to  be  of  service 

I  to  3'our  fellowHireatures,  but   of   all   services    tlmt 

you  can  pmsibly  render  them,  the  greatest  is  the 

one  you  witlihold  ;  the  greatest  is  to  teach  them  that 

[conscience  goes  for  sometliing,  that  is  to  say,  that 

it  is  everjlhing ;  and  as  you  can  only  teach  this  in 

I  action — as  any  other  mode  of  instruction  will  glide 

[over  the  surface  of  their  souls  like  a  bhinted  dart 

lover  a    pfjUshed  cuirass  —  ynu  ought  ejvgerly  and 

i  thankfully  to   embrace  all  occasions   of    rendering 

homage  to  ct>nscionce,  and  consequently  of  ven"  often 

ftppeariiig  l^>ei!i«le  yourselves  with  the  fooUshness  of 

I  Christianity. 

Christianity  alone   has   made  the   publication   of 

|lu8  sentiments  a  duty,  and  more  than  a  dut}%  to  the 

liover  it  is  liis  imperious  want,  his  essential  clia- 
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ncterifitic ;  and,  iirping  on  to  the  same  end  by 
two  parallel  ways,  giving  to  proseljiiism  two  motiTes 
at  once,  gnititudc  anil  charity,  it  has  highly  di»- 
tinguishcjl  it«clf  alcove  all  other  religions,  has  put 
itself  out  of  the  pole  of  comparison  with  these,  by 
the  zeal  of  ite  part.iaans  in  publishing,  defending, 
and  propagating  their  belief. 

The  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  has  conse- 
crated the  principle  that  there  is  a  duty  towanis 
truth  ;  that  truth  iUelf  is  holy  and  precious  ;  that 
we  are  at  liberty  neither  t-o  decline  ilA  acquinnnr.nt 
nor  to  hold  back  its  expression ;  that  it  is  the 
supreme  good  of  the  whole  world,  the  good  of  each 
man  in  particular,  his  right  and  his  duty. 

I  shall  always  doubt  a  conviction  that  is  unac- 
companied by  peace.  I  hold  that  calm  is  essential 
to  an  earnest  conviction,  as  it  is  to  all  serious  actions 
an<l  dispositions.  Emotion  may  indeed  make  the 
voice  tremble,  but  it  will  never  be  the  emotion  of 
anger ;  energy  may  accent  the  words  and  give  them 
a  power  to  thrili,  but  never  passion. 

What  is  earnest  is  nuturaUy  trancpiil;  and  in 
proportion  as  otir  opinions  are  most  serious,  they 
the  less  compromise  our  peace.  Conscience  intro- 
duoed  into  our  debates  will  soon  soften  their  asperity 
and  ennoble  their  character. 

The  more  earnest  a  belief,  the  more  it  measures 
and  counts  its  words. 

It  seems  as  though  the  manifestation  of  each 
one's   religious  conviction  were  just  that   which  is 
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TOoat  repugnant  to  himself,  and  yet  most  import- 
ant to  all  ;  alike  that  with  which  society  has 
least  to  do,  and  that  about  wliich  she  is  most 
anxiona ;  what  she  can  best  dispense  with,  and  yet 
dispense  vdxh  least;  the  most  extraneous  of  all 
things,  and  yet  the  most  essential  to  life  ;  the  most 
external  to,  and  yet  the  most  intimately  involvetl  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Strong  con^^ction8,  of  which  the  object  is  serious, 
ccinsequently  religious  convictions  above  all,  and 
pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  Cliristian  convic- 
tiona,  will  prove  those  which  cause  the  want  of 
independence  to  reach  its  highest  point  of  intensit}'. 
Indeed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  tenacity,  constancy,  and 
heroism  in  the  maintenance  of  opinion  is  a  loan 
the  world  has  received  from  Christianity ;  liefore  its 
appearance  how  poor  and  pale  human  dignity  was  in 
this  particular  ! — -poor  as  were  the  beliefs  to  wliich  it 
was  reduced  to  attach  itself.  With  Christianity  the 
principle  seems  to  have  been  born ;  Christian  convic- 
tion, so  full  of  self-respect,  teaches  aJiJ  conviction  t-o 
re8j>ect  itself;  the  right  and  the  duty  of  speaking  out 
truth  simultaneously  assert  themselves  ;  the  principle 
of  liberty  of  conscience  passes  fiom  religion  into  phi- 
losophy ;  Christian  martyrs  give  iuart>Ts  to  Platon- 
iflm  ;  the  rights  of  thought  are  solemnly  inaugurated 
in  the  world ;  human  dignity  is  completed. 

Every  time  that  an  individual  has  an  opinion,  and 
focls  an  obligation  spriug  for  him  out  of  the  opinion, 
he  has  the  right  to  call  this  opiuion  amscientwits,  and 
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no  OQK  l)«ing  able  to  penetrate  intrj  the  soul  of  that 
^laan.  no  one  can  dispute  the  appellation  he  has  Wu 
to  confer. 
There  can  be  no  right  a*;amst  right,  no  doty 
^igninst  duty,  no  niM^'ttssity  against  necessity  •,  and  if 
H  1)0  tlie  right  of  an  individiial  tu  make  manifest 
\u&  belief,  it  is  etiually  the  duty  of  society  to  respect 
that  roanifcfltation.  Eiich  of  these  tnitlis  implies 
tlie  other. 

Moral    ideas,   which    are   society's   true  cement, 

would  dissolve  and  disappear  all  at  once    if  ever 

the  day  carao  when  it  was  admitted  that  conscience, 

which  is  their  seat,  had  not  the  right  to  manifest 

'itself. 

You  must  not  sacrifice  one  single  hair  of  your 
brother's  head  to  the  very  belief  for  which  you 
wotd<l  do  well  to  lay  down  your  own  life. 

(2.^  Manifejstati^on  aTid  EnUtjhfcnmnit — Manifestation 
:  Independent  of  Perfection — Advantage, 

It  has  been  said  tliat  "prior  to  the  duty  of 
obeying  our  conscience  comes  that  of  enlightening 
it,"  but  it  should  have  been  added  that  tnie  con- 
scientiousness never  inverts  this  order;  and  under 
this  head  we  may  say,  without  a  paradox,  that  the 
man  who  does  not  know,  but  is  seeking  the  truth, 
is  far  more  in  the  truth  than  one  who  holds  but 
does  not  love  it. 

If  it  be  self-evident  that  we  must  lirst  have  con- 
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rrictioQS  before  we  can  express  them,  it  ia  leas  evident, 
i  Imt  equally  tnie,  that  m  order  truly  to  have  them, 
I  visibly  and  energetically  to  feel  their  possession,  in 
[order  that  they  should  live  in  us,  it  is  essential  that 
I  they  be  expressed. 

The  life  of  faith  \»  kept  up  by  action,  and  the 
[better  where  this  action  is  a  sacrifice.     If  no  one 
tboToughly  knows  his  own  thought  till  he  has  ex- 
pressed it,  so,  too,  no  one  really  possesses  a  convic- 
ition  till  he  has  manifested  it. 

God  alone  set«  souls  free,  and  in  order  to  have 
I  courage  to  briny;  their  convictions  to  light,  they 
I  must  first  of  all  have  convictions,  have  at  least  a 
L  conviction  of  the  duty  of  frankly  manifesting  thom- 
i  selves. 

Where  should  we  be  in  the  matter  of  beliefs  if 
we  insisted  lipon  their  always  being  guaranteed  by 
the  ideal  and  iinj:H:>ssiblo  perfection  of  those  who 
profess  and  teach  them  ?  What  belief  could  stand 
this  singular  test?  Nay,  I  go  further;  zeal  in 
•raking,  spreading,  contending  for  truth  is  naturally 
tod  almost  necessarily  allied  with  a  passionate 
character,  and  such  a  one  is  sure  to  lead  to  aberra- 
lions  and  excesses.  Let  us  then  submit  to  hear 
Uje  truth  from  all  mouths,  to  receive  it  from  all 
men;  it  is  neither  to  this  nor  that  human  being  that 
it  belongs,  but  to  God ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
instrument  He  is  phrased  io  choose.  He  does  sn  freely, 
^th  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  teaching  iia  to  reverence 
I  truth  for  itself,  and  to  exercise  our  judgment,  as 
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the  law,  should  administer  justice,  without  respect  of] 
persons. 

We  only  adhere  strongly  to  what  we  have 
tmn  to  deny. 

He  who  is  re5f»Ived  always  to  obey  his  conviction^ 
carries  within  him  a  principle  of  onier  which  applieii 
to  all  things ;  and  the  fruit,  the  natural  ctTect  of  this 
moral  disposition,  being  to  lead  to  a  careful  search 
as  to  where  duty  lies,  it  follows  that  there  is  almost 
invariably  a  faithful  correspondence  lietween  this 
sentiment  and  correct  moral  notions  ;  and  if  consci- 
ence does  happen  to  misapprehend  one,  it  sunxntuds 
all  the  others  with  sacred  in\iolability.  Only  give 
me  men  with  consciences,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
people  where  union  and  subordination  prevail 

I  do  not  believe  in  duties  without  dangers;  and! 
the  more  encompassed  with  sacrifices  an  obligation 
may  be,  the  more  imperious  docs  it  appear  to  me. , 
Sacrifice  and  duty  are  correlatives.  If  the  pra(e»~| 
sion  of  our  convictions  cost  us  nothing,  threatened 
none  of  our  interests,  I  shouUl  doubt  its  having  been  | 
commanded.  Nothing  is  commanded  but  what  may  I 
injure,  and  danger  is  the  seal  and  sanction  of] 
virtue. 

In  proportion  as  the  storm  is  greatest,  and  public 
indignation  most  keen,  you  will  find  that  the  truth 
that  grows  iu  your  conscience  grows  also  in  the 
public  conscience. 

A  conviction  is  fortified  and  sanctified  by  all  that , 
it  costs  us. 
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Every  relation  founded  on  a  volimtary  and  inten- 
[tionally   prolonged    misunderstanding,  every  fiction 
matching  tv\o  souls  who   at   bottom  tend   towards 
contrary  ends,  is  derogatory  to  human  dignity. 


I  (3.)  Fictions  and  Opiniov^ — Effect  of  Manifcstaiiom — 
State  ChurcJi. 

We  must  remember  that  on  religious  subjects 
everything  is  better  than  reticence  and  legal  fiction, 
imd  that  to  att^ick  the  truth  is  also  a  maimer  of 
announcing  it. 

Every  heart  sold  into  bondage  to  passion  contains 
by  anticipation  a  secret  sentence  of  ostnicisra  against 
tt  soul  which  by  its  oliedience  to  the  internal  law  is 
furnished  with  the  privilege  of  independence. 

There  arc  two  ways  of  obtaining  peace, — the  silence 
of  those  who  know  the  truth  ;  or  others  allowing  it  to 
be  uttered,  and  listening  to  it. 

Between  peraons  enamoured  of  truth  or  sincerely 
rwolved  to  accept  it,  the  free  manifestation  of  beliefs, 
even  though  these  be  diametrically  opposed,  is  on 
the  whole  rather  favourable  than  adverse  to  the 
cordiality  of  mutual  relations. 

It  is  better  to  touch,  even  if  we  jar,  than  always 
to  shun  each  other. 

Men  used  to  hide  ideas,  now-a-days  ideaa  hide 
men ;  this  diflerence  may  be  merely  one  of  opinion, 
the  opinion  is  a  fact,  and  a  powerful  one. 

LiUirty,    which    I    do  not   make    the    source  of 
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all  sixial  welfare,  is,  in  my  opinion,  its  ne 
condition ;  but  the  present  state  of  things  affo 
motives  for  doubt  and  uneasinese.  On  one  siij 
political  life,  by  takinjr  us  out  of  ourselves  and 
incessantly  blending  us  one  with  another,  render 
nur  life  more  superficial  in  pro}>ortion  as  it  extend 
communicates,  and  diffuses  it  Now.  some  dej;ree 
solitude  is  neccssar>'  to  the  formatirm  of  strcujg  oonJ 
victions.  Social  intercourse,  if  too  frequent  and 
animated,  agitates,  raises,  holds  in  solution, 
floating  within  us,  elements  that  require  to 
stationaiy  in  order  to  combine  and  ciystollisa  The 
meditation  neco-ssary  to  conviction  is  hardly  pc«- 
sible  on  the  public  parade  where  we  live.  I  allude 
to  the  press  with  its  mjiiad  j)ubUeation8,  and 
the  newspapers  with  their  contradictory  declama^ 
tions. 

All  this  noise  prevents  us  from  hearing  the  inne 
voice ;  or  else,  by  blending  with  it,  it  producer  in  ou 
inittd  I  know  not  what  equivocal  residt«,  more  properl) 
Tiunied  opinion  than  conviction,  and  often  as  littl 
personal  as  possible. 

We  must  not  either  disgtnse  from  ourselves, 
in  this  new  social   system  there   is  a  )>ennanenl 
cousptnicy  against   our  individuality;  and  unthing,] 
indeed,   nmre   threatens    our  internal   liljerty   tbanj 
the  external,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live,  and 
which  we  participate.      This  organised  liberty  has] 
opened  out  a  road  to  power  for  indixidual  am>)ition; 
but  it  is  only  uuderthe  escort  of  public  opinion  thufe 
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ble  to  enter  upon  this  road ;  it  is  this  opinion 

;we  must  captivate  and  in  a  manner  formularise ; 

laccordingly  we  make  ever>i.hiiig  concur  to  this  end  : 

re  appeal  Uy  hopes  and  fears;  we  intoxicate  iraa- 

[latiou  and  sell-love ;  we  stir  personal  afl'ections ; 

ve  act  by  words  and  things;  it  is  true  we  do  not 

good   ai^guments   when   wanted,  but  in   a 

ftral  way  we  agitate,  and  it  is  in  calm  alone  that 

true  convictions  are  formed  and  embraced.     WTiat  is 

called  opinion  is  little  more  than   personal  feeling 

or  preference.     Few  people  are  actual  proprietors  of 

jUieir  opinion;  very  few  indeed  are  able  to  define  it 

I  to  themselves  ;  very  few  have,  after  receiving  it  from 

others,  appi-ojiriated  it  by  reflection.     As  all  existing 

order  rests  upon  opinion,  it  beiioves  us  to  have  one ; 

we  provide  ourselves  with  it  as  with  a  house ;  we 

I  rent  our  opinion,  but  we  are  not  resjxinfiible  for  it; 

I  We  do  not  die  with  its  death,  for  it  never  formed  part 

[  of  our  life,  res  perit  domirw ;  however,  we  defend  it 

»vmly  as  long  as  it  lives,  and  this  factitious  warmth, 

decei\'ing  him  who  manifests  it  to  begin  with,  still 

I  more  easily  deceives  lookers  on,  so  that  at  the  very 

time  whisn  there  are  fewest  personal  convictions, 

Mid  when,  in  this  respect,  there  are  no  longer  indi- 

ndudls.   but  only  masses,  the    human    conscience 

Lai}i|M'ar^  unti-e  dii^x^tly  engaged  and  more  active  than 

lever. 

Conviction    in    our    time    does    not    sufficiently 

from     opinion.       It    loans   too   much    upon 

not  enough  upon  conscience.     Conscience 
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is  too  little  questioned,  too  little  exercised.  Men  dc 
Qot  sufficiently  appeal  to  it  for  the  eyidence  and 
coafimiation  of  primary  trutlis.  Immediate  and  sim- 
ple faith  is  miv. 

Tljere  is  nothing  now-a-daya  that  people   piqt 
themselves  more  upon  than  the  having  an  opinio! 
nothing  that  is  more  baalifully  concealed  than  a  con4 
viction. 

So   long   as   an   opinion  remain  an  opinion, 
are  wanting  both  to  those  who  profess  it  and   t< 
ourselves  if  without  due  examination  we  attack 
by  bold  conjectures,   by  raillery,  sarcasm,  ridicule; 
by  encouraging  all  reports   that  are  unfavourabl 
t<)  it ;  in  a  word,  by  running,  in  mere  lightheartetl-i 
ness,   the    fearful    chance   of    warring   against    thd 
truth. 

Private  persons  are  exercising  a  i*eal  tyranny  as 
opinions  when  t!iey  judge  them  without  being 
quainted  with  them ;  when  they  hamper  their 
festation,  or  in  any  way  whatsoever  offend  those  wfc 
profess  them.     All  opinions  have  a  natural  right 
express  themselves  freely,  and  to  be  cxamine^i  l>efor 
they  are  condemned.     This  is  the  only  respect  thej 
exact,  or  indeed  alluw. 

Tlie  novelty  of  an  opinion  is  never  a  i-eiu*on  fa 
rejecting  it  Our  firmest  and  best-foundtnl  Ijt^lic 
liave  once  been  new ;  and  time,  while  reuderind 
them  homage,  has  not  in  any  way  added  to  theq 
truth. 

Tnilh  of  chanictf  r  is  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world 
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a  i'lmdomental  virtue,  and  the  bond  of  all  other  vir- 
tues.    And  were  wc  to  ask,  not  this  or  that  indivi- 

I  dual,  but  humanity  at  large,  how  far  the  obligation 
to  be  tnie  extends,  how  high  it  rises — the  answer 
would  be  a  refusal  to  assign  it  any  limit. 

The  courage  of  conviction  lies  not  only  in  resisting 

I  the  inllueuce  of  numbers,  but  in  withstanding  the 

^thority  of  people  who  far  surpass  us  in  talent  and 
irements,     If  this  were  not  a  thing  possible,  the 

Universe  would  be  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  genius ; 
whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  cause  of  moral  truth, 
right,  and  justice,  that  conscientious  convictions 
should  be  able  to  hold  their  ground  against  it. 
Tliere  must  be  somewhere  or  other  an  evidence 
stronger  than  all  the  phantoms  to  which  a  powerful 
imagination,  or  powerful  dialectic,  may  give  a  false 
air  of  truth.  Conscience  must  be  fortified,  so  that 
the  simplest  and  most  ignorant  may  have  a  refuge 
&om  the  tjTanuy  of  intellect,  and  an  impregnable 
pQtition  amidst  tlie  conquests  of  science.  The  in- 
ternal primordial  truths  that  form  part  of  our  nature 
must  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  syllogism  or  a  quo- 
taiioQ. 

It  is  no  such  slight  matter  to  be  in  an  attitude  of 
iDutradictiou  to  the  rest  of  men  j  that  is  to  say,  for 

[  Mch  one  of  us  to  be  so  in  regard  to  our  relations,  oui* 
town,  or  our  country.  This  opposition,  more  par- 
ticalarly  if  it  be  calm  and  persistent,  is  just  what 

I  meu  least  readily  pardon. 

Publicity  is  in  its  own  sphere  what  familiarity  is 
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in  that  of  privat<e  relations;  it  accustoms  man  tv 
luan ;  it  tnvnii>lc^  under  iooi  many  littlenesses ;  it  de- 
prives the  cowardice  of  self-love  of  many  disf^raceful 
refoges ;  it  etamps  a  more  virile  chamcter  upon  our 
civic  life,  liut  has  it  succeedotl  in  making  a 
duty  of  that  vcrj'  opi'iiness  of  which  it  almost  mak«s 
a  necessity  ?  Do  we  presM  forward,  or  only  allow  our- 
aelves  to  be  dragged  into  this  vivid  light  ?  And 
when  we  openly  manifest  our  thought,  have  we  not  in 
vi<*w  ratluT  tht?  consolations  of  glory  than  the  secret 
approbation  of  conscience  ?  In  the  midst  of  all  theae 
declamations,  these  protestations,  tliero  is  the  same 
reserve,  the  same  myster>'  about  all  that  it  is  our 
int;ere8t  to  hide.  Underneath  the  noise,  there  is  tlie 
oKl  silence ;  the  soid,  as  liefore,  is  veiled ;  it  lietraj'a 
itself  in  its  passion,  as  it  always  has  betrayed,  bat  it 
docs  not  communicate  or  shed  itself  around  any  more. 
If  State  Churches  have  riot  l»een  founded  with  the 
view  of  repressing  the  free  manifestation  and  free 
formation  of  beliefs,  it  is  at  all  events  through 
hatred  of  their  principle  that  they  are  supporteil  at 
the  present  time  by  a  large  number  of  their  advo- 
cates ;  it  is  the  dread  of  this  principle  which  gives 
them  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd ;  in  a  word,  tlnjy 
exist  in  antagonisin  to  it.  And  whatever  may  l»e  the 
aentiraents  of  those  that  uphold  these  churches, so  much 
is  certain,  that  they  constantly  repre^  and  deaden 
this  principle;  that  they  constantly  cause  it,  as  it 
were,  to  Miisciirry;  thoy  crown  with  honour. they  cJothe 
with  the  conventional  authority  of  time,  space,  and 
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nmnljer,  the  twofold  servility  of  imitation  and  habit; 

»Aad  their  silent  sapping  shakes  even  more  and  more 
Hot  only  the  foundations  of  true  religiousness,  but  the 
^eiy  basis  of  human  morality ;  in  a  word,  they  com- 
pletely embody  the  error  which  we  are  opposing. 


^ 


ir.— SOCIAL    UiBTtTUTIOXtl. 

I.  RtlatioH*  beiwun  the  Indicidtmt  and  S<teitt^. 

(1.)  IndiiyidualUy :  lis  Definition — Excellence — Iiv* 
alienable  Character — hidimduality — Peraanality 
— Individualism — Objections. 

Individuality  is  felt,  can  be  expitissed,  but  does  not 
define  itself ;  nor  do  the.  most  intimate  and  invohm- 
tary  operations  of  organic  life  more  obstinately  elude 
otir  analysis. 

Individuality  is  that  combination  of  human  quali- 
ties which  distinguishes  one  being  from  all  his  fel- 
^bws,  and  does  not  allow  him  to  bo  conlbunded  with 
'  one  of  thenL  Despite  the  simplicity  of  this  de- 
ution,  individuality  is  a  mysterious  something,  of 
which  the  most  subtle  analysis  can  give  no  exact 
account  Under  all  the  elements  that  are  named 
lies  something  which  we  cannot  name;  the  former 
have  produced  and  yet  cannot  explain  it  By  this 
it  is  that  the  abstract  passes  into  the  concrete,  and 
that  common  become  proper  names.  We  may  ask 
I  ourselves  if  individuality  be  not  an  imperfection ;  if 
veinent  of  parts  with  the  whole  would  not 
jduality;  if  a  being  be  not  individual, 
X 
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precisely  through  those  qualities  which  render  hit 
Iww  fitteii  to  assiinihit<?  liiniHclf  t^  tlie  great  unity, 
and  tt)  wncnir  witli  the  gmiural  hannony  ?  vre  ma} 
inquire  whether  the  idwi  of  moml  perf(MMion   dc 
not  exclude  that  of  individuality,  and  whether  th« 
perfect  being  l>e   not  witliout    any  other   charaotepl 
than  that  of  perfection  I     Thus   Paul,  Peter,  John,j 
had    each    their    own    cliaraetifr;    but   we  do   no 

speak   thus  of  Jesus We    answer   thiit    in-| 

diWduality  is  not  itsplf  an  imperfection,  but  one  i 
the  conditions  attached  to  the  imperfection  of  hi 
nature.    The  perfect  being  is,  so  to  speak,  <ww  with.] 
his  qualities ;  is  lost  in  them;  is  abstract  and  con- 
crete both ;  is  hardly  more  than  the  proper  name  of 
^perfection.     Say  Jtms^  or  say  /tny,  you   have   said  i 
one  and  the  same  thing.     But  for  all  that,  we  must  I 
not  imagine  that  in  proportion  as  a  human  being  ad- 
vances towanls  perfection  lie  l»ex?omes  less  individual ; 
on  the  contraiy,  he  must  be  so  to  advance  towards 
that  end.     A  being  perfect  by  nature  can  disi>ense 
with  individuality — he  has  perfection ;  a  being  en- 
tirely vicious  can  equally  dispense  ^nth  it — he  haa  i 
his  passions.    Tlie  first  is  fused  with  his  good  quail-  | 
ties,  the  latter  with  his  vicee,    A  third  being,  1jelong> 
iug  to  neither  category,  needs  to  find  amongst  tJie 
various  elements  of  his  being  some  one  prominent 
point  determining  all  the  rest,  and  serving  as  centre 
and  fulcrum,  which  may  make   him   self-conscious, 
secure  a  direction  to  his  ^ill,  and  a  form  to  his  life  • 
fnr  such  a  one  is  in  the  fortunate  and  uuiortunate 
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sitnation  of  being  suflicieutly  deteniiined  neither 
by  his  virtues  nor  his  vices,  lietween  these  two  ele- 
ments intlividuality  comes  in. 

Individuality  is  tlie  basis  of  our  peculiar  worth ; 
for  in  order  to  be  an}'thing  we  must  begia  by  btirig, 
or  in  other  words,  our  ([ualitics  must  be  our  own. 
In  this  sense  individuality  is  rare;  and  wo  do  not 
exaggerate  when  we  say  that  most  men,  instead  of 
living  at  home,  live  in  other  people's  dwellings,  have, 
as  it  "were,  a  lease  of  their  opinions  and  their  mora- 
lity,— for  longer  or  shorter  terms  indeed,  but  this 
diftercnce  goes  for  nothing.  Intelligence  and  deve- 
lopment of  mind  are  not  certain  guarantees  of  in- 
dividuality. 

The  indiWduaUty  of  the  soul  and  of  the  mind  have 
different  effoctfi ;  the  latter  separated  from  the  former 
divides  and  rends.  They  must  be  united ;  the  one  to 
feel,  the  other  to  comprehend ;  the  one  to  describe, 
the  other  to  explain ;  tlie  one,  in  short,  to  complete 
the  other,  for  how  should  we  understand  what  we 
do  not  feel,  or  properly  explain  what  we  are  imable 
to  describe  ?  SjTithesis,  too  often  banished  from 
science,  ia  nevertheless  a  scientific  instrument ;  and 
till  lately  its  absence  lias  constituted  the  great  defect 
cjf  our  histories.  Without  poetry  there  can  be  no 
exactness. 

Individuality  only  dates  from  itself,  and  is  only 
TespoDflible  to  God;  it  is  planted  in  humanity  as 
the  plant  is  in  the  soil,  and  like  the  plant  too,  it 
bathes  its  branches  in  the  nouiishing  air  of  heavea 
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Individuality  receives  indeed,  but  by  a  foioe  which  ii 
within  itself,  which  is  its  very  selt  and  oooTeiti  all 
it  receives  into  its  own  substance.  It  inherits,  hot 
it  accepts ;  it  reproduces,  gives  in  its  tain,  adds  to 
that  common  fund  which,  after  all,  is  fonned  by  the 
concurrence  of  individualities,  and  has  drawn  nothinig 
Crom  without.  For  suppress  in  thought  all  adTancei 
of  individual  spontaneity,  what  is  left  in  the  geneal 
treasury  ?    Absolutely  nothing  at  aU. 

Individuality  may,  it  is  true,  succumb  beneath  num- 
bers, may  yield,  abdicate ;  but  whatever  diminishes  it 
diminishes  the  man  himself,  and  if  the  absorption  oonld 
be  complete,  the  word  man  would  designate  mere^ 
.  material  orfimiism  furnished  with  a  dJaJectical 
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coveiy.  The  bore  wanted  here,  and  which  I  hardly 
know  how  to  name,  is  something  more  native  and 
less  complicated ;  it  is  a  certain  boldness  of  mind, 
and  perhaps  of  character,  which  does  not  always  be- 
long to  the  cleverest  or  most  learned,  and  which, 
although  it  do  not  immediately  lead  to  truth,  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  most  precious  instruments  in 
this  research  of  it;  since  before  we  seek,  and  in  order 
to  seek,  we  must  first  have  foimd  that  me  which  is 
the  agent  in  the  research.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to 
all  those  who  have  been  able  to  distinguish  and  re- 
cognise their  own  voice  in  the  midst  of  that  confused 
medley  of  so  many  strange  voices,  where  one's  own 
is  so  easily  lost,  till  at  length  it  sounds  to  us  the 
most  strange  of  alL 

Individuality  may  be  defined  as  an  indivisible 
unity, — in  this  sense,  that  whatever  we  detach  from  it 
is  not  a  unity,  but  a  simple  fragment.  Individuality 
supposes  organisation ;  wherever  there  is  organisation 
there  is  individuality.    A  tree  is  an  individual 

Life,  with  the  consciousness  of  life,  constitutes 
personality.  Feeling  without  thought  does  not  suf- 
fice here.  We  must  not  only  feel  that  we  live ;  we 
must  know  it,  be  able  to  tell  ourselves  that  we  live. 
This  is  why  an  animal — unless  we  suppose  that  it 
speaks  to  itself,  that  is  to  say,  thinks — ^is  not  a  person. 

The  fact  of  personality,  less  simple  than  that  of 
Ufe,  but  equally  primitive,  is  a  profoimd  mystery,  as 
are  all  facts  of  the  same  order,  I  mean  of  the  un- 
derived  order. 
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PeraoDality  implies  individuality.  ITie  pereonAl 
being  is  still  more  fully  and  energetically  individaal 
than  the  impersonal.  Man  is  more  individual  tlian 
the  plant ;  but  he  too  has  ties,  and  because  his  eJt- 
istence  is  mnro  rich,  these  ties  are  more  numerous ; 
ho  is  dependent,  he  is  united ;  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  whole  ami  part  of  a  whole, — as  it  were  a 
complete  Ixnly,  which  at  the  same  time  is  a  member. 

Individuality  is  inalienable:  once  developed  by 
contact  with  his  fellows,  the  individual  rt^innins  b 
moral  being,  having  relations  of  his  own  with  the 
law  of  duty,  with  the  Infinite,  with  God. 

The  pagan  mysteries  prove  that  individuality  and 
community  (for  since  the  fidl  the  latter  implies  the 
former)  required  a  free  scope,  that  the  institutions  of 
public  religion  did  not  secure  for,  nay,  did  not  even 
allow  them. 

An  individuality  has  not  two  editions. 

There  are  impos-sible  sacrifices.  There  is  no  aim 
that  can  either  compensate  or  justify  tJie  socrifit*  of 
moral  existence,  of  individual tj% 

It  is  certain  that  if  we  too  much  abstract  indi- 
viduality we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  most  energetic 
spring  of  perfectibility,  for  it  is  in  what  he  has  of  indi- 
vidual that  the  true  strength  of  each  man,  his  monil 
muscle,  resides. 

Each  attempt  at  reform  or  improvement  is  indi- 
vidual before  it  is  collective. 

Individuality  is  not  individual isuL  This  refer* 
everything    to   self ;    sees   in  all   tilings   self    only ; 
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ndividuality  consists  only  in  willing  to  be  oneeelf 
in  order  t-o  t»e  something.  And  doubtless  it  is  better 
for  society  that  each  sLuidd  be  sometbing  rather  than 
nothing. 

Every  separate  being  does  not  remain  openly  and 
franlvly  individual,  but  each  brings  into  the  world 
some  portion  or  other  of  individuality.  Some  one 
has  said  that  "  we  are  bora  originals  and  die  copies  ;** 
and  this  is  but  too  tl-ue.  Societ>'  has  a  tendency  to 
aasimiiate,  and  consequently  to  absorb  what  properly 
belongs  to  each  of  its  members,  or  rather  the  less 
vigorous  individualities  are  led  to  throw  their  small 
stock  into  the  common  fuml  Thoie  who  have  must 
are  least  ready  to  give.  But  example.  j«rejudicb,  in- 
terest, all  the  forces  ranged  on  the  aide  of  the 
majority,  easily  get  the  better  of  more  feebly  con- 
stituted souls.  Thus  we  meet  in  society  with  pas- 
sions, manners,  morals,  and  few  chai-actera.  Cha- 
tucter  is  too  often  confounded  with  passioa 

Observe  a  human  being  before  the  levelling  ma- 
cldne  has  passed  over  him ;  study,  if  you  have  the 
opportunity,  some  child  directed  and  not  anniliilated 
by  that  great  system  of  extinction  on  which  men 
have  pleased  to  bestow  the  neune  of  education.  You 
Mill  see,  even  in  the  least  remarkable  subjects,  the  in- 
tention of  Providence  to  make  each  being  distinct  from 
all  others,  a  little  world  in  itself;  just  as,  inversely, 
it  has  made  of  humanity  at  laige  a  collective  man, 
hoae  years  are  centuries.  If  any  man  has  ever 
borne  by  unanimous  consent  the  title  of  ^rcat,  depend 
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upon  It  his  moral  iniage  has  engrttved  itself  in  the 
Dnsciottsnefts  of  all  those  who  have  known  him,  jiist 
PiftB  a  haman  face  stamps  itself  in  the  memoiy  of  those 
who  have  seen  it  The  men  who  have  most  freely 
given  themselves  up  to  the  general  interest  were 
moat  certainly  all  eminently  individual,  so  tnie  is  it 
tliat  imlivitluality  is  not  egotisnL  Glory  has  ever 
been  its  portion,  and  cannot  indeed  be  conceived 
apart  from  it;  for  glory  appertains  only  to  force, 
which  resides  in  markedly  indi\n<lual  charactere  alone 
A  condition  of  great  tUin*^  in  the  real  world,  it  is 
no  less  so  in  the  dumaiu  of  art;  to  find  and  prodaoo 
it  is  the  object  and  the  triumph  of  poetry. 

Individualism  and  individuality  are  two 
enemies,  the  fii-st  being  the  obstacle  and  negation  of 
all  society,  the  second  that  to  which  society  owes  all 
it  possesses  of  savonr,  lifp..  and  reality. 

Nowhere  does  individualism  prosper  more  easily 
than  where  there  is  an  absence  of  indi\nduality  ;  and 
there  is  no  more  atomistic  policy  than  that  of  des- 
potism. 

This  individuality  to  which  we  refer  is  not  that 
sensitive  individuality  which  commonly  takes  the 
name  of  egotism,  or  self-love,  anrl  to  which  we  should 
give  that  of  individual i.sm,  if  that  woiti  had  not  ft 
double  meaning.  An  animal  is,  equally  with  man, 
prf)vided  with  that  kind  of  individuality  which  is  for 
botli  alike  a  condition  of  felt  existence,  and  for  man 
the  starting  point  of  self-devotion— ^for  he  posaeases 
himself  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  himself  away. 
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*nie  individuality  of  which  we  speak,  and  whicli 
iilone  deserves  the  name,  is  that  hy  which  a  man, 
similar  in  a  general  way  to  all  beings  of  his  species, 
is,  nevertheless,  exactly  similar  to  himself  only, 
appropriates  what  is  common  to  all,  and  has,  both 
moniUy  and  intellectually,  the  right  to  say  /. 

Now  it  is  very  true  that  in  the  actual  condition  of 
humanity — that  is  to  say,  since  the  fall — the  de- 
velopment of  this  individuality  is  the  occasion  of 
many  divisions  in  societj' ;  but  I  maintain  that  it  is 
not  their  source,  and  that  it  would  not  produce  them 
without  the  egotism  by  which  it  is  complicated  and 
envenomed.  1  also  maintain  that  a  society  whence 
individuality  was  banished  would  not  be  the  more 
peaceful  in  consequence,  since,  in  suppressing  it, 
egotism  would  not  have  been  suppressed ;  finally,  I 
say  that  egotism  would  find  such  suppression  tx>  its 
advantage,  since  it  would  take  possession  of  all  the 
TVi)m  that  the  departure  of  moral  and  intellectual 
individuality  had  left  vacant  in  our  souls,  and  that 
thus  human  nature  would  revenge,  by  degrading.  it>self. 

A  society  where  indi^^duality  is  prnscribed  may 
be  socialist  but  cannot  be  sociable  ;  cannot  be  human, 
cannot  be  living,  cannot,  in  short,  be  a  society  at  all ; 
it  contradicts  the  design  of  God,  and  robs  Him  of 
His  o\^Ti — I  mean,  Man. 

Where  is  the  proof  that  individuality  is  of  the  evil 
one  i  that  the  effort  to  maintain  it  independent  of 
the  power  of  the  crowd  and  the  yoke  of  tradition,  the 
acrupulous  attention  to  the  inner  voice,  the  respect  for 
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our  own  reaaon,  the  anxious  search  after  truth, — v*ii» 
shall  say  that  all  this  ia  a  fruit  uf  sin  I  We,  for  our 
part,  will  ruther  say  that  if  all  this  bu  not  actually  the 
Lruth«  it  is  a  st4>p  towards  it ;  these  are  advances  Lha* 
ve  nuike,  iiledgea  that  we  give  to  truth.  Your  indivi- 
duality is  no  doubt  that  of  a  sinful  creature,  but  it  is 
all  of  good  that  sin  has  left  us,  if  it  b«  left ;  the  effect 
of  sin  h;is  been  to  weaken  it ;  it  is  not  a  thing  evil  in 
itself;  its  fault  is  to  be  feeble  and  often  non-existent, 
ami  the  glory  of  the  Gosjiel  ia  to  stimulate  it  in  some, 
to  resuscitate  it  in  the  majority,  and  to  purify  it  in  all 

(2.)  Individualily — Sucirty — Ckristianity  —  lAhai^ 
— Re^ponMbility — Individuality  and  Socialism 
— Man  and  Humanity. 

The  sentiment  of  individuality  and  t!je  principle 
of  liberty  (personal  and  no  longer  national  merely), 
the  idea,  in  shorty  of  the  duality  of  man  and  society, 
spring,  for  modern  nations,  under  the  inspiration  of 
evangelical  dogmas — the  dogma  of  the  fall  and  that 
of  redemption. 

It  is  religion  which  has  maintained  in  all  peoples 
the  stability  and  right  of  human  personality,  although 
men  have  almost  everj-where  tried,  by  rendering  re- 
ligion national,  to  suborn  it  in  favour  of  impersonality. 
They  have  tried  to  make  the  gods  they  devised  gods 
of  the  nation  rather  than  the  individual  Neverthe- 
less, the  immediate  relation  of  the  individual  man 
with  the  Divine  being,  and  the  future  life,  having  been 
formally  conceded,  individuality  found  in  it  a  resting- 
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place,  and,  as  it  were,  a  guarantee.  Tlie  Gospel  came, 
and  this  great  idea,  this  idea  which  makes  man  to  be 
such,  was  ciystallized  by  the  Gospel  into  the  purest 
diamond.  What  then  remained  to  be  done  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  principle  ?  Why,  to  make  a  re- 
ligion out  of  the  very  abandonment  of  this  principle, 
that  is  to  say,  a  religion  against  religion,  for  nothing 
is  more  irreligious  than  a  dogma  tliat  diminishes  or 
denies  the  principle  of  individuality.  Catholicism 
has  done  all  it  possibly  could  to  weaken  without 
denying  it;  socialism,  its  heir,  has  gone  a  step 
farther.  In  repudiating  the  idea  of  individual  sal- 
vation, or  in  treating  it  with  a  contempt  that  amounts 
to  exclusion,  it  has  dealt  blow  s  to  human  personality, 
of  which  it  is  fuUy  conscious,  and  for  which  it  ap- 
plauds itself. 

Tliere  may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be  individuality 
without  religion ;  there  is  no  religion  without  indi- 
yiduality,  and  religion  confirms  and  consecrates  in- 
dividaality  even  outside  its  own  domain.  Now 
individuality  is  to  tbe  moral  what  the  vertebral 
column  is  to  the  physical  man.  It  is,  indeed,  rather 
the  very  sul^stance  of  the  man  ;  it  is  by  individuality 
that  he  attains  his  true  stature ;  and  so  long  as  ho 
rt'mains  below  it,  he  may  indeed  hold  the  place  of  a 
man  on  eaith,  but  he  is  not  really  one.  If  man,  as 
has  been  said,  bo  a  religious  being,  he  is  only  so 
upon  the  condition  of  individuality,  religion  being 
nothing  but  a  relation  between  the  Supreme  Me  an<l 
;b  ouaji^i^vXhus  ev€ 
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absorption  must  dchmIs  be  an  inx*ligioas  gystein  ; 
union,  not  unity,  is  tlR'  tnie  imn>e  of  Uie  rulatk 
that  binds  us  to  God  in  tlie  act  of  adomtiun  and  is 
that  of  obedience. 

Relij»ion,  mighty  to  conRecrate  the  principle 
individuality   when    she    recocniisea    it,    \b   equalW 
adapted  to  encourage  the  opposite   principle  whe 
fihe  Ik»W8  down  thereto. 

Religion  alone,  wo  are  fuUy  convinced  of  it, 
fiuccossfully  wrestle  with  socialism;  but  this  is 
condition  of  not  being  itself  socialistic. 

The    individuality    that   enei;getic    thought 
difficulty  in  maint-aining,  and  maintained  but  im- 
ix'.rfectly  in  a  small  minority,  Wcomes  on  the  more| 
jio[»ular  ground   of  duty  and  love   the   right  of 
Christians,     The  most  obscure  of  the  worshippers  i 
Jesus  can  on  occasion  hold  his  ground  against  tlia 
most  learned  of  philosophers,  the  mast  ptvssionate  i 
partisans.     It  is  on  the  platform  of  liWrty  that  GodJ 
lias  come  to  seek  hira.     It  was  freely  that  he  sub 
mitted  himself  to  God.    Tiiis  deliberate  nnd  volun- 
tary submission  gives  liini  an  added  stability ;  and! 
henceforth,  with  regard  to  tlie  world,  his  dependcnc«| 
constitutes  his  freedom. 

Jesus  Christ  has  taught  the  princij»le  of  imli-j 
viduality  by  creating  it,  or,  if  you  w^ill,  by  n\storing| 
its  freedom  ;  He  has  placed  it  in  the  world  I7J 
placing  it  in  religion,  frr>m  whence  it  has  spread  ii 
all  the  spheres  of  life. 

Of  all  puitjly  human  religions,  as  well  as  all 
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syBtems  of  policy,  not  one  has  ventured  to  do  homage 
to  individuality.  The  implicit  negation  of  the 
aovereiguty  of  conscience  is  at  the  base  of  all 
relij^'ous  systems  anterior  or  averse  to  Christianity. 
It  is  a  deep-drawu  line  of  demarcation,  or  rather  it 
is  an  abyss  between  them  and  it.  Judaism  was  the 
bridge  thrown  across  this  abyss.  It  did  not  actimlly 
consecrate  the  principle,  but  it  prepared  its  advent. 

The  (jrtijspel  addresses  itself  to  individuals.     It  is 
not  to  an  abstract  negative  man,  neutralised  by  the 
ideas  of  oil  other  men,  that  it  addresses  its  message ; 
.  is  to  you,  to  us,  to  him,  to  each  one  of  us,  just  as 
[nature  hfis  made  and  given  him,     It  is  to  each  man 
J  immediately    that    God    has    said   in   His   Gospel, 
'Come   and  let  us  i-eaaon  together."      Each   man 
is  taken  apart  in  what  he  has  of  peculiar  and  exclu- 
sive.    No  collective   being  interposes  between  him 
land  God  ;  no  national  or  secular  idea  answers  in  his 
l&ame  to  the  Divine  interrogatory.  It  dealt  with  hira- 
I  ielf  alone  and  exclusively,  as  though  he  wei'e  the  only 
one   in   the   world,  as  though    he   were   humanity. 
Without  this  condition  the  word  sounds  in  vain  for 
1 01,  who  are  we  ourselves  no  more. 

To  become  Christians  we  must  first  of  all  be  our- 
dves.     To  make  Christians,  God  wills  first  of  all  to 
men.     Far,  then,  from  dreatUng  individuality, 
religion    accepts,  seeks    it,  strengthens,   con- 
How  often  it  has  exhume<l  from  l>eneath  a 
ad  circumstances  that  personality  which  had 
to  be  ours,  and  wliich,  without  its  powerful 
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app^,  wotild  probablj  never  have  been  redis- 
covered  !  The  Gospel  loves  individuality  because  it 
is  a  force,  and  because  the  treasure  it  brings  will  onlj 
be  well  preserved  and  well  defended  by  the  stpoogi 
This  is  why  it  is  eager  to  cultivate  wherever  il 
finds  it ;  and  to  awaken,  to  as  it  were  create  it,  wheii 
it  was  not  apparent  before. 

The  true  Christian — ^he,  I  mean,  who  is  so  neither 
by  conventionality,  inheritance,  system*  nor  paity 
spirit  (note  carefully  all  these  points), — the  troe 
Christian  is  eminently  individual,  and  all  that  clia- 
Tacteiis^  him  before  his  conversion  becomes  more 
defined  and  prominent  after  it 

This  individuality  does  not  isolate  a  man;  liow 
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rUence  to  the  highest  degree  of  spontaneity ;  and 
Itlie  element  of  individuality,  repressed  in  the  old 
|economy,  to  the  highest  power.  It  is  only  when  the 
txercifle  of  liherty  is  impose  ihle  that  we  are  penuitted 
\  wait ;  and  even  in  that  voluntary  submission  there 
some  degree  of  liberty  for  the  Christian.  This 
[•rinciple,  forgotten  till  the  sixteenth  century,  renders 
^rotesUntisra  a  very  serious  thing;  and  if  we  are 
to  rejoice  in  this  restoration  of  the  Gospel,  and  with 
it  of  liberty  and  peraonal  responsibility,  we  must 
do  so  with  trembling.  But  if  the  impossibility  of 
foreseeing  and  calculating  the  consequences  of  each 
action  were  to  prevent  us  from  acting,  it  is  clear 
n^e  should  never  act  at  alL 

God.  who  knows  the  value  of  individuality  better 
than  we,  and  who  discerned  beforehand  the  dangers 
that  would  threaten  and  the  means  of  preserving 
it.  God  who.  on  the  other  side,  has  willed  in^iivi- 
daality  and  not  individualism,  has,  by  one  same  fact, 
•ecured  the  one  and  repressed  the  other ;  the  Gospel, 
tlie  most  social  of  .systems,  is  the  most  inviolable 
Mylum  of  individuality. 

Such  is  the  power  of  indiWdual  Christianity  that 
h  revolutionises  all  our  faculties,  and  gives  them 
an  extraordinary  impulse  compared  to  their  pre- 
tioiw  habits.  This  efl'ect  is  not  unknown  to  any 
Unge  of  intelligence;  the  Christian  sentiment  adda 
fcrc«  to  force  itself;  "  it  gives  to  him  who  hath," 
and  shows  that  there  is  no  affluence  of  genius  which 
may  not  receive  some  addition  from  a  moral  excita* 
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lion;  liut  ita   efforts  are  peculiarly  wonderful  or 
glow  anil  indolent  minds. 

Christianity  had  only  proclaimed  formally  the  reli^ 
gioua  responsibility  of  the  individual,  but  this  wa 
enough;  responsibility  in  matters  of  conscience  implic 
the  sovereignty  of  the  conscicHice;  the  consequence  ha 
neoessariiy  to  bo  dniwu  tit  length  from  the  principle: 
it    is  so   drawn  I     Everywhere,  more  or    less,   th 
spiritual  and  the  tem]>oral  are  distinct  as  law  and 
murals,  as  crime  and  sin.     This  is  not  an  accide 
but  a  necessity — not    a  passing   phase,    but 
normal  and  final  state  of  society,  a  social  truti 
acciuircd  by  humanity,  one  of  the  axioms  of  scienc 
and  civilisation.     But  what  then  is  this  distinction 
of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual  if  not  in  principle 
and   anticipation  the    distinction    of  two  socie 
which  i-eprcsfnt  these  two  onlers  of  interesta — t 
society  of  time  and  that  of  eternity  ? 

Individuality  is  the  true  socialism,  and  the 
enemies  of  society  are  those  who,  refusing  it  nothing 
lend  themselves  by  their  silence  to  the  coi 
of  a  false  rehgious  unity,  and  reuder  to  On 
is  to  say,  to  society)  what  l»elongs  only  to  God- 
True  imity  is  guaranteed  by  individuality  it 
which  fmds  its  real  sphere  there. 

People  cry  out  in  favour  of  society  against  ind 
viduuUty  witliout  seeing  that  it  is  because  indi^ 
duality   is  weak   that   society  is  so  too,  and 
the   losses   of  the  former  can  but   impoverish  th< 
latter.     They  forget   that  the  more  or  less  st 
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cohesion  of  society  has  for  ita  measure  the  very 
individuality  which  is  composed  of  conviction  and 
wilL  ^Vho  has  said  that  individuality  is  formed 
only  of  what  divides  and  isolates,  not  of  what  binds 
and  reunites  ?  Till  when  will  men  persist  in  con- 
founding individuality  with  individualism?  If  the 
tJrue  social  unity  be  the  harmony  of  thoughts  and 
the  concurrence  of  wills,  society  will  be  so  much 
the  more  strong  and  real  as  there  is  the  more  of 
will  and  thought  in  each  of  its  members. 

The  more  individual  we  are,  the  more  human; 
what  there  is  in  us  of  most  primitive  and  most 
general,  consequently  what  associates  us  with  hn- 
manity  at  large,  appears  in  the  reverence  for  and 
coltore  of  indiN^iduality ;  these  make  us  more  uni- 
Tenal,  more  cosmopolite,  bo  that  by  one  and  the 
same  stn.ike  the  partial  unity  becomes  living,  the 
total  unity  more  real  and  more,  sensible. 

And   then,  after  all,    individuality   Is   humanity, 

[is  lifa     He  who  has  no   individual  life   does  not 

I  feally  live,  and  only  offers  to  our  deluded  eyes  the 

■  simulacmm  of  a  human  being.     Such  a  one  cheats 

I  his  de«tiny,  for  he  traverses  existence  but  as  a  shadow, 

'  without  reality ;  society  lives  in  his  place  by  virtue 

of  a  power  of  attorney,  which  he  has  allowed  it  to 

extort  from  him.     The  man  is  lost,  in  every  sense, 

by  abdicating  his  individual  character;  for  if  indi- 

vidtiality  be  neither  salvation  nor  its  earnest,  it  is 

at  least  its  indispensable  condition.      There  is  no 

religious  Ufe,  consequently  no  salvation,  without  it ; 
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and  the  faith  wliich  restores  us  to  God  lM»ginA  bf^ 
restoring  oa  to  ouTBelTes.    We  must  be  men  in  ordc 
to  become  Christians. 

How  obtjiin  men  if  you  do  not  first  of  all  re- 1 
form    individuals?     To    effaco    iudividuality  is  to 
efface   humanity,   the   human    reality.      To   rest-nre] 
individuals  to  society  is  to  restore  to  it  men.     Man,  J 
in  fiict.  is  only  man  on  condition    of  being  him- 
self    By  what  lie  individually  is,  he  loves,  believes,! 
obeys.     The   alistrant  man  has  nothing   more 
the  appearance  of  all  tiiis;  is  a  tree  without  aap,| 
a  body  without  bones,  is  the  mere  type  of  man,  not 
really  man.     It  would  no  doubt  be  vain  to  try  and] 
banish  authority,  example,  and  habit  from  human  I 
life  ;   but  they  are  sure  enough    to  assert  them*  I 
selves,  without  our  hunying  to  throw  the  human  j 
me,  the  human  reality,  into  its  three  oubliettes. 

Individuality  does  not  consist  in  differing   &om.J 
other  men,   but   in  realising  under  an  iudividu 
Ibrm,  and  hence  more  enei^tically,  the  general  cha- 1 
racteristics  of  humanity.     To  be  individual  is  to  lie] 
as  much  as  possible  the  pniprietor  of  one's  opinions 
one's  feelings,  one's  whole  being  in  short,  instead 
being  merely  their  tenant,  the  crindition  to  which  sol 
many  of  the  most  learned  and  enlightened    men 
have  chosen  to    reduce   themselves.      Not  only  is] 
individuality  far  from  l)eing    essentially  a  schism, 
a  herci^y,  but  it  is  a  chance  of  beiug  better  under-  i 
stood,  better  felt;  it  is  the  princij)le  of  a  vast  and 
living  unity. 
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God,  out  of  love  to  all  men,  lias  willed  that  they 

should  form  a  society.     He  has  ordained  for  the^se 

heinifs  the  arraiigcmcnt  which  suited  them  beat ;  but 

He  has  not  created  the  beings  for  the  arrangement. 

)  He,  the  all-^^ise  God^  has  seen  and  has  declared  it 

not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  ;  He  has  consequently 

^  co-ordoined   niau   for  man,  has   decided   that  man 

[should  be  man  solely  by  that  contact,  has  linked 

the  development  of  all  our  faculties  of  soid  and 

Imind  with  the  social  state,  has  rendered  society  afi 

I  essential  to  man  as  his  heart  or  his  brain,  has  only 

\  willed  him,  conceived  him,  as  associated ;  and  just 

as  He  has  constituted  him  essentially  complex  by 

the  indissoluble  union  of  soul  and  body,  so  He  has 

made  him  essentially  social,    causing  his  character 

of  man  to  depend  upon  that  of  member  of  a  com- 

fmunity.     Thus  we  see  that  the  importance  of  society 

is  great ;  but  this  importimce,  being  entirely  relative 

[to  the  indiWdual,  is  only  his  own  impurtiince  under 

I  a  different  name ;  so  that  there  is  a  great  gulph  from 

lour  recognition  of  the  facts  above  enumerated  and 

Jour  representing   to   ourselves   society  as   a  being: 

ciety  has  no  existence  out  of  the  individual — ^nay, 

lit  exists  in  tliat  very  individual  as  a  tendency,  a 

l"want,  an  attribute  ;  society  is  man  seeking  his  fellow. 

iTouching  and   adoralile  mystery,  that  our  passions 

ire  covered  with  a  bloody  veil,  and  over  which  we 

aow  spreading  the  mist  of  our  systems  ! 

want  man  complete,  spontaneous,  individual,  in 

[order  that  he  may  submit  himself  as  man  to  the 
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gttieml  intere«t  I  woalU  have  \\\m  master  of  him- 
Mlf  that  hti  may  be  soi*vant  of  alL  I  tunist  upon  his 
internal  lilterty  in  tiie  interosta  of  that  Puwer  which 
claims  to  rule  over  it  JuBtice  and  reasoo,  thoaej 
universal  laws,  are  the  soverei^nis  whose  triumph] 
individuality  is  to  secure  and  enhance. 

Is  not  individuality  the  gift  of  being  freely  andf 
spontaneously,  under  tlie  form  of  our  own  peculiar 
churacter,  what  muay  other  souls  equally  are  ?     It  iaJ 
Uie  propric  rommuniu  dianre  of  the  poet,  applied  to  I 
the  moral  man.     Far  from  contrasting  indinduoUtr 
with  unity,  as  with  ita  opposite,  we  must  connect  itj 
therewith  as  means  to  an  cud,     Conaiiences  left  to] 
themselves,  essentially  say  the  same  thing.     SStruc 
on  a  certain  side,  all  souls  give  hack  much  the  same 
tones.     In  any  given  numl^er  of  individuals  the  more] 
distinct  conscienr«.'.s  we  can  count  the  leas  discord] 
wiU  there  be  between  them.     Even  the  differences  J 
that  seem  to  proceed  from  the  conscience,  come  in] 
reality  fn>m  the  mind  and  its  weaknesses;  conscience  I 
may  indeed  ratify  a  false  idea,  but  is  not  the  original  | 
deviser  of  it,  and  the  more  a  man  appeals  to  his  con- 1 
science  the  more  probable  is  it  that  he  will  agree  j 
with  another  man  who  has  equally  appealed  to  hia.j 
I  mean  to  say  that,  in  general,  two  conscientious  men! 
who  sincerely  enter  into  the  depths  of  their  own  | 
epirit,  there  to  seek  practical  iliroction,  will  be  found  | 
to  agree.     I  might  go  further,  and  say  that  by  making 
tn  equally  conscientious  use  of  conscience  all  men 
would  become  Christians ;  if  no^  where  is  the  re-  i 
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libility  of  the  unbeliever  ?  But  practically,  cou- 
sciencea  are  not  identical,  and  cannot  be  bo.  The 
dictamen  of  conscience  has  not  the  evidence  that 
leads  to  identity. 

Every  man  who  has  caused  humanity  to  take  an 
onward  step — every  man  whose  name  is  read  in  letters 
of  gold  or  fire  in  the  annals  of  nations  and  the  histoiy 
of  art,  has  been  gifted  with  intense  individuality; 
without  this,  no  talent,  no  genius,  no  extended  influ- 
ence !  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  extended 
influence,  no  genius,  no  talent,  without  those  thoughts 
which  belong  to  all,  in  all  times,  and  are,  so  to  speak, 
man  himself,  universal  man.  The  power  and  charm 
of  individuality  do  not  so  much  consist  in  having 
thoughts  which  are  only  ours,  as  in  expressing  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  our  own  a  thought  which  be- 
longs to  all  the  world.  I  say  to  all  the  world,  with- 
out excepting  those  that  oppose  it.  proprie  commuTim 
ditert.  Truth  certainly  is  not  individual,  but  yet  it 
must  become  so.  Tliis  is  the  twofold  mystery,  twofold 
magic  of  talent;  you  feel  that  there  is  in  it  a  some- 
thing that  perfectly  resembles  itself  alone,  and  yet 
you  find  your  own  entii-e  self — only  luminous  and 
transfigured — therein.  The  double  secret  of  the  power 
exerted  by  works  of  great  genius  consists  in  belong- 
to  their  own  epoch,  and  yet  transcending  it. 
it4?squieu  would  not  have  \^Titten  LE^rii  dt4 
jUAm  a  hundred  years  earlier;  to  produce  such  a 
^monument  of  genius  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 

mg  to,  and  yet  dominate,  the  eighteenth  century. 
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It  \i  with  the  eoul  engaged  in  the  life  of  religion 
or  that  of  thought,  as  with  the  vessel  kxmched 
the  waters,  and  seeking  beyctnd  the   ck^ohji  fc 
shores  of  a  new  world.   Tliis  oocan  is  society,  reiigiois 
or  civiL    It  bears  us  just  aa  the  ocean  doea — fluid' 
mass,  on  which  the  Teasel  can  indeed  txBce  furrofwaj 
but  may  nowhere  halt    The  ocean  bean  the  ship,' 
but  the  ocean  may  swallow  it  up,  and  sometiiiMS 
does  80  ;  society  swallows  us  up  still  more  often,  bat 
yet  it  is  wlmt  upbears  us ;  nor  can  we  arrive  wilbout 
being  upborne  by  it,  for  it  is  like  the  sea,  which,  len 
fluid  than  the  air,  and  less  dense  than  the  eartb, 
just  yields  to  and  resists  us  enough  to  sustain  witlt« 
out  impeding  our  progress  towards  tlie  -V    -^  '  7<i«L 
Our  haven  is  not  at  the  bottom,  but  ihe 

limits  of  this  sea.  In  ploughing  its  deep  waters 
let  us  beware  of  disappearing  in  their  depths.  It 
is  enough  that  we  yield  the  keel  of  our  vefisel  to 
the  eli^ment  that  sustains  us.  We  may  founder  in 
the  ocean  of  society  as  in  that  of  our  globe,  and 
it  is  useless  to  say  on  which  of  the  two,  shipwrecks 
are  most  frequent.  The  vessel  which  each  one  of  uit 
is  bound  to  govern  aud  preserve,  is  indidduality. 

I  admire,  then,  the  vessel  and  the  ocean  both; 
but  another  than  I  collects  and  measures  the  waves 
of  the  great  deep,  and  my  vessel  is  my  own :  nay, 
more  than  this,  the  ocean  is  made  for  the  vessel,  not 
the  vessel  for  the  ocean ;  the  essential,  the  one  great 
purpose,  is  that  the  vessel  should  get  to  land—  that 
isj  that  the  individual  man  alone  in  dii-ect  relation 
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with  God,  God's  true  object  in  Hia  creative  work. 
should  accomplish  hia  destiny;  to  which  society 
ccmtributes,  indeed,  by  bearing  him  up,  but  man 
is  distinct  from  society,  lie  cannot  blend  himself 
with  it,  and  woe  to  both  if  society  come  to  swallow 
him  up! 

The  essential  point  is  not  to  have  nothing  to  under- 
B  go,  but  to  re-act  in  proportion ;  not  to  owe  nothing,  but 
H  to  pay.  Now  the  very  gifts  that  we  accept  aflbrd  ua 
^■Bttiething  to  give  in  our  turn  ;  and  if  we  received  no- 
^^Kng,  we  should  have  but  little  to  bestow.  In  all  cases 
we  must  admit  this  concurrence,  or  this  antinomy  of 
individuality  and  tradition,  of  general  and  personal 
thought,  as  one  of  those  dualities  of  which  our  nature 
is  woven,  ajid  which  nothing  can  ever  eftace.  Neither 
of  these  terms  can  absolutely  disappear ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  our  moral  decadence  constantly 
tends  to  diminish  the  energy  of  the  one,  and  to 
wgment  the  i)ower8  of  the  other ;  and  if  the  temp- 
tition  to  isolate  themselves  occurs  to  some,  the 
temptation  to  let  themselves  be  absorbed  is  almost 
tmiversaL  We  are  not  ourselves  from  the  first,  we 
only  become  so  by  an  act  of  will. 

The  tliought  of  the  individual  cannot  form  itself 
oataide  of  society  nor  without  it6  aid  ;  but  it  is  the 
individual,  not  society,  that  thinks,  beUeves,  and 
lores;  and  if  he  borrow  from  society,  as  doubtless 
be  does,  many  of  the  elements  of  his  thought,  he 
lioes  not  borrow  thought  itself     In  this  respect  he 

if,  and  defend  himself , 
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against,  mciety ;  he  evpii  ou^ht.  when  he  finda  him- 
self  mBufficiently  defended,  to  do  all  be  can  to  re* 
oonqoer  from  it,  &ad  it  k  one  of  the  gloiies  of 
Christianity  lo  have  oonsecnitedUiis  important  dntjr 
in  the  highest  sphere.  In  doing  tins  it  has  by 
means  weakened  society,  ou  the  cuntmry,  il 
•tiengthened  it;  and  if  you  talce  the  word 
in  ite  fullest  meaning,  yon  may  say  that  it  is 
religion  that  it  dates  and  proceeds.  All  that 
velops  the  pnndple  of  faith,  duty,  thought, 
liberty — individual  things  in  the  soul  of  men,  adds 
to  the  force  of  society. 

It  is  better  to  connect  oursdvea  with  society 
to  learn  t<.i  disjM?ije<j  with  it,  or  mtlier  to 
our^elvea  that  we  are  able  to  dispense  with  it  It 
is  only  given  to  the  brute  to  sutlice  to  itself.  Man 
has  been  chainod  to  man. 

We  hardly  give  more  credit  to  spontaneous  gene* 
intion  in  the  intellectual  sphere  than  in  tlie  physical 
world ;  the  most  individual  work  is  to  a  certain 
point  tlie  work  of  all  the  world ;  everywhere  solidttrUy 
reappears,  without,  however,  any  prejudice  to  liberty : 
God  has  willed  it  so. 

So  long  as  man  is  immortal,  he  must  be  of  more 
value  than  humonitj',  which  is  not  so.  So  long  as 
the  individual  expects  a  judgment  beyond  this  world, 
he  is  greater  than  society,  which  expects  none.  He 
cannot  admit  any  equality  between  himself,  who  is  n 
being,  and  societ},  which  is  not  a  l»eing,but  an  arrange- 
ment between  beings.     He  feels  that  the  substance  ia 
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superior  to  the  form,  and  that  which  is  to  laat  to  tiiat 
to  last.  The  immortality  of  the  soul 
iociety,  and  places  it  at  the  feet,  not  doubt- 
leas  of  the  indiyidual,  but  of  individuality. 

If  we  could  reasonably  establish  an  opposition 
len  the  individual  and  society,  we  should  not 
Ltate  to  say  that  the  fonner  is  the  nobler  of  the  two. 
does  not  most  assuredly  mean  that  one  single 
being  is  preferable  to  all :  it  meaus  rather  that  so- 
ciety has  been  made  for  man ;  that  man.  or,  if  you 
will,  the  human  creature,  human  uature,  is  the  end 
for  which  that  society  exists,  without  which  the  indi- 
vidual man  cannot  develop  or  perfect  himself,  cannot 
consequently  draw  near  to  God.  Further,  society  is 
for  every  man  a  theatre  assigned  to  his  activity,  an 
opportunity  provided  for  his  virtues,  a  bai-rier  opposed 
to  his  egotism,  a  revelation  made  to  him  of  several 
of  the  laws  of  his  nature.  Tliere  is  one  thing  that 
especially  demands  our  admiration  ;  it  is  that  the 
more  a  man  devotes  himself  to  his  brothers,  the  moro 
he  is  master  of  himself ;  the  more  sociable,  the  more 
bee  ;  the  less  he  claims,  the  more  he  receives ;  and 
finally,  the  less  he  is  engrossed  by,  the  more  he  is,  him- 
sell  Human  personality  and  society,  very  far  from 
being  mutual  obstacles,  lend  each  other  mutual  aid. 
Duty  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  forces. 
Individuality  and  sociability  grow  together,  and  reci- 
procally ejcalt  each  other  in  the  accomplishment  and 
llie  worship  of  duty.  Every  sacrifice  imposed  upon 
the  one  is  a  loss  to  the  other. 
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Ask  everything  from  man  in  the  name  of  liumonityj 
or,  if  the  expreaeion  please  you  better,  in  the  name 
of  huinanitAriftn  interests,  eveiytliing  except  his 
dignity  as  a  responsible  being,  and  liis  personal  re- 
lations with  God. 

Society,  too,  is  doubtless  a  truth,  but  it  would  but 
be  an  error  were  it  pr<jved  that  it  could  only  aub- 
sist  by  silencing  individual  conviction,  which,  if  it 
be  not  the  seat,  is  at  least  the  channel  of  all  truth. 

Individuality,  apart  from  generality,  is  b\it  an 
al»surd  and  inconsistent  Protestantism;  it  ought  to 
dissolve,  without  annulling  itseli',  in  the  catholiciAn 
of  the  human  souL 


(3.)  Actual  ataU  of  Society — Socialism — Na\ 
— Panlhci»tn. 

Human  indi\'iduality  gets  absorbed  in  totality  at 
two  very  different  eras  of  the  life  of  societies;  in 
Uieir  first  childhood,  and  in  that  far  advanced  epoch 
which  would  be  that  of  their  death  were  there  not  a 
ttddron  of  Pelias  for  decrepid  nations.  In  the  first 
of  these  eras  man  acknowledges  himself  weak  against 
nature ;  he  needs  to  feel  himself  a  member  of  a  whole ; 
he  lives,  with  that  whole,  upon  the  as  yet  inexhausted 
fund  of  primitive  tituiitions  which  Itelong  to  every- 
body and  to  nobody ;  whatever  gets  done  then  is  Uie 
work  of  all ;  the  e^x>ch,  the  society  may  be  indi- 
vidual, the  individual  alone  is  not  so.  The  whole 
interval  between  these  early  ages  and  the  latest  is 
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by  the  trimnpha  of  individnality.  Then  come 
the  times  when,  society  being  extremely  strong,  the 
individual  does  not  need  to  be  so.  All  natural  forces 
working  only  inasmuch  as  they  are  necessitated  to 
work,  individuality  folds  up  or  restrains  itself;  we 
might  say  it  had  been  placed  in  retirement.  Then 
it  is  that  theories  formiilarise  themselves  and  lend 
assistance  to  facts. 

The  social  world  of  the  nineteenth  century,  less 
hideous  than  that  of  the  C^sars,  is  not  less  effete 
with  regard  to  moral  beliefs. 

Will,  conscience,  and  love  will  remain  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  the  individual ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  individuality  is  tlireatened  alike  by  every- 
thing, in  the  state  of  the  actual  world,  of  bad,  of 
'good,  and  at  all  events  of  inevitable.  Unless  in 
the  previous  development  of  individuality  we  see 
nothing  beyond  temporary  advances  made  by  human 
nature  in  the  hope  of  a  final  state,  where  it  will  be 
able  to  depose  its  functions  and  re-enter  into  rest, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  level  drawn  across  all  the 
prominences  of  the  social  body  must  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  that  body  itself,  as  well  as  to  the 
beauty  of  human  existence.  This  sort  of  spiritual 
democracy, which  places  itself,  Uke  the  "jealous  God," 
opposite  our  moral  nature,  forgets  that  when  once  the 
spring  of  individuality  is  broken,  its  own  spring 
will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  so,  and  that,  carried 
by  individuality,  to  the  degree  of  force  and  stability 
that  it  now  enjoys,  it  cannot  with  impunity  deny  its 
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origin,  and  condemn  the  soiirc«  from  whence  it 
ibwed. 

There  is  one  thing,  at  least,  that  we  must  be 
explicit  upon.  The  remedy  proposed,  whatever  it 
may  Vie,  ought  to  correspond  with  the  two  diseases 
we  have  jiist  pointed  out ;  it  ouyht,  in  one  sense,  to 
reoompoae  unity,  and  in  another  to  bring  out  plurality 
into  prominence;  it3  action  should  be  such  as  to 
make  na  live  at  the  same  time  moro  eDcrgetically 
in  our  own  aelvea  and  in  the  whole ;  two  effects  which. 

'although  they  may  seem  opposed,  nevertheless  sub- 
serve, nay,  imply  each  other,  and  jointly  promote 
the  end  of  human  life ;  for  we  are  only  adapted  to 

^social  life  upon  c/>ndition  of  having  a  life  of  our  own, 
nd  wo  only  tiiJy  belong  to  society  on  condition  of 
being  in  the  first  instance  completely  men.  Now 
there  is  no  system,  there  is  only  the  revelation 
of  God,  which  can  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
some  means  snatch  ns  from  individualism,  and  yet 
consecrate  our  individuality.  This  is  one  of  the 
duulities  that  religion  resolves ;  one  of  the  man  ellous 
reconcLliationfl  it  effecta.  It  unites  us  to  society  by 
self-abnegation,  and  keeps  us  individual  through  con- 
science; for  religion  is  the  awakening  of  conscience. 
The  two  effects  spring  from  one  principle,  their  sub- 
stance is  the  same.  Looked  at  closely,  they  are  but 
two  aspects  of  one  fact 

The  condition  of  our  epoch  presents  us  with  two 
featuiTLsa  appait^ntly  contradictory:  the  relaxation  of 
»ocial  unity  by  the  ever  more  avowed  predominanoe 
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of  cgotum ;  and  the  increasingly  strong  tendency  of 
conscience  to  abdicate  in  order  to  yield  to  the  torrent 
of  what  is  called  public  opinion,  or  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Thus  the  progress  of  indimducdism  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  the  gradual  extinction  of  irtdivi- 
diudity^  constitute  through  the  action  of  one  cause  the 
double  abyss,  or  rather  the  two  abysses,  hollowed  out, 
the  one  inside  the  other,  into  which  we  are  plunged. 

The  social  influence  of  Christianity,  immense 
though  it  be,  is  not  the  whole  of  Christianity — is  only 
an  indirect  and  remote  effect  of  ite  doctrine  and  its 
action.  To  know  what  it  is,  we  must  study  it,  not 
only  in  history,  but  in  the  conscience  and  the 
GospeL 

A  soul  has  to  be  restored  to  man,  who  no  longer 
[has  oneL  There  is  given  him  the  soul  of  all  the 
world  ;  and  when  the  iutenial  guide  has  disap- 
peared, tlieje  is  imposed  upon  him  universal  history, 
that  is,  the  common  conviction  of  the  very  humanity, 
each  of  whose  members  has  no  longer  any  conviction! 
And  it  is  forgotten  that  a  general,  real,  powerful 
conviction  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  spontaneous 
agreement  of  indii'idual  convictions !  How  make  a 
savoury  dish  out  of  a  thousand  insipid  ingredients  ? 
How  bring  life  out  of  death,  though  multiplied  a 
million  fold  i 

Our  present  way  of  thinking  tends  to  make  the 
soul  depend  on,  and,  as  it  were,  proceed  from  society, 
and  to  derive  from  the  social  state  whatever  exists 
of  intimate  thought.    The  middle  ages  saw  or  felt 
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differently.  There  were,  I  confesB,  some  ahimiqg 
consequences  from  the  principle  they  adopted,  but 
that  principle  was  great  and  elevated ;  it  proceeded 
from  thought  to  reality,  from  spirit  to  matter,  from 
doctrines  to  social  arrangements.  The  aonl  had  not 
yet  deserted  its  deep  places  to  live  at  the  snifiboe ; 
the  relations  of  the  human  spirit  with  the  inviiifale 
and  the  infinite  were  still  a  reality,  and  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all,  the  most  important  and  itiflmmtfJ 
of  all  realities.  Yoluntaiily  and  frequently,  ftrfawtiJ 
action  gushed  from  this  profound  source,  and  the  de- 
cision of  these  essential  questions  was  looked  npooas 
a  very  positive  interest,  worthy  of  more  than  one  aacD- 
fice.     I  confess  that  danger  was  not  far  off:  when 
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itself  a  nest  in  men's  interests ;  self-indulgence,  not 
self-sacrifice,  has  inherited  after  defunct  individuality. 

If  we  were  to  study  the  character  of  what  now-a- 
days  goes  by  the  name  of  civilisation,  we  should  feel 
that,  drawn  from  the  same  source  as  our  institutions, 
it  is  quite  as  little  favourable  to  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  individuality.  Civilisation,  in  its 
etymological  sense,  is  the  formation  of  the  citizen,  of 
the  complete  man ;  but  as  imderstood  by  our  epoch, 
it  is  the  progress  of  the  intellect  in  the  interests 
of  material  progress ;  or  if  this  combination  be  denied 
us,  thfi  progress  of  the  intellect,  together  with  that  of 
well-being.  Science  has  not  created  this  strange 
definition ;  but  science,  which  we  always  see  follow 
in  the  train  of  morals,  and  model  itself  upon  them, 
faithfully  represents  this  idea.  It  has  placed  psycho- 
logy in  the  room  of  morality,  and  utility  in  that 
of  right.  Without  actually  denying  the  existence  of 
duties,  it  has  transformed  them  into  rational  neces- 
sities; without  denying  the  substance  of  right,  it 
has  denied  its  essence  by  deriving  it  entirely  from 
the  universal  interest. 

Modem  liberty  has  consecrated  the  great  principle 
of  individuality,  and  is  constantly  insisting  upon  its 
application.  An  institution  which  never  ceases  to 
appeal  to  the  wishes  of  each  and  all,  supposes  in  every 
case  a  personal  conviction  respecting  the  questions 
that  it  propounds.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  pure 
democracy ;  representative  democracy,  although  it  do 
not  propose  the  same  questions  to  all,  nevertheless 
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•ppeali  to  the  conscieocee  of  all  Electoral  qtieft- 
tions  are  not  purely  p<M«rinAl ;  they  invulvc  ijiu^tiona 
of  principle.  The  elector  needs  to  have  mado  up 
hifl  mind  on  more  points  than  is  auppoaed.  Uo 
eannot  have  an  opinion  alpont  men  vrithout  having 
one  alvotit  thingn,  ami  his  elet-tonil  Yot«  contains^  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  a  deliberathre  Tote  The 
function    attributed    to   him   implies,   then,   some 

.persontU  knowletlgo  and  conviction;  if  not,  tbe 
ivhole  cunstitntioital  editico  would  be  a  lie,  and 
democracy  would  resolve  iteelf,  as  it  has  too  oftaa 
done,  into  a  fluctuating  and  periodically  displ 

.oligarchy.  Once  more,  then,  wo  say  that  our 
system  rests  on  individuality.  But  individuality 
only  forms  by  pronouncing  itself ;  only  proves  itsdf 
by  expression.  He  who  disguises  his  convictiona  on 
ubjects  of  this  class  ha5  none,  never  will  have; 
he  who  has  no  convictions  will  never  be,  despite 
his  votes  and  all  his  external  activity^  a  true  member 
of  tlio  political  association,  such  as  our  age  has  ma<ie 
it.  And  this  nullity,  generalising  itself,  brings  us 
back  to  our  starting  point,  to  the  system  that  ire 
have  rt'pudiuted,  that  of  one,  or  of  some,  transacting 
the  affairs  of  fidl,  or  their  own  affairs  in  the  name 
of  all 

There   are  individual  errors;   there  are    gcnexfd 

errors.    A  whole  nation  may  be  the  dupe  of  a  ooane 

sophism,  and   in   such   a  nation  the  man  of  most 

enlightened  and  stable  mind  is  nationally  a  fool 

What  is  prejudice  il'  it  be  not  the  whole  of  our 
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judgmenta  chained  to  our  first  impressions  ?  what 
is  habit  except  the  subjection  of  our  present  to  our 
past  ?  what  is  example  but  the  transubstantiation  of 
all  into  each  ?  In  proportion  aa  these  forces  triumph 
in  ns,  must  not  our  pereonalitiea  become  attenuated  ; 
rousrt  not  the  universal  mc  absorb  the  true  mt  f  At 
least  there  goes  on  a  singular  fusion  or  aasimilation. 
The  individual  appropriates  to  such  a  degree  the 
ideas  of  all,  the  tendencies  of  all — converts  them  so 
thoroughly  into  his  own  substance,  in  sutcwm  ef 
mi,  that  had  he  actually  conceived  them,  it 
though  he  could  hardly  love  them  better. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  they  are 
inherent  in  and  peculiar  to  himself;  ho  attaches 
to  them  an  interest  of  personal  glory  or  dignity ;  he 
becomes  so  possessed  by  them  as  to  appear  strikingly 
individual  in  tliis  borrowed  character;  a  confusion 
is  made  which  deceives  him  first  of  all,  and  us 
tif<er  him.  All  this  aggregate  of  ideas  and  feelings 
are  him,  and  are  not  him ;  they  are  the  general  life 
identified  with  his,  grsift-ed  on  the  trunk  of  his 
personality^  But  the  more  complete  the  identifica- 
tion and  the  illusion,  the  more  consequently  does 
individuality  get  effaced ;  notliing  more  of  it  re- 
mains than  is  wantt'd  to  form  a  support  to  the 
national  chnracter  and  to  individualise  it  in  each ; 
Injt  true  individuality,  the  real  native  me,  sinks  even 
more  and  more  out  of  sight  beneath  the  weight  of  all 
that  is  given  it  to  cany. 
Such  is  the  natural  tendenc}'  and  such  the  re- 
z 
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suits  of  intftitutious  when   nothing  counterbala 
tbsm. 

In  sU  times  the  political  inatitution,  foandixi  upon  | 
individuality,  liaa  had  a  tendency  to  weigh  hcavityj 
upon  its  base,  and  to  cnuh  its  support.     It  has,  aoi 
to  speak,  paved  tlie  field  which  contained  the  aeodi 
of  individual  lilV*,  and   only  allowed   it  to  send  up] 
iomo  ix>or  feeble  blades  tlirough  its  own  intcrstioe8.J 
In   this   it  has    but   unreservedly  obeyed  its    own 
nature — ^but  yielded  without  resistance  to  its  specific 
gravity.     It  oidy  belonged  to  our  age  to  erect  an  | 
involuiitarj'  exaggeratinn  into  a  system,  and  to  place 
at  the  base  of  the  social  institution  what  has  every-  ] 
where  prepared  its  niin,  or  rendered  it  irreparable. 
Everything  has  its  reason,  and  no  doubt  the  idea  of] 
proscribing  individuality  has  not  occurred  suddenly 
and  by  chance. 

By  the  very  effect  of  sin,  egotism,  or  as  it  is  called  I 
now-a-days,  individualism,  is  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
tliing ;    it  is  at  the  base  of  all  societies.     Tlie  true  | 
idea  of  society  exists,  but  itleal  society   dnea   not  I 
This  ideal  soiiety  wuiild  be  coiupl(?tely  foreign  to  t)ie  i 
individual  principle.     It  would  bo  all  the  world,  luid 
no  one  in  particular.     But  in  rctility  it  is  some  one, 
and  it  is  not  all  the  world-     The  State  is  always  ] 
a  party. 

There  is  no  sense  in  accusing  s^^ciety,  wMch  is  not  | 
a  person,  us  th«iugh  ii  wei-e  one  ;  but  there  is  sense  in 
complaining  of  the  state  of  society,  more  particularly 
of  what  one  calls  anarchy  of  ideas — of  what  would 
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I^erhaps  be  better  named  absence  of  convictions,  dis- 
solution of  principles,  and  death  of  instincts.  But  as 
u  society  has  neither  ronvictions,  nor  prmciplea,  nor 
instincts,  it  behoveii  iudividuuls  to  have  these  lor 
society ;  it  belongs  to  all  the  world  to  reform  all  the 
world,  or,  at  all  events,  it  belongs  to  the  small  num- 
l^er  that  has  both  knowledge  and  power  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  those  who  have  neither,  and  above 
all,  to  t«ach  them  self-help.  To  proceed  differently 
is  to  wish,  as  a  wise  man  once  said,  to  drive  in  the 
wedge  by  the  thick  end. 

Be  yourselves;  determine  and  circumscribe  your 
position  ;  have  a  focus, — ^this  is  your  first  duty  towards 
society.  Wlien  you  gather  back  the  burning  coals 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  this  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  circumference. 

In  no  time,  and  still  leas  formerly  than  at  present, 
has  man  been  able  to  shut  himself  up  in  individuality. 
Neither  wiU  facts  allow  this,  nor  his  own  powers 
suffice  to  it  in  any  case ;  for  man  enters  the  world 
subject  to  the  law  of  solidarity,  and  society  is  to  liim 
what  soil  is  to  the  plant.  But,  moreover,  the  idea  of 
in<lividiiality  in  its  moi-al  and  sublime  aspect  was 
for  a  long  time  alwve  his  reach.  If  he  could  not 
conceive  of  humanity,  which  makes  all  humnn  beings 
to  be  one  whole,  one  unity,  and  aa  it  were  one  person, 
neither  was  he  in  a  condition  t-ij  conceive  of  indi\'idu- 
ality,  in  virtue  of  which  each  one  belongs  to  himself, 
a  veritable  person,  and  immediately  connected  with 
CJoil ;  that  is  to  say,  man  was  ec^ually  incapable  of 
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two  opposte  ideas,  or,  to  i|MMik  man  etrntdy,  inat- 
pohle  oC  iMinhiBg  in  tlioi^iiUM  two  termB  of  one 
•nd  the  mmt  ida^  that  of  osd,  an  idea  whick  is 
eomplete,  aod  even  ooncct^  only  tn  eo  fiv  as  it  em- 
brBces  and  oombiiMS  the  two  Botioos  of  iodividoaHt^ 
and  humanit^r.  It  ks  in  the  intervening  »{«oe,  if  not 
^i&  the  middle  of  these  two  pules,  that  *<  -^  t— ntn 
leo^ght^aiidweniayeveBasyfbanda]..  ,  .  '<3& 
In  this  twofold  impoesibilitj  tf  betog  reallj  oneseU; 
and  uniting  oneoelf  in  thought  and  feeling  with  the 
wbolo  of  humanity,  nationality  came  to  its  aid, — 
natirjnality.  a  true  idea  so  Umg  as  it  is  not  excluaire,  a 
just  and  beneficial  idea  when  we  place  it  in  that  veiy 
line  which  unites  and  leads,  one  to  the  other,  the  twi> 
ideas  of  individuality  and  humanity.  But  alas  1  ns> 
tionality  was  the  negative  of  both  these.  The  fixst, 
indi vidualitj',  came  t-o  get  absorbed,  or  st  least  blunted 
^  tliereby,  lost  cjonsequently  at  once  its  highest  charsc- 
^ieristic  and  most  excellent  application,  by  wliich  I 
nain  personal  religion,  immediate  communication 
with  God,  and  eternal  freedom  of  conscience  and 
thought ;  because  nationality,  proceeding  by  the  way 
of  nqiropritttion  in  tlie  cause  of  public  utility,  de- 
clared the  religion  of  individuals  untioual  and  founded 
in  the  community,  so  that  there  only  remained  of 
human  individuality  tlie  impure  residuum  and  coarse 
drega  of  selfialiness.  As  for  the  idea  of  humanity, 
equally  ancient  as  that  of  indinduality,  and  bom, 
we  may  any,  on  the  same  day  as  man  himself,  it 
was   already   almost  entirely  effaced,   and  the  task 
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of  nationality — that  collective  egotism,  tliat  liydra- 
headed  personality,  was  to  cause  its  least  vestiges, 
and  even  ita  last  memory,  utterly  to  vanish 
away. 

AH  indi\ndual  life  requires  an  end ;  must  it  not  be 
the  same  with  the  life  of  a  nation  ?  Indeed,  a  nation 
perhaps  can  less  dispense  with  one  than  a  man.  But 
if  it  be  necessary  that  a  nation  should  have  an  end,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  it  should  find  one  without 
seeking  for  it. 

Society  is  not  properly  a  product  of  sociability. 

In  good  logic,  a  socialist  State  is  either  a  barracks  or 
a  monastery,  according  to  the  morals  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  nation.  The  socialist  State  is  necessarily 
communist  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  the  alone  proprietor, 
and  individuals  are  reduced  to  a  usufruct  in  propor- 
tion to  their  merit,  or  th^ir  utility.  Such  a  Stnte 
imposes  on  all,  its  own  religious  taste  and  its  philo- 
sophy, if  it  has  one.  A  socialist  State,  in  a  word, 
accepts  for  its  t}'pe  a  family  where  the  children 
remain  eternally  minors. 

Socialism  implicitly  professes  the  degradation  of 
human  nature,  and  the  impossibility  of  it*  restoration. 
In  this  it  is  less  consolatory  than  Christianity,  w^hich 
aks  of  a  fall  and  a  restoration,  and  less  consistent 
rationalism,  which  only  disputes  the  necessity  of 
a  restoration  after  having  disputed  the  reality  of  a  fiUl . 

If  by  a  miracle  we  could  render  all  neceaaary 
offices  attmctive,  what  should  we  have  made  of  man  ? 
We  have  said  it  before — a  tliinking  stomach.    K  this 
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l)e  the  last  word  of  progresa.  let  us  progreBS  no  longer, 
let  ua  retrograde. 

The  diameter  of  socialism  is  to  proceed  as  though 
roan  and  society,  instead  of  being  two,  were  onlj 
one. 

The  new  Rome  insenisibly  inaugurated  a  new  so- 
cialism, Catholicism,  in  fact>  is  nothing  else.  It 
did  not  openly  deny  the  principle  of  inilividuality  in 
Ljnatters  of  religion,  it  did  not  dare  to  do  this ;  it  con- 
tented itst'lf  with  putting  forth  preteiisiuns  with  whidt 
this  principle  is  incompatible,  and,  to  say  all  in  one 
woi'd,  with  totally  displacing  the  seat  of  authority. 
It  did,  in  fact,  an  disphicc  it;  and  Chriatianity  thcno^ 
fortli,  changing  its  nature  as  far  as  this  depended 
upon  man.  became  sacerdotal  and  Jewish.  After 
many  tentatives,  unfortunate  in  one  sense,  but  yet 
not  vain,  since  tljey  had  for  effect  to  maintain  the 
traditiuu  of  religious  individualism  in  despite  of 
lioraan  socialism,  authority  rediscovered  its  liasia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sLxtcenth  century,  and  the 
principle  of  individuality  received  from  our  reformers, 
not  indeed  an  ejcplicit  consccnition,  but  irrevocable 
pledges.  Neverthdesa,  socialism  did  not  ciinsider 
itself  defeated.  Even  within  the  pale  of  Protest* 
autism,  which  is  nothing  but  a  baiTier  raised  for  the 
defence  of  religious  indivitluality,  a  new  Catholicism 
was  born,  as  if  some  iuiniical  power  had  decreed  tbo 
eternal  miscarriage  of  liberty.  This  limping  and 
purblind  cathobcioui  is  the  State  Church,  or  nutioi 
it^ligiou. 
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socialism  anything  more  audacious  than  the 
li}npolhesL5  in  virtue  of  which  all  inhalntants  of  the 
same  coimtry  are  suppo&ed  to  belong  to  the  same 
Ijconviction,  and  compulsorily  hear  tlie  expenses  of 
to  which  the  majority  are  indifferent,  and 
^A  lai^e  number  positively  dislike  and  repu- 
To  complain  of  the  pretensions  of  socialism, 
to  wonder  at  its  success,  after  having  given  it 
such  a  pledge,  betrays,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
singula!*  inconsistency. 

Pantheism  is  alternately  the  natural  complement 

and  principle  of  socialism, — more  often,  however,  its 

complement  than  its  principle.    At  the  present  time, 

methittks,  they  appear  together ;  they  meet ;  at  least,  it 

j  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  has  preceded  the 

•  other :  where  one  shows  itself  the  other  may  soon 

Ih$  ejcpected.     For  in  both  cases  there  is  the  negation 

I  of  personality ;   you   cannot  refuse  it  to  man  and 

ajscribe  it  to  God,  or  deny  it  to  God  and  maintain  it 

for  man ;  for  these  two  pei-sonalities  ate  materially 

and  essentially  related.     At  all  events,  sociailism  and 

pantheism  expose  each  other  by  their  juxtaposition  ; 

the  first  is  no  less  the  condemnation  of  the  second 

tlian  the  second  is  of  the  first;  we  may  judge  each 

^  by  the  other  as  well  as  each  in  itself. 

Our  exclusive  attention  to  socud  questions  talces  us 
back  to  the  Jewish  dispensation,  where  the  people 
were  transformed  into  an  indiWdual,  and  tlie  indi- 
vidual lost  sight  of 

There  is  heathenism,  irrehgion,  or  at  least  a  cotft- 
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plete  ftbdeuoe  of  spirituality  in  soeing  anytliing  mot^ 
in  ASDociation  than  an  institution  of  Providence, 
intended  for  individual  improvement, — 1  mean  for  the 
improvement  or  perfocUng  0/  all  ifidivuluah.  If  of 
tho  institution,  which  is  only  a  mean,  you  moke  im 
t.n<l.  lo  sure  that  what  once  was  an  end  will  no 
[••ti>;*'r  stifve  even  as  a  mean;  that  is  to  say,  that 
iiniividual  improvement  will  never  be  pursued  as  in 
the  contrary  system.  The  nation  may  l)e  tlie  object 
of  my  duty,  of  my  devoted ness;  it  will  be  so  all 
more  that,  in  its  preservation  and  success.  I  8«6( 
earnest  of  success  for  greater  designs ;  but  for  all  thai, 
the  nation  is  not  my  end,  and  ouglit  not  to  be ;  it  is 
too  narrow  to  circumscribe  the  whole  man  ;  the  whola 
man  only  fiiuls  rr>om  for  himself  in  God. 

Wbat  is  the  principle  of  socialism  ?  It  is  fun- 
damentally one  with  that  of  a  theocracy;  it  is  to 
place  tho  human  species  under  tutelage ;  to  declare 
the  individual,  as  such,  a  minor,  and  to  perpetuate 
his  minority*  eternally ;  it  is  to  make  authority  the 
social  principle,  and  only  to  yield  to  lil>erty  what 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  tear  away  from  her; 
it  is  to  rule  despotically,  not  only  the  social  or  public 
career  of  the  individual  but  his  private,  not  only 
his  external  life  but  his  internal,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  take  no  account  of  the  latter ;  it  is  consequently 
to  fashion  for  him  his  religion,  his  philosophy,  his 
conscience. 

This  idea  is  a  ver>'  ancient  one — it  is  classical,  it 
is  pagan ;  on  it  rested  a  whole  world,  whose  funeral 
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knell  waa  sounded  by  Christianity  at  itu  advent. 
Lt  this  antique  socialism  proved  obstinate  in  its 
istance ;  it  took  refuge  in  Eoman   Catholicism, 
which  \b  to  socialism  what  the  species  is  to  the  genus ; 
Wiy,  it  even  penetrated  into  the  Protestant  world, 
and  there,  OS  elsewhere,  overlooking  the  individual  in 
order  to  get  at  the  peoplp,  and  at  tlie  same  time  looking 
upon  the  people  as  an  individual,  it  has  cremated  or  re- 
stored the  fiction  of  national  religions,  has  confounded 
the  quality  of  believer  with  that  of  citizen,  has  sup- 
posed all  citizens  as  such  to  be  believers,  and  has 
boldly  required  from  them  contributions  in  favour 
of  a  faith  which  perhaps  they  did  not  share.    If  you 
wish  to  support  this  system,  which  is  indeed  social- 
ism, altogether  socialism,  you  must  not  stop  here; 
yon  must  go  further:  you  must  wish  in  principle 
all  that  is  wished  by  modem  socialists,  who,  unlike 
of   old,   are   systematic  and  consistent.     To 
that  all  citizens  indiscriminately  should  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a  certain  form  of  religion 
is  to  shake  hands  with  socialism,  to  give  it  pledges, 
to  smooth  for  it  with  complacent  hand  the  road  of 
the  future.     All  nationalists  ore  unwittingly  social- 
iirtfi,  as  all  socialists  are  conscionsly  nationalists.    If 
you  dread  socialism,  you  must  not  approximate,  but 
separate  yourself  as  much  as  possible  from  it ;  you 
must  maintain,  in  all  its  integrity  and  all  its  bearings, 
>tbe  principle  of   religious    liberty,  which  is    pre- 
eminently that  of  individuality,  antl  consequently 
tlie  death  of  socialism. 
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Those  who,  while  denying  individuality,  ri'pudiate^ 
confltmint  and  salutary'  Bevority,  are  only  soriaiw 
of  an  abortive  sort.     Cuthrjlicisnn  (Roman  or  Cal- 
xiaiat,  it  roattera  not  which)  ia  but  the  latest,  and 
doubtless  higbnat  branch  of  the  tree  of  socialism ;] 
and  socialism,  in  itA  turn,  is  only  Catholicism  on  the] 
umtorialiat  platform. 

Socialism,  whatever  Rome  may  sny,  is  the  catho- 1 
licisni  uf  our  age — is  a  reliction  ngninst  tlie  principle 
of  indivi<lniility,  wliich,  consecmtc*!  by  rrotestantitini, , 
has  more  or  less  distinguished  the  last  three  cen- 
turies^ We  will  not  say  of  this  principle,  aa  a 
panegjTJst  once  said  of  a  great  captain,  that  it  **  has 
remained,  as  it  were,  buried  in  its  triumph  ;*'  but 
wo  will  most  certainly  say  that  a  certain  number  of 
thinkers,  and  a  portion  uf  the  public,  have  mistrusted 
tliis  principle,  mistrusted  liberty  (which  ia  but  another 
name  for  it),  whim  tlicy  have  imagined  that,  among 
all  its  other  powers,  it  had  not  that  of  organisation. 
Men  of  little  faith,  wliiitevcr  they  may  have  said,  tbey 
saw  in  the  Protestant  prijiciple  a  germ  of  finarchv 
in  society  as  well  as  in  intellect,  and  an  active  cause 
of  dissolution.  Some  absolutely  condemned  it,  others 
denied  it  implicitly — that  is  to  say.  in  their  practice ; 
or  else,  in  theii-  pLuis  of  social  reform,  refused  it  the 
applications  and  the  apace  to  whicli  it  believwl  itself  | 
entitled.  Thus  the  new  Catholicism  has  gmdually 
conip]Hte<l  itself;  it  bos  for  its  i*eligiun  pantheism,  for 
its  politics  the  sovereignty,  or  rather  the  tUvinity,  of 
the  people,  for  its  social  theoiy  communism,  for  ila , 
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political  economy  tlie  phalonstory  :  as  to  its  morality, 
it  \s  not  yet  invented — and  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
foresee  to  what  part  of  the  system  such  a  thing  as 
morality  will  contrive  to  adjust  itself. 


u 


2.  Chwrth  and  State, 


(1.)  System  of  Union  heiwccn  the  Two:   its   Origin 
—  Catholicism.  — Protestantism — Socialism — JEJfccts 
*tht  Union  hoth  on  Church  and  State. 

The  love  of  domination  (and,  above  all,  of  spiritual 

[domination)  is  natunU  to  the  heart  of  man;   it 

[requires  a  cultivated  religion  and  a  very  uncommon 

[measure  of  piety  to  stifle  it,  and  still  more  to  in- 

[gpire  a  horror  of  it ;  and  how  many  men  are  there, 

[who,  sincere  in  other  respects,  arc  pursued  by  the 

[specious  idea  that  tlie  temporal  ought  to  be  sub- 

linated  to  the  spiritual,  not  only  by  each  in  him- 

,  but  by  each  in  his  relation  to  others !    Hence 

I  have  an  original  mischief,  that  we  shall  eternally 

neet  in  our  way.    Perhaps  the  true  principle,  the 

•imum  mobile,  of  the   alliance  against  which  we 

pKitest,  was  almost  invariably  clerictd  ambition,  or 

rhat  an  eminent  Eu^Ush  writer  has  opposed  under 

the  name  of  8-piritual  dfsputisni. 

The  long  pereistence  of  certain  errors,  both  in 
[theory  and  practice,  is  often  explained  by  the  support 
[lent  them  by  two  interests,  or  two  parties,  diiime- 
[trically  opposed    to    each   other,   but  ueverthelese, 
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although  in  an  opposite  spirit,  uniting  to  desixe 
j*ftme   results,  atul   thus   forming   a   majdrity. 
State  Church  wonld  liave  long  aj^  e«ased  to  e; 
if  real  Christiana,  or  political  unbelievers,  had  lei 
off  supporting  her. 

Tlie  politico-n?ligiou3  est<il»lishment  will  never 
fonwikeu,  l)ef<)r»'  it«  fall,  by  that  numerous  claas 
men  wlio  only  accept  a  profe!i>siou  of  n^igion  u 
happy  medium  between  impiety  and  true 
it«eif,  or  who  have  not  discovered  any  better  pro-l 
flcnration  against  religion  than  a  religion. 

All  the  religions  of  antiquity  were  essentially  na- 
tional; they  were  intimat<>ly  united  with  political  insti- 
tutions ;  they  fonnod  part  of  thera ;  they  were  their 
own  reflection,  impress,  or  emblem ;  they  modelled 
themselves  upon  the  State,  not  the  Stat«  upon  thei 
Offspring  as  they  were  of  individual  wants, 
l)e8ide  the  domestic  hearth  (which  has  ever)'w 
Ijeen  the  earliest  altar),  they  nevertlielesa  had  in^ 
view,  first  of  all  the  Stat«,  then  the  individual 
True,  the  State  did  not  forbid  the  indi^^dua^  ta 
make  the  public  religion  his  own  personal  one, 
think,  to  feel,  to  individualise  his  religion ;  but  tht 
religions,  resembling  in  their  barren  magniticeni 
and  frivolous  grace  those  double  flower?  that  vei 
no  fruit — these  religions  had  nothing  in  them 
awoke  individuality,  nothing  that  could  becomti 
dividual ;  they  did  not  incarnate  themselvi 
nr>t  identify  themselves  with  the  man — were  not, 
to  speak,  the  soul  of  lus  soul ;  and  observe  this,  tbeirj 
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dogmas  and  ordinances  were  such  as  never  to  give 

the  individual  any  conscioiLsness  of  the  duality 
ing  bet^'een  man  and  society.  Their  law  corre- 
Bponded  so  exactly  with  the  law  of  the  land,  that 
one  might  suppose  they  had  been  shaped  by  that 
etandard.  Ju  a  word,  religion,  which  appears  made 
to  raifle  na  iibove  otirsdvea  ond  above  society — reli- 
gion, from  the  point  of  view  of  antiquity,  was  still 
self,  still  society.  We  return  by  a  circuitous  way  to 
the  point  whence  we  set  out  Religion  is  to  the 
State  what  a  periphrasis  is  to  the  simple  word. 

We  must,  indeed,  acknowledge  that  what  we  now- 
a-days  call  the  distinction  between  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  peoples 
of  ancient  days ;  the  unity  of  man  and  society  was 
tiniversally  token  for  granted.  The  earliest  formula 
was,  All  that  man  is,  society  ought  to  be;  but  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  soon  replaced  by  another,  All 
that  society  is,  man.  too.  should  be. 

The  State  of  olden  times,  with  its  universal  power 
responsibdity,  has  for  ever  disappeared.  If  it 
continued  to  govern  purely  moral  interests,  this 
has  no  longer  been  with  a  thorough  right  or  wiUi 
common  consent.    The  conflicts,  formerly  impossible, 

itween  religion  and  politics,  have,  on  the  contrary, 
perpetual,  and  moilem  history  is,  in  great  part, 
tiie  history  of  these  conflicts.  If  they  ever  cease, 
it  will  not  be  tluDugh  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
but  by  its  still  more  entire  and  absolute 
tion.     The  theories  of  a  few  speculators,  their 
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instiucU  which  they  erect  into  a  system,  are  p6r«i 
fectly  j)0werles8  here;  the  Stat©  in  our  day  is  nol 
longer  the  whole  of  man,  it  is  only  oue  of  the  formal 
and  conditions  of  liuuum  life ;  it  rej/nisents  andj 
puorantooa  rights ;  it  no  h)uger  govoma  all  our 
tero8t0,  but  it  protci^ts  them  all  The  human  sow 
henceforth  provides  fur  what  concerns  itself  aloneij 
The  very  men  who  are  most  ardent  and  determined  | 
in  claiming  for  the  mcHlem  Stat«  all  the  attributes 
of  the  ancient,  would  Ini  more  than  disconcerted  ifj 
it  really  grasped  at  these.  On  the  morrow,  or  the! 
evening  of  the  day  this  happened,  we  should  seoJ 
them  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  those  who,  for  son 
lime  past,  have  been  called  individualists.' 

Tlie  State  of  antiquitj'  had  provided  for  the  de 
fence  of  all  against  each ;  it  was  reserved  for 
modem  State  to  maintain  the  right,  not  only  of 
each   against  each,  but  of  each  against   all      This 
is  the  one  distinctly  modeni  and  distinctly  Clu'is 
feature  of  our  polity.    This  is  the  spoil — alas  I 
bloody  spoil — won  by  so  many   centuries  of  wc 
This  is  our  glorious  banner,  tliia  the  truth  thnt  bu 
just  now  was  floating  gaily  and  brightly  over  thf 
vessel  of  humanit)'.     ^Vro  we  to  see  the  black 
of  socialism  replace  for  over  tliis  noble  standard  I 

The    system    of    State   Churches    can    only 
wlvuntageously  defended,    can    only  have  a   phflc 
sophy  of  its  ovm,  from  the  point  of  view  of  jjon^ 
theism. 

M.  de   Lamenais  alternately  wished   to  givB 
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the  support  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Two  forms  of  State  religiou  these — we  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  them. 

From  the  poiDt  of  view  of  Rothes*  system,  it  ia 
not  the  State  which  is  man,  it  is  humanity. 

Proiierty,  exclusively  iuvL'sted  with  power  in  the 
Church,  18  the  seal  of  materialism  afi^ed  to  a  quite 
spiritual  institution. 

Stat^  religions  can  have  no  more  zealous  cham- 
pions than  the  adversaries  of  all  positive  religion. 

Spinoza,  as  well  as  Hobbes  and  Hume,  gives  up 
religion  to  the  civil  Government.  Thinkers  of  the 
materialist  or  fatalist  school  are  firm  upholders  of  a 
State  religion. 

Nationalism  in  religion,  or  national  Christianity, 
implicitly  denies  the  gieat  principle  of  the  duality 
of  man  and  of  society  by  the  very  fact  that  it  denies 
the  first  fall  of  man ;  for  the  first  fall  implies  this 
duality,  and  nationalism,  on  the  contrary,  presup- 
poses their  identity;  and  by  so  doing  it  shakes 
hands  with  socialism,  gives  it  pledges,  afibrtls  it  a 
fulcrum. 

We  must  needs  allow  that  if  the  Catholic  Church 
have  but  too  much  employed  the  State  for  the  reali- 
sition  of  her  own  ends,  yet  she  has  never  allowed 
herself  to  bo  absorbed  by  the  State,  She  has  indeed, 
veiy  unfortimately,  borrowed  force  and  majesty  there- 
from; still  more  disastrously  has  she  called  the  arms 
of  flesh  of  the  State  to  assist  her  own  violent  mea- 
BUies  J  but  we  must  do  her  this  justice,  she  has  never 
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known  sefrvitude,  never  given  up  her  independenc 
as  the  pric-e  of  the  favours  shown  her. 

The  Church  Stiite,  projierly  so  called,  is  (m  inven-| 
tion  of  the  Refoniiatiou :  when  afraid  of  ita  own  prin- 
ciple, it  denied  it  in  action  after  having  proclaimed  it 
in  words.    Tlie  Reformation,  in  separating  itself  froB 
the  Komtin  Church,  which  was  neither  the  multitude 
nor  the  civil  power,  was  constmined,  in  order  to 
a  lipad,  ii)  ad<lnrss  itself  either  to  the  people  or  thoj 
civil  jKjwor.      Its   principle  would   have   led    it 
choose  the  j>eople,  hut  in  general  it  had  not  con 
for  this;  and  in  order  to  possess  a  present  and  visiUel 
authority,  it  ailditawed  itself  to  civil  power,  of  which] 
it  made  a  bishop.     Such  is  the  character  of  Stataj 
Churches;  they  may  be  briefly  designated  as  the j 
episcopate  of  the  civil  Government. 

Thus,  then,  the  real  State  Churchca  are  not  so  old  A 
they  only  date  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  mayj 
without  doing  them  injustice,  be  called  abortions 
Pi-otestantism.    For  Protestantism,  in  consecrating  the  1 
principle  of  individuality,  pledged  itself  to  a  repubh'c, 
bound    itself   to    bbeily,  wliei-eas    we    see    tliat    it 
weakened  and  infringed  its  principle  at  the  veiyj 
moment  of  proclaiming  it. 

If  under  the  dispensation  of  liberty  even,  the  in- 1 
eline  towanla  a  religion  of  numbers  and  of  accidents 
is  but  too  much  felt,  how  mucb  more  should  we 
deprecate   an  institution  which  renders  this  incline 
more  rapid,  and  erects  the  evil  into  a  principle! 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  remarked  that  { 
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the  zealous  defenders  of  the  national  system  among 
Protestants  appeal  to  the  very  principles  on  wliich 
Catholics  lean  in  their  defence  of  their  Church.  All 
that  Protestanta  urge  against  Eoman  unity  may 
equally  be  urged  against  the  national  system;  if  the 
Roman  unity  be  massive,  inarticulate,  material,  dead, 
what  pray  is  theirs?  If  theirs  be  rational  how  can 
they  prove  that  of  Rome  not  to  be  so?  If  a  political 
body  can  have  a  religion,  why  should  not  an  ecclesi- 
astical? If  the  former  have  religious  discernment 
may  not  the  other  more  reasonably  claim  it  ?  The 
difference  is,  that  the  Roman  clergy  allege  texts  in 
their  favour,  invoke  the  idea  of  a  perfietual  inspiration, 
and  that  the  national  Church  neither  alleges  nor  in 
vokes  anything  of  the  kind.  The  difference,  too,  is 
that  Catholicism  believes  itself  universal  as  truth,  and 
nationalism,  local  as  opinion.  It  did  once  occur  to 
Catholicism  to  make  itself  national,  but  it  soon  felt 
that  this  was  to  be  no  longer  catholic ;  now  it  is  once 
more  ultramontane,  and  henceforth  in  its  true  posi- 
tion. The  truth  for  Protestantism  lies  in  being 
xdtramundam,  another  way  of  not  being  national. 
Tlie  revival  of  Catholicism  aud  of  Christianity  has 
its  effect,  the  denationalisation  of  both. 

At  the  Reformation,  man  gradually  extracted  his 
own  thought,  religious  or  philosophical,  from  the  in- 
divisible fund  of  public  belief.  The  individuality  of 
conscience  and  reason,  oppressed  and  panting  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  institutions  and  theocratic 
prejudicea  of  the  middle  ages,  gushed  forth  again 
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at  the  citise  of  that  long  poriwi.     This  principle  of 
life,  consecrated  betbn^haiid  by  the  (l(>6{>el,  lias  eveiy-l 

where  penetrated,  and  ut  once  defies  the  feeble  reiu« 
^Sant  of  theocracy  that  unMlem  institutions  still  con-j 
tflin,  and  the  element  of  i>autheiatic  chivalry  that 
socialist  systems  essay  to  develop.  Tlie  individual) 
principle  of  Protestautiam,  having  at  length  taken 
full  consciousness  of  itself,  repudiates  the  principle 
of  massive  and  involuntary  agglomeration  in  Church 
matters.  This  is  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  | 
on  national  Churches. 

The  soul  of  man,  the  Church,  which  is  the  soul  i 
humanity,  has  God  for  husband ;  has  sworn  Him  her  { 
entire  faith  ;  sworn  to  obey  Him  alone,  and  to  recog- 
nise in  Him  only  the  inalienable  right  of  a  husband. 
But  the  alliance  that  she,  as  a  spiritual  society,  con- 1 
tracts  with  a  society  which  has  nothing  spiritual 
about  it.  tnmsmittiug  to  that  society  tlie  competcnco  | 
and  authority  which  only  belong  to  God.  places  her  iiL| 
a  flagrant  and  permanent  state  of  adultery. 

The  fiction  of  a  State  Church  is  of  all  things  the 
best  adapted  to  put  consciences  to  sleep  ;  and  the  mor 
this  institution  puts  on  sonorous  titles  and  pompou; 
insignia,  the  more  fast  and  profound  will  the  sleep  ol 
those  consciences  be. 

A  Church,  when  it  is  the  St-ate  that  supports  it 
and  when  it  is  free  into  the  baiguin,  is  indeed  actually 
a  State  within  a  State ;  or,  at  least,  this  is  su 
ciently  the  case  to  justify  many  fears,  and  expl 
many  precautions. 
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If  there  be  one  thing  in  the  world  that  is  terrible, 
it  is  the  tyranny  of  dogmatism.  Nothing  is  so  dan- 
gerous as  a  theologian  in  power.  The  faculty  of 
employing  in  the  defence  and  the  propagation  of 
truth  other  arms  than  those  of  which  St  Paul 
affirmed, "  TJie  weapona  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,'' 
has  plunged  int^  violence  and  cruelty  men  who,  in 
an  ordinary  position,  reduced  to  the  sole  resoui-ces  of 
prayer  and  persuasion,  would  uuly  have  been,  in 
relation  to  their  brothers,  suppliants  full  of  authority. 
Out  of  a  thousand  Christians  you  will  not  tind  one 
whose  character  has  not  been  perverted  by  such  a 
position.  Every  religion  protected  from  without  will 
persecute ;  and  persecute,  too,  for  an  iota  of  theology, 
an  atom  of  metaphysics. 

If  I  had  to  choose  which  of  two  evils  should  beset 
t-ruth,  I  should  entreat  for  her  a  vigorous  persecution 
rather  than  such  a  protection  as  this.  This  pre- 
carious and  fortuitous  protection  is  only  a  yoke,  and 
a  dishonouring  one. 

Protected  by  oppressive  measures,  truth  loses,  I 
grant,  none  of  her  rights  to  respect ;  she  is  alwaya 
truth  ;  but  surely  she  does  lose  her  credit  in  men's 
minds.  Alone,  she  would  have  made  a  strong  im- 
pression ;  but  now,  an  energetic  and  ineffaceable  im- 
pression, that  of  the  indignation  the  light  of  her 
auxiliary  inspires,  has  anticipated  her ;  she  has  now 
got  to  deal  with  minds  cased  in  prejudice,  which 
obstinately  misapprehend  her. 

Nothing  intimidates  or  perverts  the  religious  sen- 
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timeol  90  much  at  contact  with  the  civil 
Betigion,  in  the  hands  of  the  last,  inevitably  C^ 
eomes  a  speciea  of  police^  Gonscience.  hmt  and 
alanned,  letires  within  itaelf ;  creates  itself  in  aecrsta 
religion  that  is  excltuively  its  own,  leaving  to  shal- 
low »oul8  the  religion  of  form,  or  *'  '  I  »n. 
liut  when,  on  the  coutraiy,  it  is  i.  -  ..  ...  ^uire 
r'ontact,  the  religioiifl  sentiment  spreads  itself  abun- 
dantly throughout  life  and  society,  penetmtea  the 
maflses,  fi]t*2ir8  through  to  the  seat  of  jKJwer,  forms, 
5*Tithout  contract  or  convention,  a  Christian  nation, 
a  Christian  government  Authority  then  takes  its 
tone  &om  ])ublic  conviction,  and  is  thus  the  most 
pTTcioiiii  of  all  expressions  of  society ;  ita  morality  is 
(linsiian;  its  policy  is  Christian,  because  moiab 
have  inscriljed  this  nwessity  on  it5  mandates. 
The  national  Church,  fetten?*!  in  her  officiality 
nd  restrained  by  her  ver)'  pri\ileges,  mincjled  with 
ad  allied  to  the  world,  heaping  up  fictions  on 
fictions  to  the  great  damage  of  evangelical  simplicity, 
constantly  taking  for  granted  what  is  not  and  pre- 
tending not  to  see  what  the  whole  world  sees,  sub- 
stituting for  the  apostolic  style  that  of  chancery, 
inconsistent  in  her  part  if  she  attempts  to  be  exoen- 
tric,  unfaithful  to  her  mission  if  she  be  not  so, — the 
national  Church  is  no  longer  a  spiritual  army,  that  is, 
she  is  not  a  Church.  Her  principle,  wluch  confounds 
her  with  the  world,  weakens,  to  the  point  of  nullify- 
ing, her  ncti»in  upon  theworld,  since  what  is  false 
is  always  weak  ;  and  her  official  relations,  w  hit  li 
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constantly  deceptive  ones,  add  to  the  evil  of  her  situa- 
tion, fur  the  simple  reason,  that  whatever  disguises  a 
danger  aggravates  it^  Politicians  know  all  this,  only 
they  do  not  say  so ;  will  it  then  never  be  known 
except  thcif  sjieak  ?  and  must  Christian  prophets  (for 
Christians  are  such)  for  ever  have  eyes,  and  yet 
not? 

Christianity,  by  its  very  nature,  is  aggressive,  con- 
quering, creative ;  a  state  of  warfare  has  been  or- 
dained it  here  below ;  it  has  been  sent  to  disturb  a 
false  peace  with  a  view  to  the  true  peace  that  it 
brings  to  men ;  conflict  and  dangers  are  its  portion 
in  the  world;  let  it  not  tje  deprived  of  this  por- 
tion ;  let  it,  whose  natural  condition  is  to  stand 
with  loins  girt,  beware  of  seating  itself,  of  crouch- 
ing down,  in  human  institutions  with  which  it  has 
nothing  in  common ;  for  if  it  too  be  human,  it  is  not 
so  in  the  sense  they  are ;  it  is  human  as  was  the 
God-Man. 

The  religious  sentiment  is  more  sensitive  and 
jealous  thtm  any  other.  It  takes  alarm  at  the  least 
alloy;  it  is  taraished  by  the  slightest  contact;  it 
tolerates  no  alliance  with  anything  extraneous;  its 
most  vital  interest  is  to  disentangle  itself  from  all 
foreign  elements.  Now  the  association  of  the  Church 
Mrith  the  State  is  evidently  inimical  to  this  interest. 

Epochs  of  torpor  and  indifference  tighten  the  ties 
of  the  Church  with  the  State,  because  they  draw 
tight  her  ties  \v\i\\  the  material  world ;  but  once  let 
its  life  break  forth,  these  bonds  weigh  upon  her,  she 
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seeks  to  loosen  them,  and  if  they  arc  drawn  yot  ck 
aho  bursts  thum. 

When  the  Cliurch,  as  though  she  were  the  widow 
of  her  invisibh!  s|>onj*e»  allows  tJiis  ring  of  the  empttv 
to  he  placed  on  her  fin^'r,  it  s<«eiu8  to  me  that> 
powerful  ejctemally  in  the  extent  of  her  conquest* 
and  the  dismal  silence  of  her  old  enemy — ^paganism, 
she  seeks,  in  default  of  her  internal  enei^,  which  is 
dyiiiij  away,  a  forei^  force,  which  may  conceal  her 
(li'l»ility  from  all  others,  and  more  especially  from 
htiNelf ;  and  that,  like  to  a  river  weary  of  flowing, 
which  hushes  its  waters  to  re^t  in  the  wide  basin  of  a 
lake.  80  slie  too  ceases  to  flow;  only  she  must  recom- 
mence her  course  at  the  other  end  of  that  still  lake, 
which  has  no  other  movement  than  that  bestowwl  on 
it  by  6t<irnj8. 

Having  reached  the  summit  of  temponil  ]»rosperity, 
the  Church  was  friiihtened.  and  let  herself  fall  into 
the  arms  of  the  State.  Precisely  because  her  credit 
rith  the  world  was  increasing,  she  should  have 
avoided  all  contact,  all  union  with  the  civil  power: 
she  did  the  very  reverse,  and  seeing  her  peril  where 
her  safety  lay,  she  sought  her  safety  just  where  her 
j>eril  lay;  nay,  was  she  not  even  more  culpable,  and 
did  she  not  return  a  very  difierent  answer  fn)m  Jesus 
Christ's  to  that  temptation  of  the  prince  of  darkness, 
"  I  will  give  thee  all  tlie  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
the  glorj'  of  them  ? " 

Tlmt  which  has  almost  everywhere  deadened  reli- 
gious wanta,  weakened  religious  feeling,  and  remlered 
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'  every  species  of  worship  distasteful,  has  been  the 
stifliDg  and  unwholeaouio  atmosphere  of  State  reli- 

'  gion,  the  usuriiatiou  of  religions  powers  by  political 
bodies,  of  the  long  profanation  of  which  all  the  world 

^  is  more  or  less  conscious ;  it  has  been  the  idea  to 
Avhich  such  a  system  must  neeii  give  credit,  of  all  reli- 
gious institutions  being  but  a  political  instrument,  an 

[opinion  which,  propagated  in  the  first  instance  by  dis- 
tinguished minds,  has  prevailed  to  blight  in  all  hearts 
the  idefi  of  religion,  and  of  all  cxjnnected  with  it. 

I  In  accepting  the  safe  conduct  of  temporal  power 
religion  t«ars  its  Divine  credentials. 

Keligion  is  nothing  else  than  the  triumph  of  the 

'  invisible  over  the  visible,  of  spiiit  over  matter.  To 
be  religious  is  to  believe  in  the  spirit,  that  is  to  say, 

I  to  believe  that  the  spirit,  or  the  truth,  which  is  of 

'  God,  has  an  intrinsic  virtue  sufficient  for  its  end. 

I  and  only  to  esteem  real  and  legitimate  the  success 

J  attained  by  the  spirit  No  religion  is  worthy  of  its 
name  if  it  do  not  say,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world ; "  no  religion  is  really  a  religion  if  it  propose 
to  itself  an  alliance  with  the  civil  power,  either  as 

I  means  or  end,  for  how  after  this  could  it  still  say, 
I  represent  on  earth  the  idea  of  the  independence  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  spirit,  and  its  triumphs  over 

[matter.    Who  could  say  even  which  had  triumphed 

rath  her,  spirit  or  matter,  or  even  which  triumph  it 

limkB  that  she  aimed  at  ?     She  has  with  her  own  bands 
her  credentials,  and  even  should  she  heap  vic- 

Ltory  on  victoiy,  no  one  is  justified  in  saying  that 
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it  u)  the  spirit  that  bas  triunipheil.     It  is  opoa 
every  unc  merely  t-o  see  policy  in  a  religion  that 
on  pfilitical  power,  and  most  assuredly  many  will 
not  fail  to  du  m. 

When  n^ligion  is  powerftd  it  is  power  that 
become  religion. 

Kever  haa  the  State  espoused  the  Christian  reli- 

I -giou,  but  only  its  shade  and  its  phantom.     It  has 

never  been  able  to  espouse  it,  except  despoiled  of  its 

jwanntinl  characters,  deprived  of  its  pecidiar  life,  or 

least  under  the  tacit  understanding  that  it  should 

'  give  free  scope  to  its  vital  energies,  but  confine 

"Qiein  within  certain  limits.     Christianity  has  never 

been  able  to  become  a  State  religion  except  on  the 

condition  of  being  sane,  not  "beside  itself;"  in  other 

words,  of  not  being  wlmt  it  is. 

Christian  policy  ceases  to  l»e  Christian  so  soon  as 
it  ceases  to  appear  strange  and  absurd  to  men  of  the 
world. 

Facts  have  a  language  of  their  own.  Now  wlmt 
says  this  fact  of  the  Church,  a  society  of  consciences 
governed  by  the  State,  a  society  of  interests?  this 
fact  of  the  institution,  that  recognises  no  other  truth 
than  usefulness  and  necessity,  deciding  none  the  leas 
what  concerns  absolute  truth  ?  this  fact  of  an  insti- 
tution, the  character  of  which  is  to  restrain  indivi- 
•luality,  intruding  itself  into  a  sphere  where  indivi- 
duality triumphs  in  the  very  limits  it  prescribes 
itaelf,  these  limits  being  of  its  own  prescription '  tliis 
fact  of  a  compulsory  society  directing  the  affairs  of  a 
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free  society  ?  this  fact,  in  a  word,  of  matter  governing 
mind?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  tliat  such  a  fact  will 
keep  silence  ?  No,  it  will  speak ;  it  wUl  declare  that 
religion  is  a  collective  affair,  which  is  false;  that 
society  as  society  has  a  religion;  that  spiritual  in- 
teresta  run  parallel  with  political,  which  is  false ; 
that  religion  jind  public  worsliip  form  a  part  of  civil 
obligations,  which  is  false ;  lastly,  as  we  have  so 
often  heard  say,  that  we  must  follow  the  religion  of 
our  fathers,  of  our  country,  the  official  religion  ;  that 
it  is  always  honourable  to  remain  faithful  to  it,  al- 
ways ignominious  to  abandon  it,  which  is  false, 
^hich  is  infinitely  and  shamefully  false. 

This  idea,  like  a  slow  and  obstinate  caries,  has 
made  incredible  ravages  in  the  human  conscience. 
Wliile  taking  care  not  to  threaten  external  liberty,  it 
has  dealt  terrible  blows  to  internal;  it  has  taken 
away  not  liberty,  indeed,  but  what  is  much  more,  the 
sentiment  and  idea  of  liberty.  It  has  dulled  con- 
sciences, attacked,  rooted  them  to  the  soil ;  has  made 
h  religion  the  growth  of  earth,  not  heaven ;  men  have 
Kttft  accustomed  to  receive  it  ready-made  from  the 
^Hpie  hands  that  regulate  police  and  taxation ;  they 
Bdo  not  80  much  believe  in  the  Word  of  God,  or  even 
"  in  a  Clmrch,  as  in  the  State ;  they  have  a  religious 
L  banneT,  the  State  has  one ;  were  it  to  change  that 
■  religion,  so  would  they;  nothing  in  the  dulled  and 
cauterised  conscience  would  warn  of  the  change  or 
the  diil'erence ;  men  would  accept  from  the  State  a 
new  definition  of  truth  as  well  (and  better)  as  a  new 
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division  of  parishes  ;  and  as  servitude  degraded 
to  the  dcj^roe  of  imikiiijj;  it^^elf  loved,  they  end 
becoming?  enihiisiustic  al)oul  tliis  Helotism  in  pro- 
portion to  ita  antiquity,  and  making  religion  a 
Uicn^  aflTiiir  of  prtsrripLion,  they  grow  sentimental 
aliuut  tliti  religion  of  their  fatliers,  without  even  in- 
(|uiriug  wlietlier  they  reaUy  hold  that  religion,  or 
Lave  indeed  any  religion  at  all. 

Tlie  crime  of  State  Churches  is  not  so  much  that  of 
preventing  the  display  as  preventing  the  formation 
of  convictions ;  their  crime  is  tacitly  to  deny  both 
conscience  and  religion. 

\Mien  an  institution  that  was  exchisively  spintual 
liegins  to  alfect  temporal  attributes,  a  violence  is  done 
to  its  inner  nature,  M^hich  throws  it  at  once  into  the 
last  extremities  of  disease. 

We  cannot  too  oft«n  repeat  it :  every  ecclesisiatical 
body,  even  the  miDSt  pious,  will  become  persecuting 
if  once  it  has  power  on  its  side. 

The  Gospel  is  in  every  point  the  reign  of  the 
rfipirit,  or  as  philosojihy  would  gladly  put  it.  the 
eigu  of  the  idea.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  consecrate 
and  realise  the  rights  and  the  powers  of  the  jjure 
idea.  Our  evil  nature  has  protected,  and  under  the 
two  forms  of  Catholicism  and  nationalism  has  once 
more  chained  spirit  to  matt-er.  In  tliis  clos<j  and 
fatal  conjunction  spirit  becomes  matter.  Alas  I  in 
all  forms  of  the  religious  institution  man  is  in  danger 
of  sacrificing  the  reality  to  the  form  ;  but  the  greater, 
the  more  universal  and  eternal  the  danger,  the  more 
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important  iB  it  not  to  create,  as  does  nationalism,  the 
5use  ijito  a  principle. 

Tliere  b  a  grave  error  in  looking  upon  the  Church 
one  of  the  establishments  of  the  State  —  like 
aools.  like  the  array, — and  in  believing  that  the 
lurch  is  to  expect  from  the  State  its  organisation 
its  laws.  The  Church  in  some  countries  has,  up 
I  a  certain  point,  founded  the  State,  or,  at  all  events, 
has  cemented  the  political  estAblishnients,  but  where 
is  it  that  the  State  has  founded  the  Church  ?  Its 
superior  in  dignity,  it  is  also,  if  we  look  to  dates,  at 
least  its  contemporary.  It  exists  by  and  for  itself, 
and  if  it  be  not  made  to  give  laws,  neither  is  it  mado 
to  receive  them. 

tAre  you  weU  aware  of  the  great  convenience  of 
religion  of  form  to  those  who  are  averee  to  real 
ligion  ?     The  fact  is,  that  by  filling  up  one  way  or 
ber  the  empty  space,  it  pix*vents  ftn}lhing  else  pene- 
trating there.     ^VTiat  do  you  suppose  certain  men 
when  tliey  say  that  it  is  desirable  a  people 
ould  have  a  religion  ?    They  mean,  that  a  religion 
[  the  best  preservation  against  the  religion ;  that  a 
relvjion  is  a  capsule  in  which  real  Christianity 
liceala  itself;  and  that  there  is  nothing  better  than 
ieath  that  represents  life.     Hence  it  is  that  sceptics 
ve  so  great  a  value  for  State  religion. 
|0h,  how  the  enemies  of  religion  must  laugh  in- 
ily,  and  with  each  other,  to  see  belie\nng  men, 
of  a  Iij^ocriticol  re^spect,  accept  for  reli^non  a 
iiat  compromises,  and  homage  that  enchains  it  I 
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It  must  not  1)6  imagined  thAt  the  reaped, 
above  all,  the  love  of  a  yjpople  for  a  religious  instit 
tion  is  any  stronger  and  deeper  because  it  sees 
gpirituttl  institution  in  regular  relations  with  the 
poral  power;  the  people  haa  surer  instincts  on  thi^ 
head.     It  htw  a  r      '^  ^       '  ^       '     1.  for 

external  power  ai!  _  liLsj 

and  no  other,  it  respecta  the  official  religion  and 
authorised  pastor.    It  looks  with  much  the  same  ( 
upon  its  pastor  and  its  mayor.    And  yet  I  am  no 
sure  of  this ;   the  pastor  has  pretensions  tliat  th^ 
mayor  has  not;  he  wants  men's  hearts,  and  want 
them  hy  law.    This  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  the 
A  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  strong  only  by  that  raor 
authority  for  which  no  other  can  lie  a  8ul*stitute.  nayj 
which  all  other  only  injures  by  seeking  to  add  it 
thereto. 

We  must  not  deny  the  service  that  the  Chur 
rendered  to  Eunipean  populations  by  assuming 
public  position,  but  neither  must  we  foi^et  what 
price  the  children  have  paid  for  service  rendered 
their  fathers. 

We  can  only  pretend  in  political  matters  to  lel 
tive  tjuth  and  relative  good.     But  absolute  truth  i 
absolute  good  being  the  pn.ipor  object  of  religion, 
religious  system  which  is  false  and  corrupt  is  muc 
more  so  than  a  political  system  of  the  same  qtialit 
and  in  this  point  of  "laew  the  system  of  Church  St^t« 
is  much,  leas  worthy  of  indulgence  than  the  fei: 
8  v  stem. 
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people   that  has  abdicated  its  most  precioiia 

Silties ;  that  has  sun-endered  into  the  hands  of  th« 
State  the  individual  right  of  opinion^  must  needs 
become  a  frivolous  people. 

Looking  at  the  innumerable  evils  of  which  religitm 
hiw  been  either  the  pretext  or  tlie  instrument,  let 
ns  refer  their  cause  to  that  fatal  error  which  has 
established  between  the  two  independent  institutions 
of  Church  and  State  forced  and  inevitably  mischie- 
vous relations,  which,  in  substituting  physical  em- 
pire for  mere  intluence,  has  distorted  and  pei-verted 
the  character  of  both  institutions  at  once. 

To  protect  without  conviction  is  hypocrisy;  to  per- 
secute witiiont  conviction  is  to  join  violence  to 
hypocrisy ;  to  carry  on  a  fanatical  course  of  action 
in  a  spirit  of  indiflerence  is  the  part  of  a  shame- 
less Machiavellianism.  Now,  how  many  times 
Lbave  Governments  presented  us  with  this  spec- 
Btacle  I  or  rather,  where  is  it  that  they  have  not  pre- 
r    sent^d  it? 

Policy,  in  playing  the  part  of  religion,  has  forced 
religion  to  become  a  policy ;  but  each  htvs  degraded 
itself  by  this  conduct,  and  the  latter  more  than  the 
liormer. 

What  we  caa  never  forgive  to  tlic  union  wc  speak 
of,  is  not  all  the  calamities,  of  which  the  very  image 
alarms  us,  it  is  the  having  corrupted  men  by  demo- 

i'sing  the  two  institutions  which  serve  as  the  basis 
y^f  social  life  ;  I  mean  religion  and  politics. 

The  greatest  crime  of  the  alliance  is  to  have  low- 
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ered  characten.  and    falsified   ideas,   bj 
bypocri^  and  basing  institutions  on 


(2.)  Existing  RekUioiu. 

Tiie  union  of  Church  and  State  nnw-a-days 
lica  pretty  nearly  the  contrary  to  what  it  signified  tmd| 
Oonstantine;  and  the  same  men  who  would  have  aba 
dered  then  at  assistiiig  at  the  signature  of  the  coH 
tract,  now  advise  and  insist  u[)on  carnir  " 
same  enmity  wliiclj  of  old  wished  to  ha^ 
out  of  the  State,  grown  more  dear-sigbled 
Mishes  to  have  it  in  the  State.  With  the  ^ceptioa  ( 
this  untruth,  candour  and  openness  everywhere! 
vail,  and  the  position  of  Christianity,  becomin^l 
more  defined,  is  that  of  an  old  man  grown 
some,  whose  ungrateful  family,  impatient  to  inherif 
hi8  property,  complain  of  his  long  life. 

The  system  of  State  Churches  can  no  longer  be 
defended  in  our  day  as  it  used  to  be  formerly;  certaifl 
aiguments  have  become  impossible.  And  in  general, 
indeed,  it  defends  itself  less  than  it  attacks,  content- 
ing itself  for  the  most  part  with  contesting  the  worth. 
and,  above  all,  the  possibility  of  the  opposite  sj'StflDB 
propo8{A(l.  and  tiying  to  establish  by  way  of  exclusion  ' 
the  right  that  is  denied  to  it. 

There  was.  long  ago,  a  religion  of  the  masses,  i^ 
collective  faith,  compact  and  indivisible,  which,  Iik« 
a  mighty  torrent,  swept  all  minrls  along.  Unbelief. 
wetricted  to  the  depths  of  the  heart,  hardly  took 
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account  of  itself  j  was  veiled  from  its  own  eyes;  no'.v 
it  knows,  avows,  and  measures  itself.  In  general, 
men  believe  better,  but  there  are  fewer  believere, 
at  least,  fewer  unqualified  believers.  Faith  is  no 
longer  to  be  taken  for  granted,  can  no  longer  be 
insisted  upon ;  neither  the  quality  of  citizen,  nor  even 
of  public  official,  implies  that  of  believers;  religion,  in 
a  word,  has  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  exi- 
gencies of  ci\al  life. 

Truth  is  always  equal  to  itself;  but  truth  bus  its 
time^  and  seasons.  K  the  universality  of  rebgious 
belief,  if  a  universal  adherence  to  the  theocratic 
principle,  formerly  rendered  the  union  inevitable,  what 
a  time  is  ours  for  theocracy  ;  and  how  evidently  the 
religious  condition  of  men's  minds  all  over  Europe 
demands  the  separation  of  tlie  two  classes!  That  is 
the  principle  of  our  resurrection,  that  henceforth  the 
form  that  Christianity  must  take,  that  is  the  earnest 
of  its  future!  It  would  perish  in  relations,  the  false- 
ness of  which  becomes  even  more  palpable  and  re- 
volting ;  but  it  will  uot  perish,  because,  like  Samson, 
it  will  break  the  rotten  cords  that  bind  it. 

Every  ruin  is  touching,  and  for  the  mtyority  of 
men  hope  is  less  beautilul  than  memory.  We  who 
speak  belong  to  such  men,  and  perhaps  we  have 
drunk  more  deeply  of  this  cup  than  any  one  of  them. 
But  the  axe  has  been  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
.  .  .  .  Our  temporising  would  avert  nothing,  and. 
indeed,  speaking  openly,  does  anything  remain  to 
destroy? 
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Tho  caodif]  partisans  of  th<j  union  mu^:  -uil 

by  confessing  it,  between  Church  and  :>u;;<^  liaan 
u  nowhere  union,  but  only  arramfftmmi,  in  vhidi 
principlea  go  for  nothing ;  morally,  Uie  sepamticoi  is 
already  consnmmated. 

\^y  the  avowal  and  conaent  of  the  partisans  of  the 
union,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  are  prutty  well 
detached  from  each  other.  This  principle,  which  iM 
nftthing  but  the   >--^  ''-  r'    -  •  \A(*,  and 

\vhi<!>ti  mtikes  the  < '  ucvnthe 

old  and  new  dispensation,  has  slowly  and  laborioualy 
hollowed  out  its  channel  in  societj',  and  the  stream, 
after  ha^'ing  long  covered  an  indefinite  space,  can  no 
longer  flow  eUewhere. 

About  the  time  of  great  innovations,  the  idea  from 
whence  they  are  to  spring  is  in  the  atnioephore; 
inhale  it  with  the  air;  it  germinates  uncon- 
cioasly  even  in  the  minds  most  opposed  to  it :  for  if 
they  do  not  hold  that  particular  opinion,  they  have  a 
thousand  others  that  lead  to  it  unawares.  So  it  i» 
with  the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual ;  its 
triumph  is  secured ;  and  I  am  entitled  to  declare  that 
nothing  remains  to  us  but  to  make  the  incline  more 
easy,  and  the  only  way  of  doing  so  is  to  prepare  men's 
miiids  for  the  event 

Just  as  a  Oovemment  must  not  adopt  Christianity, 
which  is  too  special  for  deists,  so  neither  must  il 
luliipt  deism,  which  is  too  general  for  Cliristians.  A 
iJovemment  doing  either  the  one  or  the  other,  pikrti- 
cularisea,  excludes. 
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Some  persons  have  brought  forw'ard  an  idea  which 
)>aa  very  little  solidity  about  it,  nay,  which  is  not 
even  specious ;  they  have  proposed  that  the  State 
should  have  a  religion  which  might  be  that  of  all 
possessing  any  religion,  or  rather,  which  should  be 
container!  in  all  religions.  But  they  have  forgotten 
that  this  general  religion,  by  the  veiy  fact  of  being 
provided  with  a  form  and  an  establisliment,  would 
ige  from  general  to  particular,  from  negative  to 

litive,  since  it  would  be  more  or  less  exclusive 
of  the  special  forms,  which  beHeve  themselves  the 
only  true,  or  the  only  ones  identical  with  truth. 

The  idcta  of  submitting  religion  to  rule  must  strike 
us  by  iU  opposition  to  the  spirit  which  more  and 
more  dominates  the  world-  Everything  t-ends  to 
restrict  the  sphere  of  authority,  and  to  reduce  the 
nxunber  of  its  exclusive  attributes.  The  Goveniment 
is  only  supposed  to  take  charge  of  what  indivi<inals 
cannot.  It  enters  into  the  modem  idea  of  society  to 
be — I  vniX  not  say  as  weakly,  but  as  little  governed 
as  possible.  Men  are  anxious  that  the  spontaneity  of 
human  nature  should  find  space  and  material;  that 
general  intei-ests  should  occupy  the  tliought  and 
heart  of  inclivi<luals  who  have  no  public  functions 
connected  with  them;  that  society  should  freely 
advance,  and  transform  itself  under  the  seal  of  a  few 
general  convictions,  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  attack. 
This  is  not  an  abstract  thought,  but  a  part  of  the 
life  and  instinct  of  modem  societies.  Can  it  then  be, 
that  what  there  is  of  most  intimate  and  spontaneous 
fi  B 
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m  man— the  one  thing  which,  iu  its  principle 
development,  is   the   mci6t  completely  alien  to 
oonxM  of  this  world,  which,  iu  a  tuai«rial 
occupies  no  room  in  it,  links  itself  with  notliing.  and 
]>revents  nothing,  that  this  one  thing,  of  all  othcrBj 
should  be  put  under  tutelage  ?    Whence  coiues  thisJ 
<liflerence  ?    If  religion  be  thus  treated,  is  it  because] 
it  is  so  much  loved,  or  so  much  feared  ? 

l^heoretically  the  State  has  returned  within  its  own  j 
limits,  and  confines  itself  even  more  exactly  within  1 
them. 

Liberalism  is  perfectly   in   accordance   wuii   unsi 
tendency  of  minds  and  institutions, of  which,  perhaps,  | 
it  is  the  most  correct  name ;  radicalism,  bom  enemy  i 
of  individuality,  may,  indeed,  for  a  time  act  inxfrsely 
upon  men's  minds;  but  modem  thought,  permeated  as 
it  is  yrith  this  generous  sap,  will  finally  prevoiL    In* 
dividuality  will  continue  at  the  basis  of  society,  and 
the  ancient  State,  ^-ith  its  poetic  grandeur,  will  re- 
main a  memory  of  the  past 

The  ancient  or  pagan  State  was,  indeed,  capable  of  | 
absorbing  the  whole  man,  because  individual  religion, 
that  of  the  conscience,  did  not  as  yet  exists  The 
masses  had  a  religion,  the  individual  had  none 
Religion,  therefore,  entered  without  obstacle  into  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  or  rather,  it  already  found 
itself  there.  The  State,  more  or  less,  had  made  it, 
and  made  it  day  by  day ;  each  one  received  it  at  its 
hands.  The  great  miity,  of  which  8«jme  tell  us,  was 
then  possible  in  tlie  State;  and  the  State  oould  present 
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as  the  consimunution  of  man,  or  as  man  himself^ 
lo  the  gi-eat  Uijmy,  no  doubt,  of  the  most  important 
developments  of  which  man  is  susceptible. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  is  the  first  of  human 
institutions,  the  noblest  of  human  achievements ;  but 
it  is  nothing  m«jre.  Man  makes  the  State,  not  the 
State  man.  Man  is  found  in  his  entirety  only  in 
man.  Tlie  State,  man's  production,  instrument,  and 
means,  proceeds  from  him,but  is, nevertheless,  external 
to  hiju,  as  the  universe,  proceeding  from  God,  is  for 
all  that  not  God.  Such  is  the  characteristic  of  mo- 
dem civilisation  and  politics.  Such  is  the  immense 
difiference  between  oar  age  and  pagan  ages. 


k 


(3.)  Separation :  ImportaTice  of  the  Question — Proofs 
in/avatir  of  Sep<iration — The  Nature  of  Man  and 
of  tJu  Gospel — Protection  and  Persecution — The 
Individual  and  Society  with  regard  to  Religion 
— Objations  against  Separation — The  true  rcla^ 
iion  of  Church  and  State,  and  their  results. 

He  who  does  not  share  our  convictions  on  this 
liead  neither  understands  man  nor  Christianity,  He 
does  not  even  know,  or  forgets,  the  lessons  of  history, 
which  invariably  shows  us  religion  recovering  new 
life  in  proportion  as  it  withdraws  out  of  the  State's 
Bp}iere  of  attraction,  and  the  State  withering  and 
paralysing  whatever  it  t^>uchea  in  the  spiritual  do- 
nuitiL  ^\^len  Bonaparte  restored  altars,  he  did  not 
zestore  religion;  she  was  x-ecovering  without  him;  he 
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stifled  her  in  the  parple.  and  under  his  icj  hand 
mcnxl  oil,  thst  had  bogon  to  flow  in  the  firo  of 
irti  soon  seen  to  ooni^  AgUB- 

The  distinction  of  the  two  upberw,  political 
leli^oufl,  has  made  rapid  way.    Day  by  day  it 
beeonio  more  severe  land  exacting.     It  is  inip(*riotu,| 
it  trath  oii^ht  to  Ijo  ;  it  is  fertile  as  truth.  ....  It] 
was  the  want,  the  va^e  ^C9%  of  all  agiia ;  it  is  the 
discovi^ry  nnd  tlw  glory  of  our  own,  whicli,  with  eyea 
nuMd  to  hwivcn,  may  h-gitimaUsly  exclaim,  with  the  j 
geometrician  of  Syracuse — Eurtka  I 

Let  08  not  then  be  told  that  we  are  amusing  oor^  j 
telvet  with  a  aeconJary  question,  or  one  of  meroj 
oiganiaation ;  as  we  conceive  of  it,  it  ia  n^Mthisr  a' 
matter  of  organisation  nor  of  secondary  importanoe ; 
it  affects  the  very  foundations  of  religion,  and,  accord- 
ing to  U9,  affects  tlicm  tr)  sur.h  a  degree,  that  a  doubt 
respecting  the  tnith  of  that  which  we  have  dared  to 
undertake  the  advocacy,  would  imply  to  our  minda  « 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself;  for  all  the 
olijoctions  that  wo  have  ever  heard  urged  against  out 
principle.^  liave  esfwcially  distressed  us,  as  containing, 
although  unconsciously  to  their  promulgators,  a  secret 
tlistnistof  Chri8tianity,an  implicit  negation  of  the  truth. 
We  have  always  felt  that  the  principles  of  ou^adve^ 
saries  did  it  injustice,  while  ours  rendered  it  homage. 

Separation  is  the  morality  of  the  Church,  or  oac 

Laection  of  it   The  Christian  Church,  as  well  tw  the  in- 

dividual  Christian,  is  called  upon  to  come  out  of  the 

world,  and  its  manner  of  coming  out  of  it  is  to 
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itself  from  the  State    Such  is  its  duty,  and 
such  the  mode  of  that  duty.     It  is  not  therefore  with 

I  ecclesiastical  policy,  but  vnih  a  moral  questioD,  that 
we  deal  And  what  form  in  religion  is  more  appro- 
priate to  life,  cornea  more  near  to  life,  than  morality  ? 
And  how  should  any  one  dare  to  apply  to  this  form, 
morality,  the  sent^jnce  we  are  now  discussing :  "  the 
form  does  not  give  the  life,"  since  this  fonn  makes 

^  part  of  the  life,  since  this  form  is  the  life  itself.  Can 
morality  be  put  out  of  court  by  an  ai-gimicnt  like 
1  ?  We  ourselves,  if  our  theory  concerns  morality, 
we  help  pleading  its  cause,  or  can  we  plead  it 
with  too  much  ardour  and  persistency  ?  Let  people 
say  whatever  they  will  about  the  probable  result 
of  the    situation    that    we    wish    the    Chureh    to 

I  occupy,    we    have    nothing  to    do  with  balancing 

I  mere  conjectures ;  the  question  regards  a  duty  that 

'  the  Church  has  long  ignored,  that  the  Church  is  at 
length  to  fultil ;  and  never  can  we  be  persuaded  that 

\  in  recalling  the  Church  to  its  duty,  we  merely  pro- 

I  cure  it  a  new  form,  and  do  nothmg  for  its  life. 

If  I  could  believe  it  were  given  to  any  one  to  have 

I  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  genealogy  of  his  opinions, 
I  should  say  that  that  of  separation  between  Church 
and  State  sprang  up  in  me  from  the  simple  considera- 

t  tion  of  human  nature  and  the  study  of  the  GospeL 
The  primary  interest  of  a  spiiitual  institution  is 

I  to  avoid  all  contact,  and  still  more  all  commerce 
with  II  temporal  institution,  founded  upon  a  principle 

'  so  different  to  its  own. 
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Til  iik'jitiry  the  Church  with  the  State  l9  m  lur^, 
not  ciuly  the  (>UI,  but  the  probatioo  of  mim ;  thai  is 
to  say,  the  deaign  of  God,  who  has  chosen  to  lender 
man  nspon&iMe,  and  could  only  do  eo  by  rendering 
him  individual,  and  oonsequontly,  by  making  re- 
ligion A  (untt<.>r  uf  moiul  ctulaluty,  not  oviapoweriiig 
evidence. 

Tlie  Gos)>el  had  no  need  to  protest  against ! 
ism,  for  the  Gospel  is  that  veiy  protesUitiQB»<j 
latlier,  ia  a  protc^tution  against  a  religiooa 
of  which  nationalism  ia,  in  truth,  only  a  form^or 
a  manifestation — a  confuaion,  namely,  between  the 
domain  of  nature  and  grace,  the  domain  of  matter 
and  mind.  In  raising  itself  above  this  point  of  view, 
which  is  that  of  all  human  religion,  and  from  which 
be  Jewish  even  had  not  entirely  freed  itself,  the 

(iristian  law  struck  from  very  far  and  from  very 
liigh,  and,  as  it  were,  unintentionally,  at  the  8)'»teiu 
of  nationality  in  religion,  or  of  national  religion. 
Altsorhed  in  a  more  general  idea,  the  latter  waa 
involved  in  the  condemnation  of  that  idea,  without 
even  coming  in  for  tlie  honour  of  being  itaelf 
named. 

In    cimsoqueuce    of    the   nnginul    tiiU,    ctr   taa 
human   imtun?  as  it  is,  there  ih  a  duality 
man  and  socjiety;  and  upon  certain  points,  to  use 

tiolastic  language,  this  duality  is  irreducible.  I  am 
not  aurpriseil ;  I  am  not  much  annoyed  at  it«  being 
denied-  I  should  n'get  to  aee  men  make  up  their 
mind  readily  to  the  fact.     I  am  almost  gUd  that 
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they  should  exclaim  against  it  I  only  deny  that  it 
shows  much  maturity  of  mind  to  do  this,  and  1  am 
a  little  offended  when  it  ia  a  Christian  who  tlius 
exclaims ;  for  a  Christian  believes  in  a  generic  fall 
and  in  individual  restoration.  He  has,  therefore,  not 
indeed  exclusively,  but  eminently,  reasons  thoroughly 
to  agree  in  our  doctrine. 

In  every  member  of  society  there  are  two  distinct 
beings,  one  of  whom  is  by  his  physical  nature  and  his 
temporal  relations  entangled  in  the  bonds  of  civil 
society,  and  one  who,  as  regards  his  faith  and  hi.s 
hope,  belongs  only  to  God  anel  to  himself,  The 
State  has  something  io  demand  from  the  first, 
nothing  from  the  second. 

For  all  of  us  there  is  a  birth  according  to  the  flesh, 
for  a  certain  number  a  biith  according  to  the  spirit. 
Now  civil  society,  which  embraces  without  distinc- 
tion aU  human  individuals  bom  on  the  same  soil,  is 
it  bom  of  the  spirit  or  the  flesh  ?  We  must  either 
reply  that  it  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  or  eflace  from  the 
Gospel  the  distinction  between  the  two  births.  Con- 
sequently, then,  the  human  individual,  capable  of  a 
second  birth,  is  endowed  with  a  capacity  which  so- 
ciety does  not  share.  So  considerable  a  difference  as 
this  sufficiently  attests  that  man  and  society  are  two. 

The  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  Church  were 
those  when,  denuded  of  all  human  help,  it  had  entirely 
to  depend  upon  the  support  of  its  God. 

Christianity  is  only  as  pure  as  it  possibly  can  be 
im  the  world. 
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There  is  permanent  opposition  and  hostili:^  be- 
tween Christianity  on  one  hand,  and  tlia  natanl 
man  on  the  other  (I  say  the  natand,  and  not  tltt 
wicked  or  vicious  man) ;  so  that^  as  long  as  the 
natural  man  shall  be  in  foioe  in  the  woildy  spintDal 
Christians  Vill  be  in  a  state  of  proecription,  and,  in 
some  respects,  disinherited ;  whanoe  it  followB  that 
their  alliance,  in  their  capacity  of  Chzistiana,  with  a 
society  on  which  the  natural  man  ImpTDnnoa  Us 
character  and  his  tendencies,  is  equivalent  to  a 
dialogue  between  two  interlocutoia  who  do  not 
understand  each  other's  langnaget,  to  an  <m»«^h*«f» 
between  two  individuals  divided  in  opinion  and 
interest. 
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baa  a  religion, — it  may  contest  and  refuse  to  indi- 
viditals  the  exercise  of  their  own,  in  virtue  of  the 
same  principle  on  which  expropriation  for  grounds 
of  pulilic  utility  is  based.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
alxlirate  this  senseless  claim ;  if,  keeping  out  of  the 
pole  whcre'religious  parties  stiiiggle,  it  solemnly  says 
to  them,  as  Jesus  Christ  to  the  two  disputants, 
"  Who  made  me  a  ruler  and  a  judge  over  you  ?"  we 
do  not  positively  decide  that  it  will  thereby  render 
the  recurrence  of  deplorable  excesses  perfectly  im- 
possible, but  we  think  we  may  affirm  that  there  will 
be  an  immense  difference  between  excesses  acci- 
dentally committed,  and  in  flagrant  violation  of  rights, 
and  those  same  excesses  admitted  in  principle,  erected 
into  dogmas,  and  paused  into  laws. 

If  the  State,  whoso  element  is  constraint,  should 
bind  its  penal  sanction,  or  the  weight  of  its  mat<.'rial 
influence,  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  on  its  side  shoidd  impress  a  sacred  character 
oil  the  injunction  of  the  civil  power,  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  room  for  spontaneity,  any  asylimi  for 
liberty ;  the  whole  ground  would  be  invaded,  until 
thought,  that  no  fetters  can  hold  for  ever,  should  force 
the  State,  or  rather  aid  it,  to  free  itself  from  the  gnisp 
of  the  Church.  Thus  came  about,  at  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  not  the  sudden  death,  but  the  slow 
ay  of  theocracy. 

low  right  we  seem  to  be  when  we  are  persecuted! 
how  wrong  when  we  persecute  I 

In  religion,  the  protection  of  civil  authority  adds  no 
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itieBgtli  to  the  ■troo^  bat  it  ixuavMeB  the 

of  the  insk.    It  does  not  mppeal  to  the  spontaneity 

of  the  one.  it  stifiM  the  Uttk  of  it  Uui  the  other  had 


To 


for  woj  belief  whatsoever. 


pt  protectioa 
to  iux«pt>  IS  a  ooiueqiieDe«,  the  n^t  to  peneeut'- 

We  will  not  have  j  for  the  venr  «**(•» 

that  we  resist  i)«rsecuL..i. ,    ^.r,  from  the  right  U> 

(protect,  there  inevitaUy  flows  an  equal  right  to 
fllBecata  Men  may  try  to  limit  this  tighl;  to  cat 
it  flhort  at  the  point  where  prcitection  ends ;  to  fothU 
its  going  licyond  ;  but  this  limitation  is  aibitranr,  and 
it  is  impossible  logically  to  say  bow  the  right  of 
pereecuting  can  be  denied  to  society  when  once  the 

.ri){ht  of  protecting  has  l)cen  recognised.     Even  the 

f  Idea  of  such  Umitoliun  l)elc)ng«  Xd  modem  timea  The 
dijfl  m  not  very  distant  wlien  six-iety,  not  iodeed 
more  reaaonable,  but  certainly  more  logical,  arrogiited 
to  itself  and  exercised  that  right,  disputed  in  o«r 
time  in  virtue  of  a  probably  gratuitous  distinction. 
If  the  State  be  the  man,  it  ought  to  persecute ;  and 
in  peraecuting  it  does  nothing  more  than  fulfil  the 
preoept,  •'  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and 
cast  it  from  thee  :  if  thy  hand  ofieml  thee,  cut  it  off." 
Tlie  first  service,  or  rather  the  first  homage,  thai 

1  religion  demands  from  you,  the  sign  by  which  she 
will  recognise  you  as  her  own,  is  your  abstaining, 
in  your  character  of  earthly  powers,  from  aft'onliiig 
her  your  assiatance :  thus  to  aid  is  to  betray  ber. 

If  persecution  brings  with  it  graces,  of  which  time* 
of  iK?ace  know  nothing,  it  has  its  dangers  too,  to  which 
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;  is  not  exposed.    In  the  tumult  and  dust  of  con- 

ct,  the  forms  of  objects  change  or  get  obscured,  the 

id  grows  excited,  and  the  flesh  exasperated  ;  and  if 

jie  side,  one  hemisphere  of  truth  then  disclose  itself 

our  eyes,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  another 

itself.    Made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels, 

I  men,  but  above  all  to  oureelves,  we  shall  perhaps 

jd  some  difliculty  in  guarding  against  pride. 

I  If  persecution  endured  have   such  dangei-s,  what 

not  be  the  dangers  of  persecution  courted,  or 

at  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  dangers  of  a  perse- 

ktion  to  which  we  have  not  chosen  to  oppose  the 

ckler  of  truth  ?    No  tribulation  is  good  for  us  if, 

Btead  of  coming  from  God,  it  cornea  from  our- 

Jves. 

I  "When  an  individual  becomes  a  Chiistian  it  is 

iigh  com'iction;   it  is  because  he  feds  himself 

strained  to  it;    he  yields  to  something  stronger 

a,  and  yet  one  with,  himself, — to  conscience :  but 

ben  the  State  becomes  Christian  it  is  not  from  con- 

ence,  since  it  has  none;  it  is,  however  the  case 

iy  be  represented,  from  the  consideration  of  the 

Ivantages  expected  from  the  alliance.     Now,  con- 

aably  vnXh  the  nature  of  the  State,  these  ad- 

[itages  cannot  be  the  same  that  the  Church  pursues. 

I  marriage  is,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Sute  a 

aary  match,  a  match  of  interest  and  expediency. 

jTe  know  what  is  the  fate  of  such  unions. 

[The  State,  in  order  to  suit  man  who  has  religion, 

[jht  itself  to  have  none.     Here  is  tlie  difference 
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whiob  ocmstitotes  hannonj ;  it  is  lh«  aUscnoe  in  imo 
of  vhtt  is  praseot  in  the  other  thai  makes  their 
ooTTMpondenoe ;  and  the  more  the  State  wishes  to  be, 
what  only  the  man  can  be,  the  less  will  it 
sent  him. 

The  individual  alone  knows  religion  as  :ii  r  .; 
To  know  ruligion  as  means  is  not  to  know  it  ..v  r^ 
%iou  ;  it  is  necesstirily  to  maltreat  it  This  is  why. 
vrhether  pniUM'tirig  or  pewecuting.  the  society  thsl 
mwldlcs  with  religion  inevitably  maltivats  it 

Civil  socioty.  when  it  asstunea  a  religiutxs  chazactsr. 
denies  individuality,  and  consequently  rcligion ;  tbs 
Church,  on  the  contrary,  seta  out  from  the  assofflih 
tion  of  individuality,  and  it  lb  on  this  conditiaci  thftt 
it  deserves  the  name  of  a  religious  society. 

Society  is  a  being  or  a  £act  There  is  no  mi-Hiittia, 
and  we  most  needs  allow  that  if  it  be  a  being,  maa 
is  not  one  ;  if  it  be  man,  man  is  man  no  longei;  luu 
only  the  vain  semblance  of  humanity.  Theie 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  sharing;  the  one  neoes* 
sarily  becomes  all  that  tlie  otlier  no  h)nger  is»  the 
one  ceases  to  be  what  the  oilier  becomes.  If  society 
be  a  being  it  is  evexything ;  if  not  everything  it  it 
only  a  fact,  and  tlie  man  remains  entire  in  man :  w« 
niust  absolutely  choose  here. 

Society  is  not  the  whole  of  man,  but  only  all  men. 
Society  is  what  all  men  share  in  conmion ;  not  ftU 
that  one  man  can  have  in  common  with  another 
man,  but  a  portion  more  or  less  great,  and  in  no  awe 
one   which  is   by  its   natui^   inalienable.      Society 
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its  to  this — A  man  seeking  a  support  and  a 
apleinent  in  another  man,  and  offering  himself  to 

\  Lira  under  the  same  character. 

The  it?al  persona  of  which  a  people  is  composed 

[iave  placed  in   common   all  they   could  so   place. 

1  This  mass  of  interests  and  affections,  of  fears  and 

i  hopes,  of  prejudices  even,  common  to  all,  creates  a 
kind  of  individual  nationality;  but  the  individual  has 
nevex  been  able  to  throw  into  the  common  fund  what 
does  not  belong  to  him,  what  was  only  given  to  him 
upon  condition  of  never  being  alienated,  what  does 

[not  belong  to    his   jurisdiction,   but  imder  whose 

I  jurisdiction  he,  on  the  contrary,  is,  namely,  truth  and 

iGod. 

If  there  be  in  man  as  an  individual  an  inalien- 
able, inviolable  element,  which  cannot  form  part  of 
any  community,  it  is  clear  that  this  element,  re- 
maining the  peculiar  property  of  each  individual, 
withdrawn  by  lum  beyond  the  reach  of  any  usurpa- 
tion, will  not  be  represented  in  the  State  on  any  con- 
dition, or  under  any  form,  and  that  the  Stiito  will  be 
man,  if  you  will,  but  with  tliis  one  element  less.  All 
consciences  would  need  to  be  identical,  or  in  other 
words,  there  would  be  in  all  men  alike  one  and 
the  same  conscience,  were  it  possible  for  it  to  trans- 
plant itself  into  the  social  institution  and  become 
itfl  conscience.  Kow,  evidently  it  is  not  so,  unless 
society,  in  lieu  of  being  a  concoui*se  of  individuali- 
ties, hie  their  absorption,  or  rather  their  absolute 
negation. 
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The  State  cannot  have  a  Feligioii  if  indxridoib 
Imve  one,  and  can  only  liave  ooa  on  oonditum  <f 
iudividualB  having  none,  iintal  &  moral  minote  shall 
reduce  the  consciences  of  all  to  umoD.  But  so  Im^ 
as  this  ndrocle  do  not  tako  place,  nn;^n  rtm^aiTttM 
man,  man  having  a  religion,  the  State  can  ha;vB  hum 

Conscience  would  not  be  oonacieiioe  won  it  to 
sacrifice  even  its  weakest  part  Bat  to  nj  toA, 
it  has  no  part ;  it  is  one  and  indiTisible.  How  ft 
must  be  with  the  conscience  of  society  as  wiQi  tibifc 
of  the  individual,  if  indeed  sodefy  have  a  «^A"fwiwMP; 
it  must  be  all  or  nothing.  It  abaoiba,  or  lathai;  ft 
denies  that  of  the  individual  Between  the  kttar 
and  society  there  intervenes  social  neceeilLty  &r  ths 
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omnipotence  to  omnipotence;  impossible  to  suppose 
that  from  all  the  individual  and  various  consciences 
a  social  conscience  will  result.  What  mysteiy,  or 
rather  what  nonsense,  are  you  proposing  to  us  here  I 
No ;  if  society  have  a  conscience  at  all,  it  is  on 
cxjndition  of  the  individual  having  none ;  and  con- 
fidence being  the  seat  of  religion,  if  society  be  re- 
ligious, the  individual  is  not  so. 

Out  conscience  does  not  rank  among  those  posses- 
sions of  which  we  may  dispose  at  our  pleasure: 
conscience  is  not  oure,  it  is  not  even  wt;  it  is  an 
authority  residing  within  us ;  it  is  the  organ  of  the 
Divinity  in  our  souls;  it  is  the  supreme  law,  the 
law  of  laws.  To  give  up  our  conscience  is  to  give 
up  God.     Society  may  never  exact  this. 

We  may  say  that  all  religion  deserving  the  name 
professes  the  sovereignty  of  conscience ;  for  what  is 
religion  but  a  reservation  made  by  the  social  man  in 
favour  of  a  portion  of  himself,  that  he  neither  will 
nor  can  yield  up  to  political  society,  namely,  his 
conscience?  This  is  the  vital  principle  of  all  reli- 
gion, the  refuge  of  individuality,  which,  without  this, 
would  be  too  easily  absorbed  into  the  social  unity; 
so  that  we  may  well  say,  that  without  religion  one 
of  the  most  solid  guarantees  of  human  liberty  would 
be  irrevocably  lost. 

I,  for  my  part-,  believe  that  if  there  be  a  dogma  that 
threatens  the  existence  of  the  State  it  is  much  rather 
the  dogma  of  a  blind  and  passive  obedience,  the 
dogma  that  annuls  conscience.    The  true  enemies 
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of  the  8Ute  are  tlu-y  whn  U^ach  that  when  tht* 
prince  speaka,  cnnscitriu:^  \a  in  be  silent,  or  wiui. 
strangely  nanx^wing  the  arena  of  momlity,  profesg 
.that  there  is  no  al)»o1ute  obligjition  but  th^t  uf 
obeying  the  Government ;  tliat  all  other  obligatiiios 
have  merely  a  relative  value,  and  that  Uil*  civil 
Qovemment  in  the  source  and  rule  of  all  mondity. 
These  are  the  doctrines  that  niin  States. 

Numbers  siguify  Uttle  fto  long  as  it  be  not  proved 
that»number8  make  truth ;  if  this  be  not  proved,  all 
those  individuals  that  are  opposed  to  me  amumit 
only  Ui  one.  1  have  never  more  than  one  before  me 
at  a  time ;  1  have  only  ffot  to  measure  myself  with 
the  first,  then  the  second,  then  the  third,  and  bo  oo; 
the  question  ia  only  between  me  and  another  man, 
and  the  question  thus  put,  it  is  evident  that  I  am 
left  free.  One  man  in  matters  of  religion  is  worth 
another,  and  no  more ;  no  one  will  pretend  to  tell  WA 
that  that  other  man  represents  me;  I  can  surely 
represent  myself,  and  if  I  agree  to  his  opinion  on 
any  subject  soever,  it  is  not  to  that  man  I  submit 
myself,  but  to  the  truth. 

Consciences  cannot  l>e  agglomerated  and  weighed 
against  consciences  ;  it  is  always  an  individaul 
opinion  that  is  accid«.?ntally  found  to  be  the  oj)ini(m 
of  a  certain  number ;  nay,  I  go  further,  the  opinion 
of  a  whole  people,  were  it  possible  that  one  opinion 
could  bo  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  which 
a  people  is  composed,  could  no  more  Ikj  rendered 
authoritative    on   a  single  individual  than  can  thtt 
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opinion  of  a  single  individual  upon  a  whole  people, 
unless  the  enormous  paradox  of  niunbers  making 
oith  be  admitted;  for  the  State  can  only  urge  in 
OUT  of  its  religious  competence  one  of  these  two 
maxims, — either  the  State,  as  such,  is  in  possession 
of  truth,  is  inspirefl,  is  an  apostle ;  or.  niuuber  and 
force  constitute  truth.  But  if  truth  does  not  find  its 
seal  in  numbers,  I  am  right  in  drawing  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  government  of  one  man  and  many ; 
and  in  all  cases  alike  I  see  one  man  (whether  he  have 
many  accomplices  or  not)  obliging  a  people  to  put  on 
his  conscience  ;  for  such,  on  the  part  of  each  member 
of  the  Government,  is  the  real  fact,  a  fact  of  which 
each  is  aware  and  has  tlie  whole  responsibility.  Now 
the  question  is,  do  you  admit  that  a  man,  in  whom  a 
certain  opinion  and  temporal  power  are  accidentally 
united,  may  make  use  of  his  power  to  impose  his 
opinion ;  and  that  another  man,  succeeding  to  this 
power,  but  holding  another  opinion,  may  do  the 
same?  But  the  case  would  be  still  worse  if,  aa 
has  sometimes  been  the  case,  the  man  made  use  of  his 
power  to  enforce  an  opinion  that  was  not  even  his ; — a 

I  driver  amongst  negroes  submitted  to  the  same  despot ; 
ave  scourging  his  companion  in  slavery !    Such 

Foiie  the  monstrous  incongruities  to  which  eveiy  system 
that  gives  to  Government  any  competence  whatever 
in  matters  of  religion  must  necessarily  descend 
If  the  State  be  the  man,  the  State  is  religion  ;  the 

'  Slate   is,   therefore,  capable    of  compi^hending  and 

t  practising   the  precept  that  bids   us  turn  the   left 

CO 
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cbctek  to  him  tliat  strikea  the  light  Let  lu 
fnuikly  told  whether  thu  be  the  morality  that  is 
Im!  taught  to  a  (lohtical  community. 

If  men  per&ist  in  l)eli<:viug  that  the  State  n\ 
Bcnta  the  whole  of  man,  the  State  must  alisolut«ly  1 
the  Chunh,     Tliis  middle  tenn,  naiDed  wwk 
men  would  placu  between  separation   and 
is  purely  chimohcal ;  there  C4in  be  no  true  way  1 
identity  or  separation. 

To  rwdise  the  syntem  which  woiUd  pla4^e  thcwl 
man  in  the  State,  God  muflt  bo  present  therein,  orl 
believed  to  be  present,  and  the  heads  of  tljo  State 
Church  must  verify  by  irresistible  j^roof  the  di\initT 
of  their   mission  and  the  plenitude  of  their  rigbta 
Their  laws  must  be  oracles.     But  to  show  ua  tbfl 
State,  oa  State,  choosing  the  Church  is  a  pure  coatit* 
diction.     Huw  should  it  choose  the  Church  unlcsil 
be  itself  the  Church  ?     Will  it  be  ui^ed  that  in  Ottr 
system  the  individual  chooses  it  ?    Ths,  doubtlctf^  li 
his  own  risk  and  ibr  himself  alone.     But  the  Stalain 
the  other  syc'tem  chooses  for  all.     And  how  can  it 
choose  for  all  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  cun- 
science  of  all  is  subjugated  by  thoso  strikiii];  en- 1 
dences  to  which  every  man  yields  for  the  very  tvomo  ] 
that  he  is  man  ? 

Does  the  Stat-e  know  tlie  truth  ?  that  is  the*  qua* 
tion.     For  if  it  does  not  know  it,  it  can  neitbir| 
teach  it   nur  cause  it  to  be  tauj^ht.     If,  as  n   - 
does,  tlds  mu&t  be  in  virtue  of  a  permanent 
tioti,  which  places  it  in  the  position  of  pn)^ 
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itle  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  consent  to  this,  provided 

be  proved  :  but  for  all  that,  we  shall  be  no  further 
on,  for  what  we  shall  have  proved  of  one  state  will 
be  denied  as  to  all  others,  each  state  having  its  own 
doctrine,  and  it  being  impossible  for  truth  to  reside 
i  at  the  same  time  in  several  different  or  opposite 
doctrines.  Consequently  the  right  of  the  State  to 
rule  over  men's  consciences  must  remain  founded 
solely  on  force,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
right. 

Does  the  State  as  such  know  the  truth  ?  If  it 
knows  it,  it  must  know  it  better  than  any  one,  and 
each  of  us  will  do  well  to  refer  controverted  points  to 
its  decision ;  or  rather  there  w  ill  be  no  controversies, 
the  t^jaching  of  the  State  preventing  them  all 

No  doubt  it  would  be  convenient  to  regard  the 
executive  jxiwer  as  the  depositary  of  all  political 
truths ;  the  clergy  of  all  religious,  the  academies  of 
aQ  literary  truths.  This  does,  indeed,  seem  so  con- 
venient to  many,  that  they  will  not  entertain  a  doubt 
of  such  being  reaUy  the  case  ;  but  in  spite  of  their 
wishes  nothing  is  less  certain. 

Until  we  are  shown  on  the  head  of  kings  the 
tongue  of  fire  that  shone  on  the  brow  of  the  apostles, 
until  the  gift  of  miracles  be  conferred  upon  a  govern- 
ment, we  must  reduce  it — respectfully  and  confi- 
dently, however — to  the  office  of  defender  of  social 
moralit}' ;  and  while  taking  upon  ourselves  the  law 
of  our  eternal  interests,  we  will  eutrust  it  with  uur 
U5m£K>ral  interests  as  citizens. 


liave  ivc(.)urse  tu  iioin*  ot 
l.it.'lit'Vrs  ;  cjicli  t'xaiiiiiu' 
and  chooses;  it  is  In 
The  coiistionco  of  the  i 
and  liis  will  accepts  the 

As  for  us,  we  say  th 
from  the  Fatlier  of  s\) 
silence  and  mystery,  nc 
but  to  every  spirit  th) 
have  rendered  fit  to  n 
the  key  of  this  treasun 
with  them  that  fear  Hin 

The  individual  couscit 
every  given  state,  every 
for  absolute  truth,  ought 
To  say  the  reverse  woul 
that  there  is  no  commu 
sence  of  God  in  man,  c( 
is  possible :  but  society  a 
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It  is  unjust  to  render  the  individual  responsible 
towards  the  State  for  what  he  is  only  responsible  for 
to  God ;  it  is  unjust  to  attribute  to  the  association  a 
competence  with  regard  to  the  associated  that  it  can- 
not exert ;  and  it  were  exerting  it  to  proclaim  the 
following  maxim:  —  "The  State  has  a  religion: 
thenceforth  whoever  does  not  belong  to  the  religion 
of  the  State  is  not  a  citizen;  or  if  he  insists  upon 
being  thus  at  any  price,  he  must  needs  affiliate  him- 
self to  a  worship  that  is  not  that  of  his  own  con- 
viction." 

How  far  the  State  is  from  taking  possession  of  all 
the  ground  that  lies  between  civil  rights,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  religious  conscience !  How  far  the 
civil  law  is  from  occupying  the  whole  domain  of 
natural  morality  or  even  of  social  morality!  How 
many  things  in  morals  it  abandons  to  the  man- 
ner and  custom  of  the  day !  How  more  and  more 
definite  the  line  of  demarcation  between  sin  and 
crime  is  made !  Upon  how  many  points  formerly 
reputed  to  belong  to  it  does  it  now  keep  silence  I 
To  see  how  increasingly  narrow  its  sphere  becomes, 
would  one  not  say  that  the  State  must  end  by 
being  only  the  responsible  manager  or  official  super- 
intendent of  a  great  undertaking,  which,  even  from 
this  point  of  view,  one  might  continue  to  call  the 
republic,  that  is,  public  thiTigl 

It  is  important  not  to  confound  the  two  spheres  of 
morality  and  laj^  ;  for  if  morality  be  the  support  of 
the  law  in  human  consciences,  if  it  may  be  summoned 
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to  the  aid  of  the  law,  nay,  if  the  law  can  only  have 
authority  and  permanence  in  so  £»  as  it  napectB  mo- 
rality, it  is  none  the  less  trae  that  law  is  not  molality; 
for  it  has  not  for  its  direct  end  and  only  principle 
the  absolute  perfection  of  the  hnman  nuse;  and 
wherever  it  has  applied  its  own  special  method, 
which  is  constraint,  to  the  development  of  fliat  wijUun 
the  breast  of  man  which  should  remain  aofeielpi 
and  free,  it  has  shattered  itself  against  an  inevitaUe 
obstacle. 

Society  is  you,  is  me,  is  all  the  woild;  ii 
one,  two,  ten,  a  thousand  men,  many  mfHinM 
of  men,  but  still  of  men,  still  of  indiTidnalsi,  all 
niiaib1ft_  all    bound   to  what   vqu 
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If  you  wait  till  society  gives  you  religion,  till 
society  educates  you,  you  may  wait  long.  Do  not 
wait.  Let  the  universe  rest  awliiJe,  and  take  care  of 
yourself ;  the  universe  wall  be  attended  to  by-and-bye. 
Think  of  yourself,  since  the  question  is  of  religion, 
that  is,  of  the  most  individual  of  all  things ;  the 
most  social  too,  if  you  will,  since  it  is  the  tme  cement 
of  all  societies;  but  also  the  least  social  as  well,  since 
it  is  bom  and  dwells  in  the  convictions  of  the  indivi- 
duaL  Be  so  good,  first  of  all,  to  have  a  religion  for 
yourselves,  or  if  you  do  not  want  one  for  your- 
selves, but  only  for  all  the  world,  oblige  us  by  not 
wanting  one  at  all  That  is  not  a  religious  soul 
whicli  vie\N'8  religion  as  pre-eminently  a  social  in- 
terest, and  in  whom  that  interest  alone  originates  the 
idea  and  the  desire  of  a  religion.  Here  socialism  is 
at  fault,  and  contradicts  itaelf ;  it  feels  the  want  of 
religion,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  spontaneous  life  of  the 
conscience ;  and  it  insists  upon  society,  which  it 
views  as  antecedent  to  religion,  makii^  a  present  of 
a  religion  to  each  of  its  members,  as  though  it  were 
a  manor,  a  plough,  or  an  acre  of  ground  Man 
wishes  to  make  a  religion,  and  not  to  receive ;  and 
if  so,  he  does  not  want  a  religion. 

Christianity  has  patiently  gravitated  from  indi- 
viduals to  the  mass.  It  docs  not  pretend  to  a  Chris- 
tian society  in  the  first  place,  in  order  afterwards  to 
have  Christian  individuals.  Socialism,  which  is  not 
patient  {patiens  quia  n'krnm),  wants,  first  of  all,  a 
moral  society  which  shall  provide  for  the  formation 
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of  moral  individuals.  This  seems  the  shorter  way^  baft 
-what  is  impossible  is  always  yerj  long  1  We  miitft 
believe  that  the  emptiness,  the  fiBJlacy,  the  dsqgsr 
of  these  theories  will  soon  strike  all  eyes.  BnfteifBiT- 
thing  has  its  reason,  even  the  unreasonable^  and  tibs 
successive  rise  and  fall  of  the  different  sodsliii 
schools  is  not  an  insignificant  phenomenon. 

The  Christian  philosopher  shonld  take  heed  to  xk 
Weaiy  and  disgusted  of  all  chimeras,  he  shonld  stiD 
remount  to  their  source,  and  find  there  some  wanuag 
for  himself.  The  socialistic  or  sodal  point  of 'vierrii 
contained  in  Christianity,  because  Christianitj  oon* 
tains  everything.  If  some  exaggerate  this  piincipkb 
others  perhaps  completely  overlook  it.    It  is  a  point 
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fbiTDS  of  humanity,  or  one  of  the  institutions  of  God 

humanity ;   it  is   the  platform,  the  theatre,  the 

[leh^r  of  all  the  developments  of  the  moral  creature ; 

Ihe  enclosure  behind  which  mim  hibours  to  accomplish 

destiny ;  in  a  word,  the  condition  of  all  that  we 

'are.  but  not  it«  principle  or  its  source. 

Obliged   to   choose  between  two  theories  of  the 

State,  we  declare  that  we  are  not  for  the  revival  of 

|,}i6  State  of  the  Greeks ;  we  are  for  liberty,  and  con- 

equently  for  the  modem  State,     Now  tliis  latter 

Joes  not  aim  at  realising  within  itself  a  unity,  which 

Jy  ought  and  only  can  be  realised  in  man ;  con- 

quently  this  States  very  naturally  leaves  the  Church 

outside  of  itself     And  there  is  all  the  more  reason 

:>r  lunking  over  to  the  indiWdual,  amrmg  other  tkh^/s 

nd  ht'/ore  all,  his  religion,  that  this  religion,  absolutely 

inlike  all  that  in  ancient  time  bore  the  name,  is  not 

t>f  a  nature  to  seek  to  form  part  of,  and  lose  itself  in, 

Ihat  indivisible  fund  which  is   the  domain   of  the 

St-ate.    This,  religion,  that  proclaims  a  jealous  God,  is 

Itself  a  jealous  religion ;   it  takes  alarm  at  aU  that 

attacks  its  inviolable  libeity;  it  will  only  owe  the 

riends  and  auxiliaries  it  needs  to  its  own  free  choice, 

and  is  much  more  afraid  of  being  helped  inopportunely 

than  unjustly  oppressed. 

What  is  most  formidable  to  liberty  is  not  so  much 

institution  which  warns  while  threatening  it,  as 

institution  which,  while  affecting  to  recognise,  in 

Bct  denies  the  very  principle  of  this  liberty.     The 

leiety   that  wants   to   deprive   me  of  my  religion 
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HmMUi  hvm  oub.    A 


that  Dttkn  the 


State  nUgioai^  nakoB  ae  inaligioiu  in  aa  far  «s 
cooaeot  to  tliia  oooailtatioab 

Wliat  idea  ia  eoiertaiiKd  of  religion  vr^  n  .  x .  n  it 
liberty  is  fisaKd. — thai,  aamely.  which  is  only  ^.:'^^,^ 
to  verified  and  recogniaed  evil  ?    Why,  this  i^  u-  it 
feligioQ  aa  a  rBoogniaed  and  TBxified  eviL    And 
instead  of  extcnniBattng  it  as  such,  it  he 
adopted,  aad  aaaoeiaied  with  the  State»  what  elae  i 
lldt  than  to  proclaim  that  this  acknowledgcnl  evil  laj 
il  tha  aame  time  incurable,  and  that  the  gvutrdiana  ( 
aodety,  nnable  to  extirfiate  the  acoorge,  take  upon] 
themsdvtea    ittj    administration   in  order  to   watchi 
orer  it,  modify,    and    to    roprets  it^   mnch  as 
certain  countries   the  Govommoat   takes  under  its] 
own  care   and  responsibility  gambling-houses 
some  other  establishments  7 

We  know  very  well  that  all  evil  comes  from  sin  J 
and  if  that  be  all,  here  we  have  politics,  laws,  even.! 
medicines,  summed  up  in  a  word,  or  suppressiil  A«i 
for  me,  I  hoM  that,  sin  existing,  we  must  give  it  i 
little  hold  as  possible ;  we  must  not  favour  it 
institutions,  must  even  erect  institutions  that  may 
serve  aa  a  check  to  it 

"  Let  ua  live,"  recently  exclaimed  an  author, 
regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  we  advocate — "  1 
us  live,  and  lei   tliem  argue.**     It  is  very  right 
determine  to  live,  and  when  the  proof  resulting  from! 
the  life  shall  be  complete,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  aha 
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be  proved  that  the  ecclesiastical  STStem  that  is 
opposed  to  ours  has  as  good  individual  and  general 
effects  as  ours  aspires  to  produce,  the  discussion  will 
be  at  an  end  ;  or  if  it  has  not  begun,  it  willnot  begin. 
But  if  under  certain  conditions  life  be  a  proof,  if  in 
certain  cases  it  puts  an  end  to  all  possible  doubt,  it 
must  first  of  all  exist, — exist  in  a  measure,  a  univer- 
sality, a  superiority,  which,  as  it  were,  causes  the  very 
arena  of  the  discussion  to  vanish  away.  But  it  is 
allowed  with  laudable  humility  that  this  proof,  this 
annihilation  of  all  doubt,  is  wanting.  We  conclude 
thence  that,  even  putting  out  of  the  question  numerous 
and  important  facts,  which  throw  doubts  in  the  minds 
Qf  the  most  thoroughly  convinced  on  this  subject  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  the  time  is  not  come  for 
holding  arguments  cheap.  People  may,  if  they  will, 
refrain  from  taking  up  the  question  of  principles ;  they 
may  even  refuse  to  discuss  it  at  all ;  but  to  engage 
to  prove  the  contrary  of  a  doctrine  by  an  appeal  to 
in  unknown  future  and  an  uncertain  experience  is  a 
system  that  has,  in  our  opinion,  no  other  merit  to 
Dommend  it  than  that  of  novelty. 

Much  is  said  about  the  services  that  national 
Churches  have  rendered.  What !  because  under  this 
form  of  government  the  Church  has  not  absolutely 
died — ^because  some  rays  of  the  ancient  faith,  some 
sparks  of  the  ancient  flame,  have  continued  to  shine — 
because  the  substance  has  proved  stronger  than  the 
form  constantly  engaged  in  stifling  and  extinguishing 
it^  we  are  to  impute  to  this  system  all  the  good  that 
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it  bn*  not  bwn  uble  to  prevent,  and  prai«e  it  for  i 
the  evil  it  haa  not  had  the  power  to  do !  "  But.^  it 
is  said,  "in  the  national  Church  the  ])astor  has  t 
ready-made  flock,  the  flock  is  proWdod  with  a  pasdor 
before  they  have  aeked  for  one  r    AVIr 

8CC  that  this  is  tlio  very  evil  we  protest  -., :,  .m-.i 

that  you  would  do  much  better  to  leave  to  l^at  fl«ick 
the  taak  of  finding  a  paator,  to  the  pastor  the  care  i 
forming  for  himaelf  a  flock  ?  Can  you  not  av- 
znatters  of  religion,  gpontaneity  is  t  he  very  pn :  ,  i  j 
life,  and  that  all  that  is  taken  away  from  the  one  id 
80  much  necessarily  lost  to  the  other  ?  When  we  have 
to  do  with  material  needs,  it  is  their  sati^*"  '•  - 
is  the  great  point :  with  regani  to  spirit  u 
the  need  itself  that  is  of  primary  importance ; 
before  we  prepare  the  aliment,  we  must  first  occufi 
ourselves  in  creating  the  appetite.  Now  t!ii- 
be  the  affair  of  the  State,  or  if  this  be  its  i> 
its  duty,  it  ctuinot  better  fulfil  it  than  by  standing 
aloof  and  doing  nothing. 

Certainly  the  State  is  very  innocent  of  all  of  great 
that  has  ever  been  undertaken  or  [)erfonned  in  matten] 
of  religion  during  the  era  of  alliance ;  and  cvcrylhii 
proves  that  it  would  have  taken  place  equally 
better  without  it. 

Look,  we  are  told,  at  the  spiritual  languor,  the  ] 
found  torpor  of  the  masses,  and  then  say  if  a  natio 
Church  be  not  necessary.  Wliat  then  ?  Is  it  nol 
longer  a  eure  test  to  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit  f| 
Kay,  more,  is  the  rule  now  to  be  the  finding  the  treol 
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Ijecause  it^  fruits  are  evil?     We  are  to  retain 

itional   ChnrcUes  on  account  of   the  infidelitj'  of 

^heir  produce  I    You  say  to  us,  Look  what  the  Church 

in  spite  of  the  institution  that  binds  it  to.  the 

Stat€.   Why  do  you  not  rather  say,  Look  at  what  the 

Uhurch  is  became  of  the  institution  that  connects 

it  with  the  SUte? 

Uniformity  is  not  the  seal  of  truth,  but  that  of 

falsehood,  or  at  least,  of  fiction.     In  such  a  sphere  as 

this,  life  cannot  go  on  without  diversity;  it  is  the 

life  that  engenders  the  diversity.    And  if  the  instita- 

on  of  State  Churches  boasts  of  realising  on  a  large 

ale   the   phenomenon  of  uniformity,  it  condemns 

btself  by  thiit  very  circumstance  alone. 

If  it  be  for  the  intei'est  of  society  to  have  religious 
citizens,  it  is  in  no  way  to  compromise,  but  rather  to 
ther  this  int-erest,  to  desire  that  religion  should  be 
and  consequently  entirely  independent  of  the 
Stube. 
Nowhere  will  the  State  show  itself  less  atheistic 
in  countries  where  there  is  no  constitutional 
(ion. 
We  are  very  glad  that  each  profession  and  each 
;  should  be  exercise<l  in  a  Christian  spirit;  we  go 
as  to  exact  this,  but  we  cannot  exact  that  each 
t>ne  of  the  professional  undertakings,  each  one  of  the 
pwxlucts  of  art,  sliould  be  a  direct  and  explicit  ex- 
presaion  of  the  Christianity  of  the  professional  man 
or  the  artist;  and  in  the  same  way  we  rejoice  that 
iie  statesman  should  be  a  Christian,  we  even  abso- 
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lutely  require  it  from  an  ideal  point  of  yitm,  Int 
without  pretending  that  he  should  employ  his  oiBdil 
authority  to  give  to  Chiistian  doctrines  an  offidil 
authority  that  does  not  belong  to  them.  He  mi^  be 
entirely  Christian,  entirely  fJaithfioLl,  without  that ;  ni^, 
he  will  but  be  the  more  fidthful,  for  to  overpea 
fidelity  is  only  another  way  of  being  un&ithfiiL 

The  union  of  the  Church  with  the  State  is  ao  gm?^ 
80  complicated  a  fact,  one  that  ao  modifies  all  por- 
tions of  social  existence,  and  even  the  condiluBi 
of  the  individual,  that  the  evil  it  baa  done  beoamsiiit 
obstacle  to  the  correction  of  that  evil,  just  as  aLaToy 
seems  to  have  rendered  slaves  incapable  of  beoomiiiig 
free.    Man  would  be  much  to  be  pitied  if  evil  be- 
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does  not  need  the  civil 


ifesses  that  it  has 


^ 


power, 
no  faith  in  itself. 

If  it  were  true  that  religion  was  not  to  survive  its 
forced  and  artificial  relations  with  the  State,  if  it 
were  even  true  that  ita  conditions  were  to  become 
worse  by  the  facts  of  this  separation,  we  might  as  well 
abandon  it  at  once,  and  seek  in  some  old  error,  or 
some  new  system,  the  consolation  of  that  secret  and 
profound  misery  that  up  to  tlie  present  time,  by  the 
aiil  of  a  wise  policy,  had  been  so  gently  and  gra- 
ciously soothed. 

Suppose  the  Church  never  to  have  been  united  to 
the  Stat«,  where  is  the  Christian  who  would  not 
exclaim  at  the  idea  of  the  union  were  it  now  pro- 
jKieed? 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  earnest  Christians 
should  conceive  of  the  protection  of  political  power  as 
the  only  condition  of  ejcistence  of  a  religion  foiuided 
upon  the  Eock  of  ages.  If  they  be  Christians,  they 
»re  doubtless  not  insensible  to  the  solemn  and  sub- 
lime debght  of  feeling  themselves  tempest-tossed  in 
I  a  bark  that  can  never  perish. 
I  Would  not  the  moral  force  that  enlisted  the  State 
in  its  service  have  always  proved  sufficiently  strong 
-without  the  State? 
The  natiourd,  or  mther  the  official  ritual  being 
suppressed,  do  you  believe  that  the  multitude, 
«uch  as  you  know  it,  will  give  itself  a  new  one  \ 
Ko ;  this  multitude  as  it  is  now  will  not  do  so,  but 
,     most  certainly  the  multitude  as  it  shall  have  been 
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made  by  a  nvw  situntion  will ;  it  is  this  that  ia  om 
looked     How  precarious  the  position  of  pastors  wr 
be !    Mljy  so,  if  this  liberty  gives  to  the  flock  a 
serious  sentiment  of  religion  and  public  woiahip,  and 
if  they  attiich  thenijielves  to   institutions  that 
of  their  own  making,  an  J  for  ^^hich  henceforth 
will  liave  to  answer  ? 

To  those  who  tell  me  it  is  not  the  institutiona*  il 
Ifl  Bin  that  does  the  harm,  I  reply,  Never  then  sp 
•gftiijst  the  Catliolic  institution  as  an  institution. 

^Vhat  ChristiaDity  effectwl  l)efore  its  alliance  wit 
the  State  was  the  conquest  of  the  State.     There, 
Iwist,  is  one  work  that  it  has  accomplished  alone  andl 
without  the  concuirence  of  the  8tat4J.      Now  this] 
work  was  more  difficult  and  greater  by  itself  aluodJ 
than  all  those  it  has  been  able  to  do  since.    It  is  not, 
therefore,  possible  to  suppose  that  it  could  not  have  | 
accompHshetl  \\'itliout  association  all  that  it  bus  done 
under  the  associated  system. 

The  sepanxtion  that  we  ai-e  ur^j^ing  diies  not  throal* 
en  to  int4*rcept  the  cun'eut  that  <.\iusps  nuirabty  to 
flow  like  fresh  and  pure  blood  throngbout  the  wluJo 
social  body ;  nothing  of  the  kind ;  this  sopuration 
has  no  such  aim,  nor  could  the  State,  even  if  it  wuidd, 
prevent  itself  from  being  tlius  iwrmeated  and  pcno- 
trated.  Under  this  supposition,  as  well  as  any  other* 
the  morality  of  the  State  will  continue  that  of  the 
conscience,  that  of  religion ;  the  separation  will  w 
scmble  those  natural  baiTiers  that  mark  the  coiifities 
of  two  States^  but  do  not  prevent  their  atmoijphen)* 
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>m  intermingling;  tlie  realms  of  the  air  have  no 
iron  tiers. 

New  relations  between  religion  and  the  State  wiU 
spring  up  from  the  very  suppression  of  the  legal 
relations  that  existed  between  them:  religion  only 
secede*  to  unite  more  perfectly ;  only  recovers  posses- 
flion  of  its  own.  special  power  to  apply  it  with  more 
energy  to  the  moral  wants  of  society,  by  acting,  not 
as  before,  by  the  body  on  the  members,  but  hence- 
^forth  by  the  members  on  the  body. 

Religion,  which  from  without  enveloped  the  State, 
is  no  longer  now  without;  it  is  in  the  centre,  from 
whence  it  penneates  and  nourishes  the  State.  It  is 
no  longer  the  llesli  that  covers  the  skeleton,  it  is  the 
heart  whence  the  blood  flows,  giving  life  to  the  whole 
body.  And  it  is  only  on  condition  of  being  within — 
that  is,  of  being  purely  spiritual — ^that  it  can  thus 
circulate  and  be  truly  its  ovra  self. 

Man  has  such  a  need  of  religion,  that  if  you  do  not 
by  tt  fatal  combination  make  him  ^aew  religion  as 
a  political  machine,  or  sacerdotal  manoeuvre,  he  will 
render  it  some  homage,  will  enter  into  some  relations 
irith  it.  He  only  waits  to  greet  it  till  he  encounters 
it  in  the  solitude,  the  deprivation,  and  the  majesty  of 
independence. 

Man  has  wants  whose  satisfaction,  sorrows  whose 
consolation,  can  only  be  foxmd  in  heaven.  Man 
'without  religion  is  the  uprooted  tree  whence  the  sap 
rbtii\»3.  He  will  be  religious  if  only  he  be  allowed 
to  be  so, — religious,  if  you  will,  in  an  elementary  way; 
D  D 
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at  all  events,  it  ia  certain  that  if  religiou  sliow 
t<)  him  alune,  it  has   chances  of  being  welcome 
c:haucBs  that  it  loses  when  it  presents  itself  to 
in  had  compani/. 

^\^le^ever  niiin  is  left  free  to  provide  himself  with  i 
religion,  he  will  have  one :  this  want  is  universal,  pro> 
foand,  inextin^Lsliahle ;  and  what  disguises  it  tram 
you  is  this  very  institution,  wliich  not  only  does  nci 
give  conscience  time  to  speak,  time  to  feel  itaell",  bui 
which,  by  makiug  religion  and  worship  proceed 
the  State,  t^iches  us  to  place  worship  and  religion 
a  level  with  the  most  ordinary  worldly  practices  i 
social  observance's. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  Church  separated  fron 
the  State  nmy  not  become  poweiful,  and  in  one 
more  powerfid,  we  doubt  not,  than  under  the  syat 
of  the  union  ;  but  the  power  will  be  one  of  persuasio 
of  which  no  one  can  fairly  comjdain,  and  which,  i 
rated  from  all  alloy  and  all  external  means,  rex 
03  pure  aa  a  thing  can  l)e.     Powerlul  in  the  Stat 
and  by  the  State,  its  power  would  be  of  a  difierenlj 
nature,  and  would  have  quite  other  consequenc 
Against  tlie  former  corrupt  power  we  must  prot 
and  wrestle;  the  latter  is  but  the  p<»wer  of  opinion! 
the  arms  are  ecjual,  and  it  is  truth  that  gives  th^ 
victory.    Should  we  dare  to  demand  more  than  tlus  1 

Eeli[,'ion  i^'uders  great  services  to  a  State,  but 
only  renders  them  inasmuch  as  it  is  free;  as  a  slav 
it  is  worth  nothing,  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour. 

The  absolute  separation  of  the  spiritual  and  th« 
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temporal,  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  removea 
obstacles,  takes  a  fatal  snare  away,  but  does  not 
change  the  heart  of  man.  Every  one  who  loves  his 
chains  will  keep  them ;  every  one  who  wills  to  be  a 
slave  will  remain  one.  Liberty  cannot  be  imposed. 
For  servile  souls  the  terrorism  of  opinion  will 
succeed  to  direct  or  indirect  legal  constraint 

Ever}"where,  when  the  State  remains  neutral  be- 
tween several  religions,  their  divergences,  although 
sensibly  felt,  do  not  trouble  the  peace,  nor  create  many 
nations  Nvithin  the  one.  National  unity  is  never  de- 
stroyed by  religion,  but  only  on  account  of  it,  or  under 
its  name ;  that  is  to  say,  when  institutions  create  a  po- 
litical rivalry  between  the  diflbrent  modes  of  worship, 
then,  no  doubt,  two  religions  do  make  two  peoples. 

Tlie  nation  and  national  unity  are  at  the  circum- 
ference \  conscience  and  unity  of  faith  are  in  the 
centre.  Man  does  not  carry  all  the  depth  of  liis 
being  into  the  region  of  politics.  He  can — nay, 
as  member  of  the  body  corporate  he  ought,  to  with- 
hold many  tilings ;  and  although  he  be  indeed  most 
heartily  a  citiisen,  though  he  may  feel  himself  in  this 
respect  in  a  sort  of  communion  with  those  who  love 
the  same  country,  yet  all  his  heart,  all  bis  inner  life, 
does  not  expand  itself  in  this  relation  ;  the  best,  the 
most,  intimate  portion  of  his  nature  remains  in  re- 
serve, for  ends  with  regard  to  which  the  State  is  but 
a  means  and  a  condition ;  but  still,  what  he  brings 
of  liis  moral  life  into  political  relations  suffices  for 
the  purpose  and  interests   of  the  association,  and 
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BStSoBttl  nnitr  has  no  need  to  itnke  its  looCi  id 
deeper  loiL 

If  then  be  any  meuis  of  adTancing  rdigioaa  i 
In  anj  degree,  or  at  least  of  maintaming  tliroiigfa  all 
dilTcireDce  of  creed  the  ttnion  of  dttzens  as  sttch,  Uiis 
iBflaiia  is  Uberty.  Now  in  this  order  of  fiMis  equality 
it  the  oompiemeDt,  eqnalitr  is  an  intecrral 
liberty.  

Eveiywhere^whenan  impetus  is  given  todemocruy; 
itmustbr  -  -  '  •  -  'ii^on;  religion  maj of  itaelf 
take  i\w.  .  11  become  popular,  national, 

powerful,  only  when  it  ceases  to  be  an  afiair  of  State. 

The  Church  before  the  State — thij»  is  the  proper 
order.     So  soon  as  there  be  any  question  of  nmk< 
between  her  and  the  State,  the  superiority  is  incon* 
testal>ly  hers,  and  she  can  only  renounce  it  by  deny«9 
ing  her  nature.     Independent  or  sovereign,  one  orl 
the  other  she  must  be. 


(1.)  Politics  arul  CJiristiajiitif — ItigM  and  Ihity — 
JUlativc  Chareutcr  of  Political  Truth. 

There  are  Christian  schools  which  have  believ 
themselves  obliged  to  deduce  from  the  tlieok 
doctrine  of  the  full  the  political  dogiua  of  al 
power;  the  socialists  in  their  conclusion  appear 
coincide  with  these  schools,  and  nevertheless,  strange] 
to  say,  they  pi-ofess  t«  hold  the  integrity  of  humaal 
nature.    And  yet  could  they  tnsat  uvpn  diii'ereutly  if  I 
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1  they  believed  him  without  a  soul,  as  irreparably  cor- 
rupt ?  Christianity  has  a  different  logic  ;  bold,  but 
divinely  bold.  It  proclaLma  the  fall  of  man,  and  yet 
calls  him  to  liberty ;  claims  to  restore  him  by  liberty, 
I  or  at  least  makes  liberty  the  basis  of  Ids  restoration, 
I  This  liberty  is  not  political,  but  it  leads  to  political 
liberty,  to  liberty  of  eveiy  kind 

Political  controversies  are  a  dangerous  snare  to  the 
I  Christian.  Too  often  he  loses  in  them  the  independent 
judgment,  the  impartiality,  the  moderation,  tliat  ought 
to  characterise  him  among  men.     In  love  with  order, 
he  tends  to  arbitrariness ;  jealous  of  liberty,  he  sane- 
I  tions  fearful  excesses,  and  finds  himself  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  enemies  of  the  faith.    Let  him 
,  rise  above  these  disturbances,  let  him  contemplate 
Hhesc  distresses  and  convulsions  tlirough  the  pure 
light  of  eternity. 

Is  there  any  one  political  state  more  in  harmony 
than  another  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine 
purpose  ?    Yes  ;  it  is  that  where  man  has  the  dis- 
posal of  a  measure  of  liberty  proportioned  to  his 
whole  responsibility  as  man,  and  where  the  abuses 
I  of  this  libeity  meet,  in  the  strength  of  the  Government 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  laws,  a  sufficient  counter- 
balance and  obstacle.     For  from  absolute  equality 
{being  essential  to  this  jmrpose,  there  may  be  in- 
i  equalities  that  promote  it,  and  which,  therefore,  all 
I  Christians  willingly  accept,  even  if  it  be  to  their 
individual  detriment.     Etjuality  before  the  law  is  the 
only  one  that  is«absolutely  true. 
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Tho  public  man  may  be  a  Christian,  may 
in  his  cliaiticter  of  Christian,  witliout  u  fc;ir,  if 
unadom  be  first  pure,  tlien  peaceable,  gentle  and  easily 
eDtreated — without,  I  say,  a  fear  of  seeing  his  talent 
and  capacity  thrown  away.  1  do  not  promise 
popularity  ;  I  do  not  i^mmntce  him  from  all  r 
but  let  him  once  remember  that  thcgenn  of  a  : 
is  contained  in  every  defeat  undergone  for  God*! 
cause ;  let  him  ah*o  rememlK-r  that,  whatever  may 
the  aversions  of  the  wise  of  this  worhl  for  the  coub 
of  Cliristianity,  the  worhl  ia  so  made  that  Christianit 
ever  finds  its  opportunity  in  tlie  life  of  society,  i 
that  its  counsels  end  by  being  followed  even  without 
being  accepted. 

Duty  ia  indiWdual ;  right  is  not,  because  it  is 
mode  of  li\'ing  agreed  on  or  recognised  by  many- 
more  or  less  equitable  sharing  of  social  benefices  i 
burdens.     Moreover,  right  iiupHes,  over  and 
duty,  a  public  force. 

Does  right,  which  metaphysically  engenders  duty; 
always  awaken  the  sentiment  of  dut}^  ?  Ahvs !  thti 
contrary  too  often  appears ;  and  in  many  cases,  merel} 
to  proclaim  a  right  suffices  to  extinguish  or  weaken 
the  desire  to  exercise  it. 

If  circumstances  made  it  our  interest  to  live  and 
speak  openly  at  the  cost  of  all  our  secrets ;   li  thfl 
motive  led  us  to  force   out  the  whole  mystery 
our  soul,  the  very  fact  of  its  not  being  dutj^  that  pr 
voked  this  manifestation  would  pi*event    its  beinj 
sincere  or  authentic^  it  would  no^  deserve  to 
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trusted ;  and  the  very  man  who  had  just  performed 
this  act  of  pretended  openness  could  never  feel  sure 
of  having  said  his  real  thought ;  the  principle  that 
determined  him  must  needs  liave  deteriorated  from  tlie 
limpidity  of  the  stream.  Can  any  man  be  positive 
that  what  has  been  said  from  interest  has  not  been 
also  distorted  by  interest  ?  It  is  only  the  felt  pre- 
sence and  influences  of  duty  which  con  guarantee 
the  purity  of  the  revelations  it  has  prompted. 

It  is  when  we  communicate  ourselves  from  duty 
that  we  may  rely  on  our  own  sincerity. 

It  is  this  principle  of  life  and  health  that  modem 
democracy  lacks. 

A  Christian  knows  his  civil  rights  under  the  name 

'  of  functions ;  it  is  the  rights  of  others  that  it  behoves 

liim  to  know  as  nffhU, 

■       Give  to  a  people  good  moinility,  domestic  relations, 

H  and  ordinaiy  circumstances,  and  you  will  see  whether 

H^YOU  have  not,  even  without  talking  politics,  given  to 

^■kit  people  political  morality  as  well 

^P^Tn  point  of  fact,  we  say.  despite  the  examples 

"  quoted,  that  political  morality  is  deduced  from  social 

morality,  is  proportioned  thereto,  may  be  judged 

thereby ;  and  that  generally,  he  who  in  one  of  these 

two  6i«here3  is  penetrated  with  the  holiness  of  duty 

I      w|u;iUy  acknowledges  and  adores  it  in  the  other;  so 

B  that  to  create  private  virtues  is  to  create  public  as  well, 

and  to  form  the  family  man  is  to  prepare  the  patriot. 

In  order  to  be  touched  by  the  right  of  otheiu  as 

by  my  own,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  be  pcne- 
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tiated  with  lespect  for  the  law  that  has  esteUifliMd 
both, — ^foT  the  law  of  justice ;  I  nnut  be  at  least  ai 
sensible  of  my  duty  to  othera  as  of  their  duly  to  me; 
I  must  love  equality  as  much  in  fheir  interasfai  as  ia 
my  own. 

To  love  one's  own  right  is  a  TBiy  diffBient  timy 
from  a  love  of  the  right  We  only  lcy?B  this  inn- 
much  as  we  love  the  rights  of  othera. 

When  truth  obtains  a  privily  she  does  not  bm^ 
she  descends.  Her  gloiy  as  well  as  her  stnngih  is 
to  draw  eveiything  from  herself,  to  owe  noUung  wem 
to  herself.  She  does  not  d^;rade  herself  by  insistqg 
upon  rights,  for  rights  are  a  part  of  order,  and  order  a 
a  part  of  truth.    She  does  not  d^rade  her  dignity  in 
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then,  of  awaking  persecution  when  it  sleeps,  or  ex- 
pediting it  when  it  lingers,  believers  ought  to  prevent 
its  return  by  all  expedients  compatible  with  periect 
loyalty ;  and  to  be  consistent  in  this  principle,  they 
ought  openly  to  claim  liberty,  and  tlie  guarantees  of 
liberty. 

My  right  in  every  sphere  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  all  others  claim  for  themselves ;  and  their  right 
has  the  same  extent  as  that  which  I  myself  pretend  to. 
I  have  only  the  rights  I  acknowledge  in  them ;  and  as 
soon  as  I  refuse  them  theirs,  I  relinquish  mine — as 
soon  as  I  assert  my  own  right,  I  assert  theirs.  The 
law  has  intervened  to  keep  up  this  equilibrium ;  it 
has  not  created  these  rights,  but  has  only  respect- 
fully recognised  and  done  homage  to  them ;  it  has 
taken  on  itself  the  task  of  arbitrating  between  these 
various  rights,  in  order  that  aU  should  be  preserved, 
or  at  least  that  none  should  be  violated  without 
reparation.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  my 
right  is  the  measure  of  that  of  others,  and  their 
right  the  measure  of  mine. 

With  things  we  do  wliut  we  will,  with  men  what 
we  can.  The  human  mind  is  a  stubborn  material ; 
the  soul  is  like  fire,  it  wiU  take  no  other  form  except 
^that  which  it  gives  itselfl  This  is  the  saving  truth 
in  politics. 

Nothing  in  politics  is  true  otherwise  than  rela- 
tively; there  is  only  one  absolute  truth — pole-star. 
around  which  heaven  revolves.  There  are  even  some 
X  errors  which  seem  to  have  been  of  use  to  the 
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human  race;  but  yet  it  was  not  thfly;  it  wai  flie 
truth  mingled  with  theuL  It  is  only  in  tiie  cental 
truth  that  there  is  neither  approximation,  nniM^ 
tainty,  nor  mutability. 

Political  life  can  no  more  be  goaianteed  by  ohaxtHi 
than  confidence  between  indiyiduala  can  be  advan- 
tageously replaced  by  contracts  written,  signed,  and 
sealed.  On  the  contrary,  these  chaiten,  Hka  iH 
contracts,  prove  that  confidence  does  not  exist;  aad 
the  aim  of  all  our  efiforts  should  be  to  render  tlMB 
ever  less  necessary,  and  at  length  qnite  nnnJiM 
Charters  are  but  the  provisional  props  of  an  ifl" 
founded  building. 

Tlit^ae  reflections  are  so  far  from  contesting  tie 
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in  the  idea  of  charging  a  few  men  with  all  the 
burden  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  a 
nation. 

Society  haa  not  formed  itself  so  much  with  the 
view  of  distributing  to  each  a  satisfying  portion  of 
social  power  as  of  guaranteeing  to  each  the  free  use 
of  his  individual  faculties.  Every  constitution  is 
good  that  offers  this  guarantee. 

Individual  rights — that  is  to  say,  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  each,  without  any  other  limit 
than  the  perfectly  equal  rights  of  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society, — these  are  the  essential  objects  of 
political  association. 

What  is  society,  if  not  an  institution  that  we  have 
established  the  better  to  protect  our  rights  ?  This 
constitutes  the  only  special  right  it  has.  A  simple 
depositary  of  the  rights  of  all,  how  shoidd  it  find  it- 
self in  possession  of  a  right  that  none  of  its  mem- 
bers shares  ? 

There  is  no  public  spirit  where  individuals  care- 
lessly refer  to  the  Government  the  foundation  of  all 
establishments  for  the  general  good.  Government 
cannot  suffice  for  so  many  cares,  and  the  good  to  be 
done  is  immense;  its  principal  function  is  to  pro- 
tect and  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  zeal  of  citizens. 
Let  Governments  govern;  that  is  enough:  if  public 
spirit  reign  among  citizens,  their  zeal  will  do  the 
rest. 

The  duty  of  the  statesman  is  not  only  to  listen  to 
public  opinion,  but  to  correct  it  when  necessary. 
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W6  can  do  nothing  ^it^out  it,  but  we  must  not  kit 
it  do  eveiything. 

The  protection  to  inoffeniiYe  minoritiifis  iB  ^le  nh 
blest  attribute  and  the  vetj  miasioii  of  GoveniEiflDL 

Without  respect  to  the  minorities  there  vooM  not 
be  any  tyranny  in  the  world  moi?@  insupportable  tbtt 
the  government  of  the  nujorities ;  bat  in  the  sphflR 
of  spiritual  interests  this  lyiaimy,  or,  if  yoa  wiD,  tiui 
inddvMcy,  would  be  doubly  odious. 

It  is  forgotten  that  indirect  conatramt  memUM 
indirect  arguments,  which  aie  lost  in  elogTMnee; 
it  is  like  indirect  taxation,  which  is  lost  in  ad- 
ministration. It  is  good  policy  not  to  rendec  imn^- 
diately  obligatoiy  what   may  in  another  way  be. 
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"bad  law.  The.  legislator  must  either  withdraw  it  or 
himself  withdraw. 

Iiyufltice  once  admitted  into  laws  is  not  easily  got 
out  again.  It  is  a  dangerous  precedent  if  men  do 
not  make  haste  to  efface  it ;  and  as  everything  hangs 
together  in  error  as  in  truth,  in  evil  as  in  good,  it  is 
very  rare  only  to  commit  one  injustice  at  a  time. 

To  judge  without  law  is  to  persecute. 

I  shall  not  wait  to  pronounce  against  a  law  whose 
principle  is  iniquitous  till  1  see  it  translated  into 
action;  1  shall  not  have  recourse  to  the  translation 
when  I  can  read  the  text. 

There  are  people  who  adopt  a  law  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  not  get  itself  execut-ed  ;  this  is  neither  reason- 
able nor  right  If  a  law  is  to  remain  unexecuted, 
is  it  not  better  not  to  make  it  at  all  ?  This  pre- 
argument  in  favour  of  the  law  is  the  strongest 
it  against  it. 

It  is  of  the  domination  over  souls  that  despotism, 
whether  that  of  the  prince  or  the  people,  is  especially 
greedy. 

Of  all  empires,  none  flatters  ambition  so  much 
as  the  empire  over  minds.  There  are  few  heads  of  a 
nation  that  have  not  courted  it,  that  have  not  made 
eflbrts  to  extend  their  rule  beyond  material  interests. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  degrades  a  body  corporate 
(as  well  as  an  individual)  as  the  acceptance  of  an 
odious  function. 

\Vliat  proportion  can  there  be  between  any  crime 
soever  and  the  sentence  by  which,  virtually  precipi- 
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tAting  a  sinner  to  the  feet  of  hi«»  Supreme  Jnd^  nt  i 
]ironounce,  wu  creatures  of  an  hour,  uj)on  the  eteniyj 
destinies  of  our  fellow-creatorBS  ? 

We  are  not  worthy  t<»  povcm  men  when  we  tre  ^ 
familiar  only  with  the  infcrinr  portions  of  their  natwe; 
we  are  diiticient  in  tlie  tirat  premisea  when  wc  do  do< 
heliove  in  the  power  of  ideas  ;  and  there  are  no  wcular 
politics  but  those  which  take  the  soul  and  the  con- 
science  into  account 

We  may  be  sure  that  every  life  cast,  witboot  r^\ 
sexTotion,  into  the  political  stream  is  a  superficial 
life;  and  this  is  why,  in  spite  of  its  pretensions, 
our  age  is  deficient  in  profundity.  It  ia  not  by 
political  aflections,  only  or  principally,  that  the 
political  institutions  can  be  restored.  We  m\ist  i 
far  deeper  into  human  life  in  order  to  find  the  j 
of  renovation  for  our  failing  society. 

(3.)  GovemoTB  and  Governed — Theoerruy — 1 
— OovertimetU  of  the  Middle  Classe* — 0/  i 
Political  Societies. 

In  any  State  soever  the  governe*!  are  bound  tc 
obedience,  the  governors  to  justice.  ITiis  truth  may 
Ijo  looked  at  from  twn  y>oiiits  of  view  : — 

First,  then,   from  the  religious.    Each   party  b  j 
responsible  to  God,  the  master  alike  of  suhjecta  and 
of  masters ;  and  the  iniraction  of  the  duties  of  th» 
one  does  not  authorise  a  similiar  infraction  on  the 
part  of  the  othci*.    Well  observed  on  both  sides,  thia 
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principle  should  render  the  people  secure  frt^m 
l\Tanny,  the  authorities  from  sedition.  Always,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  by  the  ffrace  of  God  that  sovereigns 
rule;  and  these  words  should  serve  as  a  guarantee 
alike  to  governed  and  governors.  If  it  has  been 
chiefly  applied  for  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  this 
is  because  between  the  two  evils  of  anarchy  and 
despotism  we  have  had  to  choose  the  least,  because 
every  form  of  government  has  been  judged  better 
than  anarchy,  and  the  sacred  character  of  the  govern- 
ing is  the  only  certain  barrier  against  it 

From  a  civil  point  of  view  governments  and 
peoples  have  mutual  obligations.  This  second  con- 
tract is  sometimes  written  out ;  but  if  it  be  not  so,  it 
is  neither  less  real  nor  less  worthy  of  respect  Hav- 
ing neither  sanction  nor  arbitrator  on  earth,  it  finds 
its  conditions  in  the  wants  of  society.  It  is  tacitly 
agreed  on  both  sides,  that  if  we  advance  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  which  for  the  people  is  that  of  patience, 
for  the  authorities  that  of  necessity,  there  must  in- 
follibly  be  conflict  and  disruption.  In  both  cases  it 
ifl  always  society  that,  mindful  of  its  preservation, 
provides  for  it  by  a  violent  eflbrt,  and  thus  frees 
itself  fnira  its  perils,  fixmi  whichever  side  they  come. 

So  much  for  the  principle ;  now,  then,  for  the  fact 
A  people  (a  form  including  governors  and  governed) 
may  be  compared  to  the  alphabet,  which  cout^iins 
a  few  vowels  and  many  consonants.  The  vowels  are 
the  governors,  the  consonants  the  governed-  And 
just  as  human  speech,  with  all  its  liie  and  power,  only 
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arises  from  the  intimate  union  and  oonstaiift  infto^ 
lacing  of  consonants  with  vowels,  so  too  tbe  life  of  ft 
people  only  results  from  the  actiye  and  leal  ooncnF- 
lence,  the  organic  union,  of  the  governed  witih  tlieir 
rulers.  If  we  were  ever  so  anxious  to  dei^  tliflSB 
truths,  we  think  we  should  find  it  totally  imponUe 
to  do  so. 

God,  who  is  the  legitimate  proprietor  of  aU  poiran^ 
re-claims  them  all.  He  takes  hack  from  huinaa  Iqgii- 
lators  the  position  of  authority  He  had  entnistei 
them  with,  and  declares  that  He  himself  will  execnie  it 
He  himself  dictates  the  laws ;  not  only  the  moial, 
hut  the  civil,  economical,  ceremoniaL  He  desceiiiii 
to  all  the  details  of  State  administration ;  kings  in 
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n  ths  Ixx  Talumis. — In  all  departments  of  duty, 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  God  identified  Himself 
-writb  the  law,  declared  Himself  the  offended  by  eveiy 
offence,  the  plaintiff  in  eveiy  suit.  He  concentrated, 
as  it  were,  all  claims  in  Himself;  He  absorbed  in 
Himself  the  cause  of  each,  the  right  of  all  It  was 
tbeucefurth  understood  that  God  himself  was  robbed 
liy  ever)*  larceny,  insulted  by  every  outrage,  injured 
by  every  homicide.  Retaliation  became  the  centre  of 
penal  legislation,  because  men  had  not  to  deal  with 
men  who  can  pardon,  but  with  the  very  law  itself, 
which  cannot,  or  with  God,  who  is  the  law.  Thus  is 
explained  and  justified  that  law  of  rt^taliation,  against 
which  sudi  objections  have  been  raised,  because  it 

as  not  been  looked  at  from  its  proper  point  of  view. 
We  see  nothing  in  common  between  a  people  as  such 
an  d  the  truth.  Tnith  cannot  present  itself,  cannot  dwell 
except  in  the  individual,  inasmuch  as  the  indi\'idual 
is  alone  organised,  I  do  not  say  to  create,  but  to  per- 
ceive the  truth.  Nationality  left  to  itself  is  not  quali- 
fied for  the  part  men  woidd  make  it  play.     But  1  do 

lot  say  this  of  nationality  placed  in  an  extraoitlinary 
condition  by  an  extraordijiary  dispensation.  Such 
m  meAsure  may  communicate  to  a  people,  not,  indeed, 

»the  nature  and  attributes  of  an  individual,  but  an 
aptitude  for  receiving,  preserving,  and  transmitting  the 
deposit  of  truth.  God  takes  this  people  to  Himself; 
makes  of  it  His  own  people  in  tlie  strictest  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  ;  and  in  the  first  place  He  draws  it 
out  of  the  mire  as  He  drew  the  first  man,  and  appro- 
EE 
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pruitoA  it  to  Himaelf  in  a  quite  speottl  tcoae  «ttl 
ftoUientic  maniifr ;  spcaka  to  it  as  one  mail  Spcdv 
to  another ;  niakex  it  hourly  fcN^l  His  presence ;  proves 
il  liy  miraculous  ai^iH  ;  f^^tivtirtiH  ami  tlin'cts  it  imme- 
diately ; — in  a  word,  lie  replaces  for  this  {MMiplc*  c5oo- 
viction  by  evidence,  and  1  would  oven  a4iy  fuilh  by 
sight,  if  such  a  «ul^titutiou  could  take  plaoe  alxNh 
luU'ly  without  annihilating  human  monility  with  the 
faith  which  in  every  case  and  every  sense  in  its 
principle.  It  is  this  extraordinary  rulo  to  which '» 
fdvcn  the  naino  of  theocracy,  or  pcnwjnal  govemnKUrt 
of  God. 

l{H«lic4iUsnj  is  only  the  pioneer  of  socaalism. 

Tlie  instinct  of  centraiisatiou  is  not  (peculiar  tu 

anarchies ;  and  who  knows  ij',  in  the.  ahscnce  of  • 
ensihle  and  living  unity,  it  be  nut  liar  uu^ru  keenlly 
the  want  of  deinocnu'ics  ? 

Democracy,  regardexl  in  our  day  aa  the  ultimate 
4Uid  uonnal  condition  of  society,  is  perha]>s  <jnly  an 
important  crisis,  u  inmaitor)'  sbitc,  that  it  has  to  pa» 
through.  Tlie  epithet  of  Christian  does  not  alter  tho 
ease ;  in  audi  an  alliance  of  words  the  subsUiutive 
cho«wes  its  adjective. 

We  no  nuire  understand  the  Divine  right  of  all 
than  the  Divine  right  of  one,  if  it  lie  true  that  society 
has  an  objective  end,  an  object  superior  to  itself,  and 
that,  instead  nf  being  a  siini)le  association  of  intereatfl^ 
acomjiromise  between  passions,  it  is  buiuid  to  rvmMim 
the  just  and  tlie  true,  Kow  in  many  cases  the  just 
and  true  would  be  sacrificed  if  they  could  becufflS 
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qtie^tioTis  of  mere  majority.  A  certain  thing  desired 
by  the  greatest  number  is  neither  just  nor  hodai  by 
that  alone ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  execrable  and 
Bubversive  of  all  society ;  and  were  it  the  will  of  all 
against  one,  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  If  it  be  said 
that  certain  objects  will  natui-ally  be  resented  and 
placed  under  shelter,  this  is  a  vicious  circle  at  which 
one  can  but  smile ;  would  not  a  conviction  be  needed 
to  insure  this,  and  in  the  first  instance  a  delibemtion, 
in  which,  as  in  all  othere,  the  majority  wuuld  decide  ? 
— and  on  what  ?  On  the  abs<ilutely  true.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  true  system  except  theocracy,  wliich 
yet  is  not  a  system,  but  a  fact,  and  not  even  an 
oniinaiy  and  constant  fact,  but  a  miracle.  What  is 
to  be  done,  however  i  for  we  must  needs  arrive,  and  in 
order  to  arrive,  we  must  start.  Some  tliink  that  it 
is  not  the  starting-point,  but  tlie  way  and  the  end 
whicli  are  of  consequence ;  otliera  insist  upon  the 
starting-point  being  founded  in  right,  and  they  will 
only  see  right  in  the  absolute  equality  of  all,  and  the 
equal  participation  of  all  in  the  government  of  society. 
This  is  what  is  p«r  excdUnce  the  democracy  that 
Thucydides  2,200  years  ago  defined  in  these  terms : — 
••  As  our  Government  is  not  in  the  bauds  of  a  siuull 
number  of  citizens,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  majority, 
it  has  received  the  name  of  democracy."  Thucydides 
would  not  have  called  the  actual  Government  of 
France  (1841)  democratic;  and  Fnmce.  on  its  side, 
which  knows  no  slaves  on  it^  territory,  would  not 
call  the  republic  of  Thucydides  a  democracy. 


iiiiniioal  sirts. — tlK*<iin"  lup 
siu'cossivi*  udniis-^iiiii  (•!'  ul 
thfv  display  tlR*lll^j^'lv«.*^  ;  t 
not  perluips  of  the  capaci 
capable  or  not  capable,  in 
human  beings,  males  and  a 
As  a  system,  and  fn)in 
view,  the  latter  of  these  th* 
ever,  we  shall  have  to  urge 
|)erhaps  some  advantage  o^ 
may  always  address  the  en 
people  on  whom  you  confei 
measuring  capacities  ougli 
Icnged,  for  they  are  at  o 
parties;  and  their  whole  ta 
reduce  itself  to  this, — ^thc 
number,  and  the  taking  fi: 
for  themselves  and  their  pa 
establishes  an  actual  powe: 
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to  resolve,  by  facts,  questions  insoluble  in  themselves. 
Society  under  this  double  influence,  which  does 
not  shield  it,  but  mitigates  its  inevitable  shocks, 
advances,  not  only  towards  an  equitable  distribution 
of  power,  but  towards  the  equality  of  political  rights, 
under  cover  of  this  great  victory  of  the  equality  of 
social  rights.  It  is  not  doubtless  in  the  equality  of 
political  rights  that  society  will  find  its  resting- 
place  (for  in  certain  times  and  certain  given  circum- 
stances it  may  only  find  trouble  and  war  therein), 
but  rather  in  the  truth  of  this  eqvxitity ;  in  other  words, 
in  the  equality  of  the  capacities  which  correspond 
to  the  elementary  or  primaiy  exercise  of  political 
power. 

The  monopoly  of  power  by  the  middle  class  would 
bequeath  no  grand  result  to  history ;  a  purely  com- 
mercial republic  would  only  produce  commercial 
results ;  it  is  to  the  aristocracy,  or  the  absolute  demo- 
cracy, that  the  sublime  in  politics  belongs ;  and  if  it 
be  true  that  the  time  of  the  aristocracy  is  past,  middle 
class  policy  will  never  rise  above  itself,  except  by 
changing  from  middle  class  to  popular. 

The  ideas  of  the  middle  classes  are  too  special,  I  do 
not  say  to  contribute,  but  to  suffice  to  the  greatness 
of  a  nation.  It  is  alike  higher  or  lower,  though 
under  different  aspects  and  impulses,  that  what  we 
may  call,  in  contradiction,  general  ideas  will  be 
found. 

The  existence  of  small  political  societies  has  not 
less  poetry,  and  ^metimes  not  less  celebrity,  attached 
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to  it  than  that  of  great  States.  The  lustxny  of  flie 
former  often  possesses  a  striking  chancter  tliat  the 
history  of  empires  lacks.  It  is  move  oamplebefy  the 
history  of  human  liberty;  the  other,  rather thit of 
destiny  and  Providence ;  and,  whatever  may  he  the 
interest  of  the  latter  aspect  for  the  conteinpktm 
mind,  men  in  general  find  a  greater  fiMmnnrinn  in 
destinies  ^hich  seem  to  have  shaped  themselves^  and 
to  have  only  conceded  to  the  necessity  of  things  that 
which  the  human  will  absolutely  cannot  refose  ii 

It  is  only  liberty,  spontaneity,  and  moral  easgtgf 
that  ennoble  the  destinies  of  small  States,  and  cu 
make  us  love  their  history. 
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the  simple  sentiment  of  the  same  truths  that  ohaerva- 
tion  suggests  and  reflection  counsels ;  hut  it  does  nol 
replac'u  education,  or  dispense  with  it 

Even  for  the  Cliristian  there  is  an  art  of  education, 
an  art  which  calculates  upon  human  nature,  rests 
upon  it,  a(.:cepts  its  aid  as  freely  as  it  acknowledges 
its  ohstucles.  If  Christian  education  difler  consider- 
ably from  all  other,  it  is  not  by  tiiking  for  its  starting- 
point  a  supernatural  state,  for  which,  as  a  general 
principle,  it  provides  and  ])repare8.  It  recognises, 
accepts,  cultivates  nature ;  addi-esses  itself  to  the  will 
and  the  reason;  acts  by  example  and  habit;  estab- 
lishes the  rights  and  the  elements  of  law  and  morality, 
so  that  the  child,  not  all  at  once  and  prematurely 
pouring  out  it^  moral  life  into  the  abyss  of  giuce,  may 
accustom  itself  to  the  reality  of  the  law,  become 
penetrated  with  what  of  special  value  it  possesses, 
may  pass  under  the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist  l»eiore 
it  reaches  Christ 

We  should  only,  alas!  be  strictly  true  in  imputing 
to  certain  religious  methods  which  pride  themselves 
upon  their  rigid  fidelity,  the  visible  decline  of 
Christian  discipline  in  many  and  many  a  house  which 
in  other  particulars  is  taxed  with  over-rigour.  There 
is  a  certain  piety,  high-coloured,  loud-toned,  severe  of 
aspect,  which  despises  education,  and  occasionally 
raises  to  the  dignity  of  a  system  the  mer©  wualcness 
of  the  niiiid,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  indolence.  In 
a  word,  though  we  remain  convinced  that  it  is  aroimd 
some  Christian  hearths  that  the  most  correct  repre- 
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sentation  of  llip  family  type  may  he  found,  wo 
obligiMl    to    own   that   many  Clmstiun    hrn 
wight  profit  by  the  examph^.  of  worldly  bousel 
ntnuigere,  or  even  perhaps  hostile,  to  evangelical  con- 
victiona. 

A  country  should  draw  the  essential  portion  of  its 
culture  from  it5  own  breast:  we  do  not  expatriate 
our  minds  with  impunity;  a  culture  too  completely 
foreign  may  become  its  pernicious  to  the  couutr}*  into 
wliioh  it  is  imported,  aa  it  was  useful  in  the  Uuid  of 
ita  birtk  This  imprudent  transplauUUion  is  a  means 
of  renouncing  our  individuality ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
stability  of  habits,  affections, — shall  I  say  prnjudire-s '( 
— which  have  8]irung  from  the  soil,  and  constitute  the 
moral  life  of  a  nation.* 

Leaving  on  one  sido  moral  influence,  inatrao- 
tion  has  fttr  its  aim  butb  tlie  general  improvement 
of  the  intellectual  being,  and  the  acquirement  of 
the  knowledge  and  aptitude  relative  to  a  certain 
condition. 

One  of  the  precepts  of  education  is  not  to 
educaU,  as  one  of  the  precepts  of  politics  (am 
fonn  of  education)  is  not  to  over-govern.  One  mu»t 
repress,  modemte,  but  not  stifle.  Leave  Nature  time 
to  declare  herself;  do  not  impose  silence  upon  her 
before  she  has  spoken. 

To  xTiJftnict  is  something  more  than  to  %i\form ;  ifc 
is  at  the  same  time  internally  to  arm  and  to  fortilQr* 


■  \'iQet  wrote  tliia  at  a  tunc  when  there  wu  ■  project  of  foniidiBg 
a  Mend  imivoruty  in  SwituirlAiul. 
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The  morality  of  a  people  is  not  necessarily  pro- 
portioned to  its  instruction ;  there  are  causes  of  evil 
•which  instruction  cannot  avert,  and  which  prevent  its 
gcwd  eftects,  or  even  cause  it  to  bring  about  ba<l  results. 

Study  dates  from  the  moment  when  we  begin  to 
teach  ourselves. 

Ennui  attaches  to  unsteady  and  desultory  work ; 
in  the  school,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  it  is  idleness 
that  feels  weary,  it  is  activity  that  rejoices ;  nothing 
•weighs  so  heavy  as  a  duty  which  we  have  tried  to 
make  light. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  with  the  ancients  the 

same  words  signify  school  and  leisure,  games  and 

iy.   Not  that  study  Is  play,  or  should  ever  become 

\  but  compared  with  the  duties  and  efforts  which 
should  fill  every  earnest  life,  study  is  indeed  a  game, 
like  those  of  the  antique  Paleestra,  and  the  school 
may  be  caUed  a  place  of  rest 

IT}u  muplijlcation  of  internal  cxl&tentt,  such  is,  both 
with  respect  to  moral  life  and  happiness,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  wants  of  our  time.  But  do  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  this  want  can  be  satisfied  by  the 
suppression  or  reduction  of  the  means  of  intellectual 
coltme.  ITie  evil  does  not  so  much  arise  from  the 
excess  of  culture  as  from  its  quality.  It  is  too  late 
to  lead  us  back  into  the  forests,  and  could  we  be  led 
back  thither,  we  should  no  longer  find  beneath  their 
Tenerable  shade  the  blessings  that,  according  to  poets, 
left  behind  in  them.  At  all  risks  we  have  to  ad- 
I,  but  let  US  see  that  we  do  so  really. 
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We  must,  if  possible,  give  to  the  new  generation 
an  education  which,  while  satiBfjing  the  wanla  of  the 
ijitellect  and  the  epoch,  respects  individual  exiatcBoe 
in  its  natural  and  intimate  character ;  and,  far  from 
obscxiring  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  soul,  far  froni 
effacing  the  last  traces  that  tiie  Creator^s  hand  has  left 
upon  our  clay,  ahall,  on  t!ie  contrary,  protect,  ami 
if  possible  deepen,  their  impress ;  an  education  ^H^H 
shall  preserve  us  from  substituting  for  our  owll 
native  soul,  our  living  and  personal  being,  I  know 
not  what  conventional  soid,  I  know  not  what  idA  of 
the  age,  impersonal,  abstract,  iiresponsible ;  an  educa- 
tion which,  tar  frfjm  robbing  us  of  ourselves,  sliall 
secure  us  the  possession  of  what  we  are,  and  keep  us 
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just  to  introduce  good  sense,  and  to  maintain  its 
rights  in  a  sphere  where  the  most  sensible  seem  to 
desert  their  good  sense.  It  is  not,  indeed,  rare  to 
see  intellectual  men  and  women  become  perfectly- 
absurd  the  moment  they  have  to  do  with  practical 
education;  and  besides,  if  the  resource  proposed 
sufficed,  it  would  suffice  anywhere,  which  no  one 
allows.  Everything  gets  observed,  studied,  learnt, 
and  why  not  education  like  the  rest  ? 

We  see  history  professed  by  women,  while  dancing 
IB  taught  by  men.  With  all  the  reservation  rendered 
incumbent  by  our  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the 
latter  art,  we  venture  to  ask  whether  it  might  not  be^ 
better  to  invert  the  exercise  of  these  two  functions  ? 

Some  persons,  starting  from  the  true  principle 
that  man,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  destiny,  must 
become  a  new  creature,  believe  themselves  exonerated 
from  making  any  use  of  the  old.  They  expect,  or 
rather,  they  hurry  on,  the  conversion  of  the  child, 
which  generally  means  that  they  inculcate  principles; 
but  both  before  and  afterwards  they  neglect  to  give 
him  habits ;  or,  which  perhaps  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
they  let  him  take  up  habits  of  which  grace,  when  it 
supervenes,  will  have  to  efface  the  marks ;  they  let 
nature  grow  up  without  watching  or  directing  it — 
unless,  indeed,  by  an  opposite  error  they  hasten  to 
smother  it  They  are  afraid  of  all  that  is  native  and 
spontaneous ;  they  tolerate,  on  the  part  of  the  soul, 
neither  impulse  nor  freedom ;  they  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  bom  before  it  be  bom  again ;  they  ignore  and 
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Tolantiinly  oe^^'U^H  nil  internal  energies,  out  of  \ 
they  «yi  f or  the  eDOgy  from  wiV  r  fnnn  ftbcnre? 

and  thns,  sometimes  oompree-  ^  u<iat  ]iity  sn 
unfolding  nature,  sometimes  letting  it  develop  and 
e%'olve  at  its  will,  they  either  prt'jMire  for  the  exf 
pmce  the  rvsi. stance  of  a  nsh  and  vrilful  soul,  or  1 
insipid  cdiuiiliance  of  an  automaton.  Childhood 
too  often  presents  one  or  other  of  these  aspecta 
religioufl  families  we  find,  with  painful  suqirise,  either 
spoilt  children,  and  spoilt  with  less  scruple  than  elde- 
where»  in  the  expectation  of  their  conversion ;  or  else 
mortified  creatures,  without  spirit  or  generosity,  that 
will  not  be  capable  of  a  second  nature,  never  harisg 
had  a  first 

With  a  sincere  desire  for  instruction,  we  learn  nww 
by  ouraelves  than  with  others. 

What  is  not  understood  cannot  profit,  and  what 
does  not  profit  almost  invariably  harms. 

The  principal  object  is  to  accustom  a  child  tn  a 
new  of  morality  superior,  and  even  opposed,  to  thsl 
which  he  will  find  prevalent  in  the  workl 

The  sublimity  of  Cliristian  morality,  and  its  neoes^ 
sary  dependence  on  faith  in  evangelical  truths,  should  i 
become  as  an  instinct  in  the  child's  soul,  a  fact  of  con- 
science that  time  and  the  world  can  never  more  tear 
away.  We  must  make  dogma  fortify  his  moral  faith, 
and  this  last  must  fortify  his  faith  in  dogma. 

All  morality  does  not  lie  in  formulas ;  morality  m 
the  commencement  is  as  g(XKi  prt'-supixiseil  as  tiiught; 
it  is  as  important  to  give  a  child  a  prejudice  iQ 
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Stout  of  right  aa  to  present  him  with  its  rule; 
is  a  good  taste  in  morals  as  in  other  tilings ; 
without  any  detriment  to  theory,  which  will 
fliave  its  turn,  I  should  like   instinct  to  take  the 
initiative.     Truth  is  not  only  an  idea  that  must  1)6 
known,  it  is  iin  air  that  must  be  breathe*!,  a  rule 
I  that  must  be  followed,  a  vision  which  must  be  occu- 
pied with  the  good  and  the  beautiful.    We  too  much 
neglect  this  method,  which  is  that  of  God  himself. 
Gixl  save-s  us  by  showing  Himself;  faith  is  a  looking. 
The  child,  and   perhaps  the  man  as  well,  only 
hnews  well  what  is  shmtm  him,  and  the  image   of 
things  is  the  true  medium   between  their  abstract 
idea  and  his  personal  experience. 

The  Cliristian  family,  which  is  the  true  family,  is 

like  a  picture  of  one  of  the  old  masters,  whore  time 

and  neglect  have  hid  the  outline  and  obscured  the 

cohiurs.     That  black  surface  is  a  Poussin,  a  Itaphael : 

[  a  short  time  since  it  was  only  a  board  or  a  shred  of 

[  canvas ;  now,  thanks  to  the  agency  of  a  pious  art,  it 

,  will  be  a  monument  and  a  treasure.     Let  Christians 

[read  their  duty  in  this  short  allegory.    The  fate  of 

I  the  State  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  family ; 

[the  condition  of  the  family  depends  i)erhaps  upon 

|tl)cm. 

The  best  of  men  have  owed  to  their  mothers,  after 

[God,  those  seeds  of  piety  and  spiritualism  that  the 

paternal  influence  has  so  often  dried  up. 

All  mothers  are  not  able  to  be^  U'cause  they  wisli 

lit,  well-taught  and  cultivated.     Many  of  them,  too. 
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waut  both  leisure  and  eaae  of  miml  for  long  aiid 
tinuous  conversation  with  their  childron.     Hut 
may,  by  prayer  aod  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  give  \ 
their  thou*,'ht  and  judi^Tiiciit  tlju  direction  tli'       '       ai 
to  give  tu  tlio  thougliu*! of  ilicir  cliihlain.   Not 
deceive  thoinselveA ;  if  they  do  not  begin  by  their  ok 
education,  if  their  heart  liave  not,  on  ita  own  accountl 
adopted  all  the  M'orda  they  address  to  their  child 
those  words  will  l)e  but  a  vain  sound. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  those  good  and  t:i 
liearteid  mothers  whom  otiier  dutiea  prevent  from 
Iwing  much  ^rith  tli«  objecta  of  their  dearest  aoli^ 
citude  console  themselves.  Sjinctifietl  by  prayer, 
single  word  from  their  lips,  a  look,  a  sigh,  odd 
to  their  children,  will  often  do  more  than 
eloquent  diacourse.  We  must,  under  God's  bio 
depend  on  natural  meana;  but  in  the  presonott 
or  absence  of  these  means  we  must  depend  upoi 
God- 

The  Church  contains  the  school ;  there 
from  the  very  nature  of  Cliristianity,  and  the  fo 
under  which  it  has  been  given  to  us,  be  a  Cht 
without  a  school.  Wherever  true  Christianity 
establishes  itself  you  will  see  scIkwjIs  spring  npj 
and  one  may  aOirm  that  if  religion  took  {>o$s*;ssio 
of  the  masses,  this  single  fact  would  insure  immeB 
progress  to  popular  instruction. 

If  we  bring  up  our  children  well,  our  childienJ 
repay  us.  They  do  perhaps  more  for  our  educationj 
than  we  for  theirs.    In  order  to  be  invariably  wliatl 
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,we  ought  with  regard   to  them,  wliat  respect  must 

I  vre  feel  lor  them  !  in  what  a  careful  und  circumspect 

attitude  of  mind  should  we  live !  and  how  necessary 

is  it  for  us  to  have  our  eyes  habitually  fixed  above ! 

["WTiat  Jesus  Christ  said  with  re<jard  to  His  disciples, 

|*'I'"'or  tlieir  sakea  I  sanctify  Myself,"  should  be  the 

[motto  of  the  reli^^ious  father  and  mother.     What  we 

at  our  children  to  be,  that  we  must  be  ourselves ; 

all  flows  on  naturally  ;  discipline  gains  imction 

and  gmce ;  influence  is  joined  to  authority,  which, 

however,  is  always  to  be  acknowledged,  and  to  make 

itself  felt    There  is  in  the  task  of  education  a  certain 

i  good  nature  tliat  the  majority  of  parents  can  only 

I  -find  in  the  neglect  of  duty ;  they  play  with  the  carda 

ehown,  or  rather,  they  do  not  play ;  there  is  no  part 

I  to  be  sustained,  and  the  child  no  lunger  distin^^islies 

(which  is  a  jHsmicious  thing)  between  the  father  and 

the  man.     But  merely  to  keep  watch  over  our  own 

extenial  demeanour  la   nothing;   we   do  not  thus 

ilong  impose  upon  the  child,  and  we  corrupt  him.    It 

within  that  we  must  wat<;h  and  labour;  the  essen- 

is  tij  he,  not  to  seem ;  confidence  then  comes  of 

[itself,  and  to  obtain  it,  is  tdinost  to  obtain  alL     Let 

us  then  carr)'  on  our  education,  at  once  ours  and 

|tiiat  of  our  children ;  let  us  sanctify  ourselves  for 

em,  and  for  ourselves. 

Even  if  carefully  applied,  which  is  rare,  cduattion 
\hffads  cannot  teach  everything  ;  it  does  not  insti-uct 
lin  a  profound  and  scientific  manner ;  it  flatters  self- 
[love,  and  gives  a  habit  of  abrupt  decision  and  super- 
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flcial  vu  W3 ;    it  distracts  tlie  soul  and  inju 
inner  life;  Iflsily,  it  dw«  not  suffice  U)  tbe 
Btato  of  society,  aiul   (uinnot  supply  the  pUice 
energetic  and  mothodical  study.    If  it  be  hurtfu 
merely  to  sec  the  world  in  hooka,  it  is  equally 
not  to  have  any  kaowlfdgc  uf  Ixjoks.     It  is  con 
bined  with  the  latt4jr  that  the  former  study  is  really 
jirofitAhle.     Books,  scjjarated  from  attractive 
ness,  produce  alwjtraction  and  pedantry ;  mere 
ness  without   books   leaves  no  room   in  tlie 
except  for  practical  views  and  ideas  of  positio 
It  is  by  being  exclusive  that  all  systems  becou 
bad. 

The  history  of  sciences  almost  forces  upon  tw 
conclusion  that,  if  they  had  been  cultivated  witi 
interested  views,  and   primarily  as  instruments 
material    well-being,    that    very    well-being    woul 
rather  have  lost  than  gained;  while  by  obeying 
curiosity  free   from    selfishness,  and  following 
other  baimer   than    that   of   sjveculation.    '^  ^  -* 
men   have    prepared    inunonse   results   for 
have  caused  civilisation  to  take  giant  strides,  bar 
renewed  the  face  of  the  eartk 

From  thf3  excellent  we  may,  indeed,  descend 
the  useful,  but  we  do  not  rise  from  the  useful  to  tbi 
excellent;  the  sentiment  of  .duty  leads  to  the 
knowletlgment  of  a  right,  the  sentiment  of  a  right  do 
not  create  the  notion  of  duty;  and  lastly,  t<j  rei 
to  our  subject,  speculation  tends  towaixls  practicfti 
practice  does  not  rise  Uj  speculation. 
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Let  there  be  imagined — we  ask  nothing  further, — 
let  there  be  ima^ned  a  syst4?iii  of  instruction  into 
which  no  element  should  be  admitted  except  on  the 
condition  of  proving  its  aptitude  for  some  certain 
and  palpable  application.  This  very  basis,  this  con- 
dition, alarms ;  a  degraded  iulure  for  humanity  is  at 
once  described. 

Our  old  studies  laid  aside,  what  remains  ? — studies 
which,  to  say  all  in  one  word^  instruct,  and  do  not 

'tivate ;  and  which,  by  always  superimposing  them- 

Lvea  on  man,  and  never  incorporating  themselves 
ith  him,  modify  his  position,  without  modifying 
himself. 

Nothing  will  be  found  more  usefiil  in  the  school 
than  useless  studies ;  by  which  I  mean  those  at  the 
end  of  M'hich  we  see  not  a  position,  a  distinction, 
lO  morsel  of  bread,  but  truth.  Let  them  remain, 
f  only  to  prove  that  "man  does  not  live  by 
only."  Let  them  accustom  the  youthful  in* 
tellect  to  seek  the  light  for  the  sake  of  the  light 
This  habit  once  contracted  by  the  mind  will  be 
Itetained. 

In    public  education  more  particularly  a  great 

igcr  lies  for  the  chUd  in  a  conspicuous  inferiority 
n  any  subject,  and  still  more  in  a  general  inferiority ; 

gnch  a  case  it  is  only  religion  that  can  raise  ua 
liently  high  to  be  above  the  unhappy  feeling  of 


The  greater  number  of  parenta  seem  anxious  to 
Itpare  their  children  the  trouble  of  living ;  nay,  they 

FF 


_«  oouaiuiy  lelt;  withdraw 
involves  the  least  personal  re 
them  truth,  in  the  acquirem* 
only  assist  them ;  obliguig  ti 
cide,  only  by  means  of  the 
the  will  of  others, — ^they  makt 
ble  of  a  certain  number  of  ai 
believe  that  they  have  educate 
only  drilled  them, 

A  child  develops  itself  by  i 
the  lessons  of  its  nurse,  and 
are  unconsciously  carried  on  w 
mother  tongue.  Do  we  suffit 
multitude  of  unconnected  rea 
attains  to  the  fluent  and  corre 
tongue  ?  How  many  inductioi 
giea  seized,  shades  distinguisl 
unfolding  of  the  intelligence  is ; 
ment  of  a  faculty  thkt  only  the  < 

We  are  more  than  half  wh 
us :  amongst  the  things  that  a 
in,  the  worst  dpfi^^'^'"''-' 
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It  has  been  observed  long  ago  that  the  coudition 
of  the  ftunily  detennines  that  of  the  society.  The 
time  is  now  come  for  convincing  ourselves  that  the 
inverse  is  not  less  true.  The  actual  direction  of 
political  ideas  has  strongly  reacted  on  the  family. 
The  same  centrifugal  force  is  exercised  over  all  our 
relations.  The  individual,  weak  in  opposition  to  the 
crowdj  is  strong  as  regards  the  family.  The  citizen 
is  lost  in  the  cosmopolite,  the  member  of  the  family 
is  absorbed  in  the  politician ;  we  can  no  longer  live 
except  at  the  circumference;  we  exile  ourselves  to 
the  remotest  frontier  of  the  soul ;  the  central  refuge 
of  loving  sentiments  is  deserted ;  everpvhere  family 
ties  are  relaxed  under  the  action  of  new  ideas.  All 
that,  in  default  of  Christianity,  may  lead  to  draw 
these  ties  closer  than  they  still  exist — all  that  may 
retain,  at  a  distance  fi-ora  abstraction,  and  in  the 
circle  of  individual  affections,  souls  that  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  escape  into  the  desert,  of  theory, 
should  be  welcomed  with  gratitude  tmd  with  love. 

Happy  they  for  whom  the  hearth  is  an  altar . — for 
there  comes  an  oge  when  the  enei-gy  of  our  life  and 
the  exaggemtion  of  our  hopes  scatter  us  abroad  in  a 
thousand  directions,  and  dissipate  our  soul  by  divid- 
ing it. 

Our  insufficiency  is  a  principle  of  dependence,  and 
our  dependence  a  principle  of  greatness.  Is  it  necea- 
to  say  that  the  famih/,  in  the  humun  sense  of 
word,  is  had  at  the  cost  of  tht'se  apparent  limitu- 
tions? 


-.J  .^MiAy  lies  that  a  degi 
preserved  in  the  most  corrupt 

Public  education,  which,  unc 
of  emuhition,  has  placed  ambitic 
in  the  place,  of  all  motives  that 
wills, — public  education,  which 
tutes  self-love  for  love,  succee 
the  basis,  the  moral  life  of  a 
leading  character,  its  second  na 
pation,  public  happiness  and  the 
are  sacrificed  to   that  arid   pat 
everything  becomes  arid,  and  w 
the  childish  soul,  as  quickly  as  tl 
young  and  tender  shoots  of  bene 
and  love. 

There  are  two  ways  of  understi 
88  a  spur  to  vanity,  or  love  of  t 
examples. 

Private  education  may  form  1 
rarely  produces  citizens  or  mp" 
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which  are  not  the  lc3s  serious  for  being  essentially 
negative.  There  will  always  be  something  wanting 
in  a  man  who  has  not  been  plunged  early  and 
long  in  that  current  of  fresli  water  which  chills 
us  for  a  moment,  only  to  warm  na  thoroughly  by 
reaction, 

2.  Bodk^  and  Writers  f<yr  Children — Popular  Schools 
— Classical  Studies — Mathematics. 

Few  people  have  a  vocation  for  writing  for  the 
young,  and  a  great  many  attempt  to  do  it ;  perhaps, 
indeed,  in  this  class  of  writings,  "  there  are  no  degrees 
between  the  mediocre  and  the  worst." 

We  must  write  for  youth  with  philosophy  and 
enthusiasm  both;  this  is  what  does  good. 

Who,  then — all  other  things  being  equal — who 
write  bettor  on  education  than  a  Chnstian 
f  Who  could  be  more  true,  more  delicate. 
hard,  and  less  systematic? 

I  have  some  scmple  with  regard  to  the  fictions, 
even  the  most  moral,  that  are  offered  to  early 
childhood.  Would  not  history  suffice?  It  is  true 
that  history  does  not  permit  the  choice  of  facts  or 
the  unity  of  intention  that  fonn  the  pri\Tleges  of  the 
romance.  But  then  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  romance 
not  to  be  romantic,  and  not  to  sow  in  the  child's  life 
the  germs  of  miscalculations  and  disappointment! 
This  is  a  subject  for  much  reflection.  I  am  so  far 
from  believing  that,  in  this  respect,  the  intention 
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justifies  everything,  that,  above  all  oUier  ramances,  I 
exclude  the  Christian  romance. 

Good  hooks  for  children  are  the  best  among  the 
hooks  for  men. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  attractive  reading  for  any 
age  than  a  good  child's  hook.  Ghildhood  is  a  paradise 
that  we  all  pass  through  with  light  and  rapid  steps; 
and  into  which  we  may  not  re-enter ;  but  we  love  to 
look  back  on  it,  however  far  away  we  may  be ;  we 
love  to  give  it  a  farewell  glance ;  we  gladly  tnni  an 
oppressed  burning  brow  towards  the  ftesh  air  that 
is  breathed  there,  and  associate  ourselves  with  the 
impressions  of  that  regretted  age,  so  as  once  more 
to  become,  for  a  brief  while,  children — ^that  is,  the  fint 
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where  we  must  either  stop,  or  beyond  which,  if  we 
cross  it,  we  must  travel  far.  There  is  one  thing,  per- 
haps, even  more  pernicious  than  ignorance, — ^it  is  the 
imprudent  delibation*  of  science ;  it  is  that  presump- 
tuous incursion  into  domains  that  we  may  never 
traverse;  that  commencement  of  knowledge  which 
is  but  a  commencement  of  ignorance. 

The  objects  of  instruction  have  been  greatly  multi- 
plied in  our  preparatory  schools;  language  alone  ia 
worth  all  the  rest.  Teach  the  children  to  think  their 
speech,  you  will  have  gained  much. 

Have  we  a  right  conception  of  the  popular  school  ? 
It  ought,  above  aU,  to  be  a  gymnasium  for  thought. 
Not  only  is  well-directed  thought  the  way  of  truth, 
but  thought  is  the  activity  of  the  noble  principle  in 
man  :  very  far  from  the  thinking  man  being,  as  Rous- 
seau pretended,  "  a  depraved  animal,"  it  is  only  by 
thought  that  he  rises  to  the  dignity  of  man.  The 
man  who  thinks  ill  may  be  vicious;  the  man  who 
does  not  think  cannot  be  virtuous.  Intellectual 
improvement  is  often  the  prelude  to  moral  improve- 
ment. Kevertheless  we  do  not  present  the  former  as 
the  efficient  cause,  the  adequate  condition,  the  gene- 
rative principle  of  the  latter. 

Classical  studies  are  disliked  by  radicals  of  all 
kinds.  Some  discover  in  the  study  of  antiquity 
a  fermentation  of  democratic  enthusiasm;  others, 
the  radicals  of  the  movement,  perceive  the  subtle 

*  From  the  Latin  vroii  delAatio,  and  explained  by  the  context. 


xu   point   of  fact,  nothing   ; 
of  these  studies  than  this  < 
reproaches,  which  it  is  easy 
that  the  study  of  antiquity  c 
progress  and  stability,  and  coi 
law  of  equilibrium.     I  should 
opinion  of  this  study  if  one  of 
&om  it  and  not  the  other. 

It  is  veiy  certain  that  the  hu: 
as  it  were,  at  once  by  classical  j 
Bible,  takes  from  them,  and  al 
most  perfect  form  ;  and  that  if  < 
manity,  soul  and  mind,  has  se 
the  involuntary  applause  of  the 
the  secret  of  this  great  work  was  1 
the  chisel  of  thi^  sublime  kind  o 
doable  influence  of  classic  cul: 
writings.  Happy  should  we  be 
centuiy,  but  the  modes  of  disci 
France  a  Chann**!!'^"  j-  ""- 
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and  eloquence  are  decidedly  superior  to  tliose  that 
belong  to  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  the  intel- 
lectually beautiful ;  the  beauty  of  tJie  idea  in  all  its 
purity,  and  disengaged  from  any  material  form,  which, 
in  literature,  becomes  the  object  of  the  young  man's 
contemplation.  The  faculty  of  recognising  and  feeling 
it,  which  is  the  crown  of  all  liberal  education,  is  not 
of  secondary  importance;  elegant  forma  of  speech, 
simple,  pure,  and  living,  become  the  ornament  and 
the  recommendation  of  our  ovn  language. 

Again,  a  final  advantage  of  these  studies  springs 
from  an  apparent  character  of  imperfection  wliich 
strikes  us  in  them.  They  lack  the  exactness  that  is 
attributed  to  other  knowledge.  But  in  order  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
these  studies  are  useful,  we  must  inquire  what  a  mind 
would  become  absolutely  given  up,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  to  the  influence  of  the  exact  sciences.  This 
influence  would  paralyse  all  its  life.  It  would  only 
take  account  of  what  might  be  made  the  object  of  a 
rigorous  valuation,  a  precise  measurement ;  but  this 
would  be  to  acknowledge  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  elements  that  make  up  life,  as  also  to  misappre- 
hend what  constitutes  its  force  and  beauty.  Neither 
love  nor  admiration  can  be  weighed  ;  the  impressions 
of  taste  are  indefinite ;  all  moral  force  is  imponder- 
able; all  that  is  connected  with  life  is  no  more 
appreciable  in  terms  of  exact  science  than  life  itself, 
which  eludes  all  measurement.  By  causing  these 
truths  to  be  overlooked,  a  too  exclusive  culture  of 
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Bcienco  would  have  for  its  result  to  pcnrert  the  mmd, 
aii<l  iKirhnpa  io  deprive  the  soid  of  all  the  power  de- 
pi'julcnt  ujHjn  its  cliistii-ity.  It  is,  Uicnifore,  well  to 
oppose  to  tlie  iuflueuce  of  this  study  that  of  scienoci 
that  do  not  pretend  to  the  same  accuracy.  But,  further, 
the  study  of  the  first  elcnicnts  of  the  e\  tea, 

while  it  occupies  the  intelligence,  gives  to    j  do 

to  the  reason ;  the  mind  mingles  too  litUe  of  its  own 
substance  with  the  truUis  it  discovers ;  many  of  its 
forces  are  not  put  at  all  into  requisition.  ■  '  ^  laja 
>*'ithout  emplojTiient;  and  we  may  bee*-  i  an 

intellect  thus  cultivated — ^unless,  indeed,  nature  raise 
a  strong  opposition — will  always  prove  a  deplorably 
superficial  intellect, — clear,  rapid,  shrewd,  practical,  I 
allow,  but  incapable  of  rising  above  the  middle  n»5;ion9 
of  thouglit. 

Mathematics,  it  is  tnie,  starting  from  precise  data 
in  order  to  arrive  at  stiict  results,  adiuitting  notliin^ 
vague  or  approximate,  every^'here  demajxiing  fiiU 
evidence,  never,  in  short,  leaving  any  saving  clause 
in  the  chain  of  their  inductions,  inflexible  to  pre- 
judice, to  ready-made  opinions,  and  to  habitual 
sentiments,  and,  consequently,  not  permtttiug  ihQ 
inteUect  any  other  than  self-support,  present  at 
once  two  apparently  opposite  advantages, — that  of 
stimulating  the  activity  of  the  mind,  augmenting, 
if  I  may  so  say,  its  spontaneity;  and  that  of  placing 
a  bridle  upon  the  sallies  of  the  youthful  imagi- 
nation. 

The  exclusive  application  of  Pascal  to  physics  and 
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bematica  during  hia  youth  was  the  safeguard  of 
his  individuality.  These  sciences,  I  believe,  di)  not 
exercise  it  much,  but  neither  do  they  comprornise  it ; 
whereas  acquirements  of  another  kind — lit*?rature, 
[for  example — excite,  develop,  but  at  the  same  time 
[endanger  individuality,  because,  bringing  the  inner 
man  out  of  his  retirement,  they  place  him  more  in 
contact  with  the  life  of  all,  and  obhge  him  to  receive 
I  from  all  more  periiaps  than  he  ought.  Mathematics 
80  httle  liable  t*D  do  this  that  they  would  perhaps 
open  to  an  opposite  charge,  if  it  were  possible 
[that  man  could  be  exclusively  mathematics 

In  truth,  nothing  should  be  excluded,  and  it  were 

[well  to  keep  a  place  open  for  whatever  is  useful ;  but 

[there  are  certain  fundamental  stuilies  which  shoidd 

take  precedence  of  others.    ...    At  the  basis  of  all 

our  studies  should  naturally  bo  placed  that  which 

teaches  us  to  measme  material  greatneaa,  and  that 

[other  which,  having  for  its  object  the  analysis  and 

pression  of  our  thoughts,  takes  some  measure  of 

f  intellectual  greatness. 

The  more  the  child  advances  in  the  science  of 
[  extension,  and  that  of  language,  the  better  able  will 
[he  be  to  measure  and  to  name  objects,  and  thence 
Ifoith  all  studies  will  be  accessible  to  him. 
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3.  Education  of  Women — Their  Miadon — 
JVama^ 

One  sex  canimt  grow  iinlem  the  other  gwwB 
and  the  attention  paid  to  nmn'a  education  vriH 
attain  its  object  onlefis  equal  and  proportionate 
be  taken  with  the  edncation  of  women.  In  daimi^g 
Uie  full  dignity  of  citizens,  we  have  pledgv<l  uunehw 
to  bring  up  at  the  same  time  the  being  given  us  by 
Qod  aa  our  helpmeet.  To  bring  up,  i.e,,  to  eleratr 
(eltver), — our  language  has  here  admirably  defined* 
the  task  of  education. 

The  essence  of  good  educatitti  }ins  Vx>en  mi 
prehended,  and  its  aim  missed.  Tlie  studies 
strengthen  the  mind  and  ennoble  the  soul  have  been 
too  often  sacrificed  to  the  expensive  acquisition 
mere  accomplishments  that  have  not  even  bee 
pureued  in  the  fittest  manner.  To  t^dce  one  examp] 
mu«ic,  that  art  which  should  be  entirely  devol 
to  tlie  service  of  religion,  of  patriotism,  of  thi 
sweet  sentiments  of  nature,  has  l)ecome  effi'minal 
and  corrupting.  We  hear  innocent  and  virgin  li 
sing  in  public,  in  society,  words  which,  were  they 
redurcjl  into  prose  and  spoken,  would  bring  a  blush 
to  the  leaat  modest  cheek.  The  despicable  siglis  ot 
an  enervated  spirit,  the  delirium  of  a  selfish  passii 
which  sacrifices  the  most  ennobling  fecbngs  luid  most 
holy  relations  to  the  object  of  its  pursuit,  the  [lueriltf 
tricks  of  a  scoffing  coquetry  or  an  affected  delicacj',— 
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HQCih  18  the  substance  of  the  songs  that  the  wives  and 
daughterJi  of  a  free  and  religions  people  repeat  at  the 
fotjt  of  onr  Alps,  These  ai-e  fine  ai-ts,  we  are  told ; 
and  people  do  not  perceive  that  this  improper  appli- 
cation of  them  insensibly  introduces  into  the  heart 
a  poison  that  infects  and  corrodes ;  that  in  be- 
coming familiar  with  words  we  become  familiar 
with  things  ;  and  that  the  frivolity  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  these  love-songs  grows  gradually  to  be  the 
sonl  of  those  who  sing  them.  We  repudiate  for  our 
wives  and  daughters  songs  made  for  capitals  under- 
mined by  the  civilisation  of  vice. 

Excitable,  enthusiastic,  and  too  constantly  under 
the  dominion  of  feeling,  woman  is  easily  carried  away. 
She  is  at  the  mercy  of  her  emotions,  and  examines 
often  the  gravest  questions  only  in  their  relations  to 
the  heart;  she  may  with  the  purest  intentions  fall 
into  the  most  serious  errors.  With  such  tendencies 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a  superficial  educa- 
tion»  which  does  nothing  but  add  exaggeration  and 
irritability  to  feeling.  Better  in  this  respect  a  com- 
plete absence  of  culture ;  but  far  better  stdl  a  solid 
and  earnest  course  of  instruction,  which,  by  fortifying 
the  inlluence  of  reason,  opposes  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  wanderings  of  imagination.  Then  it 
will  no  longer  be  easy  to  lead  women,  by  the  help  of 
imperfectly  understood  terms,  to  adopt  opinions  that 
they  hold  all  the  more  fervently  the  less  they  are 
exactly  aware  of  their  bearing.  Then  romances  vnW 
no  longer  appear  to  them  the  most  interesting  of  all 


value  their  pK>sitiun  in  the 
and  will  no  lon|jrer  give  to 
the  t\T"duny  of  convention; 
of  their  happiness. 

We  shall  always  be  jus 
any  plan  of  study  which 
girl  in  ignorance  of  what 
princess,  should  have  some 

Young  girls  may  be  taug 
if  superior  instruction  be  w 
spects  the  more  rational  pla 
ought  to  be  surrounded,  pei 
points  dominated,  by  materr 

Celebrity  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
one  which  has  least  relation  to 
more  especially,  to  the  true 
we  should  say  that  the  admii 
ofif  affection ;  that  she  becom* 
human  being  in  becoming  m 
th»t  "^^ 
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wife  and  mother.  This  must  be;  nature  will 
have  it  so.  Nature,  too,  has  its  own  way  of  laying 
down  laws  against  accumulation,  and  rigidly  enforces 
them. 

Decidedly  the  dictionary  of  women  is  more  re- 
stricted than  that  of  men.  There  are  certain  wonls 
very  good  for  us  which  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  our 
fair  companions,  a  language  that  suits  them  as  little 
as  a  man's  liat  or  boots.  Science  and  politics  have 
their  dialect,  or  their  slang,  which  have  already  too 
much  spoilt  men's  style,  without  our  letting  them 
spoil  that  of  our  women.  It  is  their  part  to 
correct  u5  in  this  particular,  if  indeed  we  be  not 
incorrigible. 

Woman  is  more  powerful  by  influejice  than  direct 
action,  by  example  than  argument,  and  often  by 
silence  rather  than  by  speech.  Confined  within  these 
limits,  she  is  still  the  depositor  and  arbitrator  of  the 
greatest  interests  of  human  life.  Peace  is  the  most 
sublime  thing  in  the  world,  and  of  aU  words  the  most 
eloquent  Peace  may  be  compared  to  that  silent 
action  of  electricity  which  melts  and  fuses  the  hardest 
metals.  Peace,  on  the  brow  and  in  the  glance  of 
a  woman,  has  an  inconceivable  power. 

Arbitrators  of  our  happiness  and  of  a  portion  of 
our  virtues,  women  stamp  the  seal  of  their  character 
and  manners  on  each  new  generation,  since  each 
generation  during  its  earliest  years  belongs  entirely 
to  them.  Whoever  has  reflecterl  upon  the  energy 
and  obstinate  duration  of  our  first  impressions,  who- 


._   «u.iius,  togeiner  wi 
rising  generation,  the  destini 

Authorsliip,  and  even  nioi 
the  majority  of  cases,  easil} 
nature  and  duties  of  a  woman 
mature  years,  or  with  a  talei 
and  eminent,  combined  with  a 
tion,  the  application  of  our  pr. 
the  question  changes  consldera 
only  to  a  literary  work,  but  als 
scale,  where  talent  becomes  the 
and  where  the  good  we  seek  t 
demands  a  feminine  hand. 

Laws  which  impose  obedienc 
impose  love  on  the  husband, 
the  man  be  not  bound  by  la\ 
more  stringently  bound  by  reli^ 
of  Christ.     According  to  this 
should  be  a  true  devotedness. 

The  independence  that  b^po 
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nes8  of  a  married  pair ;  not  so  vith  what  the  Ooapel 
calls  love.  Lrive  fomidpd  in  God,  love  such  tw  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  creatcjs  in  human  hearts,  rt^ndcrs  Up- 
voted  ncaa  easy  to  the  husband,  submission  easy  to 
the  wife.  Whenever  we  advance  in  the  path  of  mar- 
ria|»e  nud  of  life,  \a\h  «*yr>8  lifted  up  towaitls  a  Saviour 
we  love,  with  a  salvation  we  hope  for,  w  ith  a  spirit  of 
prayer  and  supplication  through  which  Jesus  Christ 

I  constantly  intervenes  by  His  Spirit  between  the 
husbantl  and  wife,  there  indeed  a  marriage  may  be 
Iiappy,  nay,  must  infallibly  be  so.     The  union  between 

\  two  converted  hearts  is  necessarily  SM^eet  and  unal- 
terable ;  without  this  there  is  no  Becurity. 

Marriage  necessarily  makes  the  happiness  or  un- 
happiness  of  life  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  it 

I  casta  a  great  weight  into  the  awful  scale  in  which  are 

'  weighed  the  for  and  against  of  our  eternal  destiny. 
Marriage,  we  allow,  places  a  woman  nearest  pos- 

^  sible  to  the  true  destiny  of  her  aex,  and,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  fulfil- 
ling  it;    but  we   cannot  allow    that  an  unmarried 
woman  does  not  fulfil  it. 
After  all»  women  are  men  {kommc^.   Their  relation 

!  with  Go<l  is  an  immediate  one.  They  stand  in 
\^  the  same  p:>8ition  -with  regard  to  Him  as  men ; 
iii  this  supreme  point  of  view  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  is  perfect,  as  is  that  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  powt^rful  and  the  weak.  It  is  in  this  sense 
tliat  it  has  been  affirmed  that  in  the  new  covenant 
there  is  no  more  "male  nor  female,"  just  as  there 
G  G 
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ifl  no  more  "  Greek  uor  barbtitiiui,  IxMid  nor  fires.  ■ 
The  two  sexes  are  only  two  forms  or  two  fiinc 
of  our  common  humanity,  the  members  of  which  i 
all  called  to  aerve  and  glorify  Grod,  some  as  me 
othen  B&  women.    The  service  of  God  is  the  sab 
sUnce,  the  rest  is  only  the  mode  or  the 
Now  we  fully  believe  that  God  has  made  the  wo 
for  the  man  in  that  He  has  dualisod  man,  for  whom  itj 
was  not  good  to  be  alone,  and  who  would  have 
alone  in  a  moral  sense,  and  in  that  sense 
es[)ecially,  with  a  being  exactly  similar  and  peiflddly 
equal  to  himself;   but   we  cannot,  we  must  no 
imagine  that  the  whole  feminine  sex  has  been  callrtll 
out  of  nothingness  into  being  merely  to  complete  thaj 
existence  of  individuals  of  the  other  sex.     The  pr 
position, "  the  woman  was  made  for  the  man,"  haa^l 
therefore,  for  counterpoise  and  couiplfmont,  anothfTl 
proposition, — the  woman  has  been  created  for  herself;^ 
or,  better  still,  man  and  woman  both  have 
created  for  God- 
Christianity  has  nowhere  more  fully  displayed  l 
Divine  good  sense  and  practical  justice  that  chs 
terise  it  than  on  the  subject  of  marriage,     \Mifl 
men  wunt  to  reoi^gauise  marriage,  and  by  it  societyJ 
it  is  to  Christianity  tluit  they  must  revert    OrderJ 
with  the  happiness  which  is  its  touchstone,  exist 
only  thera 

In  the  Gospel  point  of  view,  thei"e  can  no  more  1 
slavery  witliiu  the  nianied  state  than  outside  of 
The   dependence  of  the  wife,  though  without 
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either  close  than  the  life  of  either  of  the  parties,  is  uot 
more  degrading  than  the  temporary  dependence  of  a 
son.  Woman  is  called  upon  to  serv^e  God  in  a 
subordinate  position,  as  man  himself  in  a  position  of 
command.  Submission,  authority,  ar«  two  forms  of 
the  same  service,  and  two  social  functions.  We  may, 
if  we  will,  designate  them  by  other  names :  on  the 
side  of  man  there  is  power ;  on  that  of  the  woman, 
influence.  If,  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  the  woman 
he  discontented  with  her  share,  I  venture  to  say  she 
does  not  understand  the  matter.  The  most  common- 
])lace  soul  may  love  power ;  but  a  lofty  spirit,  con- 
scious of  its  own  force,  will  prefer  influence,  which  is 
the  power  of  the  soiil 

Conjugal  intimacy  would  become  fonnidable  to  the 
public,  or  would,  at  all  events,  throw  perplexity  and 
mistnist  into  social  relations,  if  aU  the  secrets  of 
which  one  of  the  parties  has  Wenmade  the  depositary 
were  to  become  the  booty  of  the  other.  I  can  take 
no  pleasure  in  representing  to  myself  two  married 
jjeople,  daily  bringing  home  their  spoils,  and  each 
doubling  the  other's  share.  There  are  a  thousand 
things  that  ought  to  be  kept  back,  or  that  had  better 
be  so.  Above  all,  marriage  is  neter  to  become  a 
licence  for  backbiting;  and  every  husband  who  views 
himself  as  what  he  ought,  in  fact,  to  l>e,  tlie  educator 
of  his  wife,  will  beware  of  troubling  Ity  petty  topics, 
the  verj'  number  of  which  is  an  evil,  the  "  ornament 
of  a  quiet  spirit,"  which  should  be  the  motU)  of  the 
Christian  wife.     It  is  not  only  to  the  child,  but  to 


„ .     v/<a>ll. 


mut  replace,  the  relatiot 
and  two  married  peoi)le,  who  ha 
exchau^je.  may  W  less  clusely  al 
husl)aud  witli  tlie  unlettered  wi 
yated  woman  with  the  unedut 
common  faith  and  hope  have  n: 
their  two.    Yet  who  is  there  \ 
absolutely  to  deny  the  danger  of 
intellectual  respect  ? 

A  woman  must,  no  doubt,  1oy( 
teach  her  children  to  love  it;  bi 
gentle  and  comforting  radiance  v 
globe  through  its  celestial  pilgrim 
and  loving  satellite  of  man,  follows 
orbit  to  which  her  husband  draws 
that  a  woman  should  be  of  no  pai 
be  offended  if  she  were  of  her  bus 
her  husband's  party  is  to  be  of  non 

In  order  that  man  may  reach 
woman  must  reach  hers     v«^ 
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man  is  male  and  female,  for  the  veiy  reason  that  the 
indwidual  human  being  is  of  only  one  sex.  And  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  physical  difference  has  been 
determined  by  the  moral,  and  not  the  latter  by  tiie 
former.  Each  sex  has  been  organised  according  to 
the  idea  it  was  to  represent,  according  to  the  moral 
functions  it  was  destined  to  fulfil  Therefore  there 
is  an  or^janic  imity  betMreen  the  two.  This  may  be 
more  or  less  overlooked  in  an  enslaved  society;  it 
cannot  be  so  with  impunity  in  a  free  society,  in  a 
ilemocracy. 

The  bringing  together  of  unequal  cult^ires  ha<; 
greater  disadvantages  for  women  thrji  for  men.  The 
mutual  relations  of  the  latter  among  themselves — 
more  particularly  in  public  affairs — remain  compara- 
tively superficial ;  it  is  otherwise  with  the  relations 
lietween  women,  and  consequently  between  fiimilies. 
But  when  refinement  of  mannei-s  has  come  in  with 
refinement  of  mind,  when  souls  have  met  in  the 
liigher  regions  of  the  int-ellect>,  certain  repugnances 
may  diminish,  and  certain  baniers  may  be  a  little 
further  removed. 
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Cn AFTER    I. 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

t. — CHAKACTBiUSTTCS. 

1.  Definition  and  Mission  of  Literature. 

There  are  pure  mathematics,  can  there  be  pure 
literature  ?  In  such  a  case  we  should  have  to  ex- 
clude from  the  appreciation  of  literary  works  what- 
ever did  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  taste  :  and 
this  would  not  suthce ;  we  sliould  still  have  to  attri- 
bute to  taste  only  the  discernment  of  a»thetic  truth, 
or  rather  absolutely  to  separate  esthetic  from  moral 
truth.  Now  such  a  separation  is  impossible.  It  is 
better  to  acknowledge  that  literature  embraces  all 
those  writings  in  which  man  synthetically  reveals 
himself  to  man 

Tliat  to  which  men  have  agreed  to  give  the  s})eciul 
name  of  literature  is,  however,  a  thing  that  cornea  int<» 
ooDtact  with  everything  else.  Other  disciplines  have 
a  more  definite  arena.  The  domain  of  literature,  dis- 
tinct from  science  and  pure  emdition,  embraces  an 


^^'eiu'nilisfd    results    t« 
sjH.Tial   one    of  tlie  i; 
Iiiiliiiigiiij,'  at  its  extrt*. 
and  erudititdi,  litoratur 
somewhat  iiulefiuite  doi. 
out  between  and  slopes 
one's  lieing  able  exactl} 
sides  its  necessaiy  relatio 
lias  equally  direct  and  mc 
of  which  it  is  the  echo, 
represents  or  denounces, 
expression  of  society,"   t 
ment,  religion,  morals,  ar 
expression  particularly  p 
It   always  expresses  the 
society.    The  poetry  of  a 
what    it   has,  than  whal 
loves.    It  is  a  living  me 
in  the  die  are  transfonno 
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2.  Literahire  and  Society. 

Literature — that  is,  the  beautiful  realised  by  lan- 

IgUAge — spontaneously  seizes    on    whatever  society 

tadopts,  and  moreover  seizes  only  this ;  what  is  special 

and  must  remain  special  cannot  be  converted  uito 

literature.     Art  retires  unless  it  cannot  be  beheld  by 

all ;  art  does  not  correspond  with  any  particular  class 

I  in  society,  but  with  society  as  a  whole ;  it  refuses  to 

I  aim  at  anything  less  wide  than  humanity  itself. 

Science  is  a  solitude  which  removes  us  from  under 
I  the  influence  of  society.    The  lUtirateur,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  only  all  that  ho  should  be  on  condition  of 
I  being  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  social  move- 
I  inent. 

3.  Literattire  and  Various  Sciences, 

Literature  is  not  so  much  a  science  apart  as  it 
Is  the  common  bond,  the  mutual  interpreter  of  all 
sciences ;  it  reduces  all  ideas  to  the  unity  of  its  own 
form ;  they  are  all  passed  tlirough  it«  filter,  which 
lets  through  only  what  they  have  of  most  general 
and  most  simply  human.  Literally  speaking,  we 
should  say  that  it  hiarnuiiges  science,  or  adapts  to  the 
whole  of  humanity  what  l)efore  was  suited  only  to 
a  certain  portion  of  it,  to  this  or  that  group  separat4^ 
from  the  rest,  and  restricted  t«  itself  by  the  fact  of 
some  particular  taste,  some  dominant  faculty,  or 
aliar  study.     Literatm-c  extracts  out  of  every  spe- 
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ciality  (the  possession  only  of  a  few)  whatever  may 
])rove  within  the  reach  and  for  the  advantage  of  aH 
I  need  not  say  that  this  word  all  ia  only  to  be  taken 
in  a  restricted  and  relative  sense.  I  should  xaiher 
need  to  point  out  that  this  sense  or  this  applicatum 
is  less  restricted  than  many  peisons  suppose. 

Literature  then,  indefatigable  messenger^pasaea  from 
humanity  to  those  groups  I  have  mentioned,  and  baok 
from  those  groups  to  humanity ;  it  asks  from  aoienoe 
general  ideas,  with  which  to  increase  that  common  fond 
that  humanity  keeps  up  and  constantly  addis  to ;  and 
then  it  returns  to  science  with  human  ideas,  by  whidi 
science  profits  in  its  turn.  It  takes  back  to  the  de- 
pository of  the  useful  and  the  true  that  truth  and 
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Poetry  of  every  kind  reveals  to  us  a  world  within  the 
world,  by  raising  us  from  facts  to  their  ideal,  of 
which  facts,  such  as  they  present  themselves  to  the 
human  eye,  are  only  a  veiy  imperfect  expression. 
Finally,  in  the  very  style,  in  the  human  word,  when 
it  has  received  its  full  force  from  talent,  the  man  in- 
voluntarily reflects  himself;  and  the  firat  subject  of 
every  writer,  and  sometimes  his  most  interesting,  is 
himself.  The  analysis  of  expression  is  a  study  of  the 
man;  rhetoric  is  psycholog)'.  This  is  the  serious 
side  of  literature,  in  which  so  many  readers  only  look 
for  amusement  or  enjoyment. 

As  a  whole,  literature  can  neither  bci  eccentric  in 
its  course,  nor  can  it  anticipate  the  future ;  it  is  sub- 
ject to  its  era,  even  when  reacting  upon  it.  It  pays 
back  what  it  has  borrowed;  but  it  belongs  to  its 
nature  to  pay  back  less  than  it  has  received. 

Literature,  then,  will  never  fail  so  long  as  thought, 
by  which  it  lives,  and  society,  for  which  it  lives,  do 
not  fail  Literature  is  the  ideal  result  of  civilisation, 
the  internal  state  of  which  is  revealed  by  its  emana- 
tions, as  a  perfume  betrays  the  presence  and  nature  of 
an  odoriferous  object.  It  will  always  be  the  asylum, 
the  locality,  the  meeting-place  of  all  those  thoughts  that 
are  very  broadly  human,  free  from  too  special  appli- 
cations, too  technical  details,  and,  if  we  must  speak 
out,  too  immediate  utilities.  It  will  always  occupy  a 
niche  in  the  intellect,  a  place  in  the  interest  of  civil- 
ised societies.  It  will  always  complete,  and  more,  it 
will  begin  the  culture  of  man,  in  whom  it  will  cause 
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cninitanirs  tlu.'in, 
that  withimt  it  tli 

1  do  not  know 
scientific  yet  unlet 
find  that  any  man 
lias  been  absolute! 
other  hand,  we  ofte 
by  great  litemiy  sii 

By  its  very  iiat 
than  science  to  spr 
like  science,  conti 
limits ;  algebra  dot 
breathe;"  lett<ii"S  are 
they  blend  with  ev 
less  impregnated  w 
sort  of  pennanent  li 
deed,  without  furm, 
i'oT  all  that,  aiid  rr«> 
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Poetry  of  every  kind  reveals  to  us  a  world  williin  tlie 
world,  by  raising  us  from  facts  to  their  ideal,  of 
wliich  facts,  such  as  they  present  themselves  to  the 
human  eye,  are  only  a  \GYy  imperfect  expression. 
Finally,  m  the  very  style,  in  the  human  word,  when 
it  has  received  its  full  force  from  talent,  the  man  in- 
voluntarily reflects  himself;  and  the  first  subject  of 
every  writer,  and  sometimes  his  most  interesting,  is 

'  himself.  The  analysis  of  expression  is  a  study  of  tlie 
man;   rhetoric  is  psychology'.     This  is   the  seriuus 

I  side  of  litemture,  in  which  so  many  readei-s  only  lonk 
for  amusement  or  enjoyment. 

As  a  whole,  litemture  can  neither  be  eccentric  in 
its  course,  nor  can  it  anticipate  the  future ;  it  is  sub- 

I  ject  to  itfl  era.  even  when  reacting  upon  it.  It  pays 
liack  what  it  has  borrowed;  but  it  belongs  to  its 
nature  to  pay  back  less  thim  it  has  received. 

Literature,  then,  will  never  fail  so  long  a5  thought, 
by  which  it  lives,  anrl  society,  for  which  it  lives,  do 
not  fail.     Literature  is  the  ideal  result  of  civilisation, 

i  the  internal  state  of  which  is  revealed  by  its  emana- 
tions, as  a  perfume  betrays  the  presence  and  Uiitiuv  of 

I  an  odoriferous  objects  It  will  always  be  the  asylum, 
the  locality,  the  meeting-place  of  aU  those  thoughts  that 

I  are  very  btoutUy  human,  free  from  too  special  appli- 
cations, loo  technical  details,  and,  if  we  must  speak 

[out,  too  immediate  utilities.     It  will  alwaj^  oceujjy  a 

I  niche  in  the  intellwt,  a  place  in  the  interest  of  ci^il- 

liseti  societies.     It  will  always  complete,  and  more,  it 

twill  begin  the  culture  of  man,  in  whom  it  will  cause 


all  luT  ])'i\nTs. 

Tln'ii-  iuv  i-'-rt;iiii   tliiii 

ami  l«ir  tin*  same  n-asnii. 
t^H>  tUi'|>ly  inviJvcs  lilV. 
scoptrc  out  111"  till*  liamis 
rejects  \vit]»  «lis«hiin,  whate 
to  carry  (lisonler  into  the 
is  notliin^'  nnnv  tliaii  the 
«:oarse  jminiiv.ss  of  sin,  tli 
and    we   may  Inihlly  strike 
of  literary   works    those   w 
idealise  suhjeds  of  this    ki 
way  or  otlier   a   share   in 
iho  rest,  even  weiv   they  1 
tliat    hn'atlic   voluptuonsnej 
the  watelifuhiess  of  the  niiii 
addn^ss  themselves  to  tlie  se: 
the  young   man   should    eh 
form,  n^    ^ 
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which  exclusively  claims  the  name.  Out  of  respect 
'  for  human  diguity  it  rejects  saugaiuary  images  and 
atrocious  scenes;  it  is  willing,  no  doubt,  that  man 
should  support  the  sight  of  the  pains  of  others  on 
r  the  same  title  that  he  supports  his  o^vn  ;  nay,  it  even 
Icnjoins  that  he  should  go  to  meet  the  most  heart- 
[rending  spectacles  at  the  calls  of  mercy;  but  what- 
[ever  represents,  without  any  necessity  and  in  too 
cruel  and  actual  a  manner,  human  degradation, 
[whatever  makes  of  that  degradation  a  spectacle  and 
[an  aliment  for  the  senses,  is  interdicted  by  morality 
ke  tu  pen  and  pencil  Even  did  she  not  see  in  it 
In  danger  for  the  soul,  she  would  at  least  see  a  useless 
[Buffering  for  the  heart ;  for  such  details  add  no  force 
our  convictions,  no  elcmenta  to  our  moral  life, 
'"What  would  be  the  state  of  a  soul  to  wliich  such 
sensations  were  necessaiy  ?  It  would  have  reached  a 
point  where  moral  teaching  loses  aU  applicability,  a 

i degree  of  degradation  to  wluch  moral  teaching  does 
not  descend,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  through  the  nerves 
that  conviction  makes  ita  way,  and  conversion  effects 
itself     And,  in  fact,  all  these  physics  of  crime  only 
produce  a  physical  impression.    They  do  not  reach 
^the  serene  regions  of  thought,  the  summit  of  our 
^puoTal  being ;  they  do  nothing  but  spread  trouble  and 
Bdisorder  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  true  power  of  talent  does  not  show  itself  in 
stirring  the  senses :  who  does  not  know  how  easy  this 
is?  who  could  not  accomplish  at  least  so  small  a 
thing  as  this  ?  Power  is  displayed  by  the  voluntaiy 
H  n 


|iun;  in  turm  as  Jtrtiiiite  . 

In  the  first  effen-esceiK 
sioiis,  think ing  is  only  tlit: 
even  in  thou«{ht  it  is  life 
say,  animation, — a  keen  ei 
a  painful  one.    Tliis  alrca 
literature,  which  has  not,  a 
emotions.     And  althou;j^h  y 
productions,  I  do  not,  for  a] 
literary  emotions.   Tliere  are 
ture  of  any  time — tlie  litem 
times  as  well;  the  times  al 
everything  that  is  dear  to 
hope,  around  you;  you  you 
and  hope :  a  life  this  too  rea! 
to  belong  to  literature.     Ti 
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and  disorder  into  it,  reacts  too  immediately  upon  life, 
is  not  a  purely  literary  emotioiL 

Music,  that  art  whose  power  is  so  immediately  and 
iustantaueotisly  felt,  whose  action  is  so  sensible, — 
music,  upon  whose  effects  conventional  ideas  seem  to 
liave  no  influence, — even  music  comes  down  from  one 
age  to  another,  appearing  colourless,  impotent,  dis- 
armed of  all  its  fascinations;  and  there  are  only  a 
few  who  can  discover  under  these  superannuated 
forms  the  primitive  and  immortal  tones  of  nature. 
The  great  works  of  the  art  of  writing  are  less  liable 
to  become  obliterated ;  nothing  of  them  dies  but  what 
ought  to  die,  the  actual,  the  transitory;  the  human 
remains,  and  through  it  they  touch  us.  But  it  i? 
very  remarkable — and  to  this  I  wanted  to  come — 
that  the  human,  separated  from  the  forms  that  our 
own  era  assigns  to  it,  reacts  less  imperiously  upon 
our  personality ;  exercises  so  much  the  more  our  con- 
templative faculties,  and  so  much  the  less  our  sensi- 
tive being;  touches  us,  so  to  speak,  only  by  tlie 
highest  portions  of  our  nature. 


.3.  Emotion,  and  A7icient  mid  CoiUempofriiMiAU 
Literature. 

What  especially  renders  a  passion  communicable 
and  contagious  is  its  form,  its  costume,  it8  language, 
the  allusions  and  images  that  it  assimies.  If  all  these 
be  taken  from  the  actual,  from  what  surrounds  us,  it 
is  no  lunger  an  image  of  a  passion,  but  a  real  passion, 


passion  be  antique  or  foreign 
passion  but  its  most  general, 
and  in  this  state  it  has  mucl 
may  be  a  true,  and  consei^uen 
but  it  is  an  image. 

I  think  this  idea  a  very  ti 
other  proof  of  it  than  the  pa^ 
young  have  always  given  to  th 
and  their  contempt,  or  at  least 
slow  to  cure — for  the  producti 
We  cannot  hide  it  from  oureeh 
things,  if  they  are  old,  excite  I 
beautiful  things  that  are  new ;  i 
cite  enthusiasm,  but  enthusias 
rather  preserves  &x)m  it.     In  fif 
centuries,  Werther  will  still  I 
as  now, — more  than  now,  it  mt 
longer  occasion  suicides. 
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our  assiduous  study  it  has  two  opposite  ones, — 
its  distance  and  its  proximity.  It  pleads  the 
second  of  these  titles  against  all  literature,  which, 
being  still  more  ancient,  might  boast  moreover  of  a 
great  intrinsic  value.  But  stixing  through  ita  proxi- 
mity against  all  rival  claims,  further  removed  or 
more  ancient,  it  is  nearly  in  opposition  to  a  Christian 
literature.  The  line  of  demarcation  that  Cliristiimity 
has  drawn  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
world  is  deep  as  an  abyss.  A  different  ideal  of  man 
and  of  life  has  risen  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  truth, — 
an  ideal  which,  while  higher  than  any  other,  is 
equally  natural;  an  ideal  that  every  mind  adopts 
without  effort,  even  when  the  source  that  furnishes 
him  with  it  is  unfortunately  suspected  or  disliked ;  an 
ideal  less  simple,  indeed,  than  that  of  antiquity,  but 
only  because  it  is  more  complete ;  an  ideal  which  may 
seem  less  pure,  as  our  cathedrals  are  less  pure  than  the 
Parthenon,  but  which  will  be  more  so  when  it  shall 
^preas  the  whole  truth — better,  perhaps,  than  our 

thedrals  e^Qpress  the  whole  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
an  ideal,  in  short,  outside  of  which  M'e  can  no  longer 
conceive  or  represent  man,  although  we  may  still 
take  pleasure  in  finding  in  antiquity,  free  from  all 
complication  and  all  conflict,  certain  sentiments,  cer- 
tain human  tendencies,  which,  imder  the  light  of 
Christianity,  can  no  more  unfold  themselves  with- 
out coutird  or  contradiction. 

Christian  literature  (and  I  beg  that  this  expression 
may  not  be  taken  in  its  religious  sense), — Christian 


the  (Iivok  elemeni 
wliicli  has  iif>t  mon 
ii«»t,  r<']>ri><lu(r'»l  aiul 
we  wnndcT  at  tliis  ? 
— in  its  poverty,  if  y 
Xow  til  is  element,  U 
aspect,  is  in  the  hiji 
Christianity.  Hence,  i 
with  others,  has  Inui 
fusion,  the  definitive  \ 
us  to  distinguish  the  el 
something  of  the  cont 
and  the  keen  recollec 
the  habits  of  j)rivatc  1 
thought  of  society — of  1 
without  their  gall,  and  c 
ita  coldness — of  the  res 
of  the  might  of  conimoi 
these  diverse  hues  shall 
on  w'i»'-' 
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It  is  not  but  that  there  are  many  oontrast.s,  even 
literary  ones,  between  Christianity'  and  antiquity; 
but,  in  general,  literary  truth  ought  to  mould  itself 
on  moral  truth.     The  inverse  is,  I  own,  less  natural 

Antiquity  and  Christianity  are  the  two  primitive 
ages  of  humanity.  Antiquity  is  man  in  the  plenitude 
and  simplicity  of  his  human  development ;  Christi- 
anity is  the  simplicity  and  plenitude  of  human  nature 
mised  to  the  Divine.  There  are  relations  between 
these  terms,  although  no  doubt  an  abyss  divides 
them ;  antiquity  accomplishes  in  un  [esthetic  sense  a 
development,  of  which  the  entirely  moral  basis  is 
widened  and  corrected  by  Christianity.  Human 
developments  can  only  be  complete  by  both  these 
means,— cidture  of  the  soul  by  Christianity,  culture 
of  the  mind  and  taste  by  the  study  of  antiquity. 

There  is,  in  paganism,  a  constant  proportion  l>e- 
tween  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  between  the 
idea  and  the  symbol  The  comparison  of  the  pagan 
idea  M'ith  the  pagan  symlwl  never  awakens  in  the 
mind  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  and  vanity  of  the 
latter.  The  metaphysics  and  morality  of  paj^nism 
are  such  that  the  s^-mbols  reacli  their  level  only  too 
Even  the  sublime  in  this  religion  is  only 
high ;  it  is  in  some  sort  relative ;  in  ours  it  ia 
RT>solute,  In  tlie  common  acceptation  of  the  word 
there  is  notliing  of  the  man^ellous  in  our  religion, 
although  it  be  marvellous  ;  we  cannot  at  least  invent 
miracles  in  imitation  of  its  own,  which  are  historical 
Its  miracles  are  not  ornaments,  but  an  integral  part  of 


,,"""'■"  •■'■  I".-.rv 
Tiere  is  «  ^^.^^  _ 

«*«fonuer;thcJat.e 
yo^:  the  former, 

J*-      TWa  is   ,rhv 
'"'ne.even  for  ri   •    • 

which  i,T'      ""^'^ 
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greatest  thoughts  that  can  excite  and  Dourish  genius  are 
its  own ;  but  no  literature  depends  upon  it,  because 
lit4^^raturG  is  dependent  upon  society  alone,  which,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  as  yet  Christian. 
AH  literature,  taken  as  a  whole  and  piously  judged — 
all  literature,  that  even  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
outside  of  the  truth ;  and  if  you  choose  to  submit  it  to 
the  most  formidable  of  ordeals,  it  will  almost  all  melt 
ttway  in  your  hands.  Be,  then,  Christian  yourselves, 
since  literature  is  not,  that  is  all  I  can  say  to  you ; 
and  be  sure  that  it  can  be  instmctive,  luminous,  and 
fertile,  for  no  one  so  much  as  for  the  Christian. 
Perhaps  one  must  be  a  Christian  rightly  to  read  Molifere 
and  La  Fontaine,  and  thoroughly  to  understand  them 
— thiit  is  to  say,  better  than  they  understood  them- 
selves. In  any  case,  you  cannot  have  a  literature 
made  on  purpose  for  your  convictions,  and  if  it  were 
80  made  it  would  not  be  literature.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  is  good,  nor  even  true,  unless  it  be  spontaneous. 
We  study  man  in  man,  and  literature,  which  also  is 
man,  is  to  he  studied  in  literature. 

It  is  thus  that  the  *'  Faust  '*  of  Goethe  is  a  Christian 
work,  and  the  "  Misanthrope  "  of  Moli^re  a  sermon  on 
James  iii  17. 

The  truth  that  tlie  Christian  deduces  from  the 
*'  Misanthrope  "  is  that  it  only  belongs  to  lofty  virtue  to 
be  indulgent ;  or,  to  speak  the  language  of  St.  James, 
that  it  only  belongs  to  the  "  wisdom  which  is  first 
peace."  to  be,  in  the  next  place,  "  peaceable  and  easily 
entreated." 


;;-•  <"'fe^  the  fi, 

on  thp  rk  • . .    ^     ®  ^"» 
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1 60  many  souls  shall  be  laid  on  them  too,  to  deliver 

iDiem  from  it 

If  we  do  not  purpose  to  compare  popular  literature 

jto  a  thennometer,  which  does  not  occasion  the  tern- 
ature,  but  only  records  it,  we  may  confidently 

[compare  it  to  those  electric  conductors  which  do  not, 

|indeed,  contain  within  themselves,  but  draw  out  of 

ervoirs  and  faithfully  communicate,  a  mysterious 

,  potent  fluid.     "  L'Esprit  des  Lois  "  was  never  a 

pular  book,  but  many  of  ita  doctrines  have  be- 

kcome  so. 

3.  Classical  and  Romantic. 

Romanticism  is  a  pure  illusion  regarding  human 

^life ;  it  is  the  avoidance  of  the  real  and  the  possible ; 

the  dream  of  a  world  which  does  not  an<l  cannot 

cist ;  a  species  of  convention  in  which  certain  minds 

and  certain  epochs  live.     Poetry,  on  the  contrar)'',  is 

''the  most  lively  comprehension  of  things,  their  most 

intimate  as  well  as  their  highest  truth. 

■    Romantic,  according  to  ray  idea,  is  not  synonymous 

Hivith  interesting ;  and  I  am  quite  ^^nlling  that  a  ro- 

Knance  should,  while  instructing,  intere,<?t  me ;  all  the 

Htnore  willing  that  T  quite  understand  that  it  would 

be  less  instructive  if  less  interesting.     This  seems  to 

me  to  open  out  a  fair  tield  for  the  WTiters  of  romance, 

nor  can  they  reasonably  complain  of  us.      Unfor- 

aately,  mwndvs  vu!t  der.ipi :  what  the  generality  of 

eadors  ask  of  a  romance- writer  is  just  what  we  would 

lave  withheld  from  them;  they  want  to  be  rocked 


— *  ""w  {.iiuces,  ( 

t'lse ;  I  say  him 

eannet  ])e  linke.i 

TJie  luve  of  the  n 

the  romance,  hut  a 

is  the  romantic  thi 

even  those  who  pit 

sometliing  else. 

Romanticism,  foi 

remountinnr  to  our 

our  labours,  or  rat] 

aadinart.    Boman 

literature  of  Latin  e 

auspices  of  Christie 

the  Romans  into  th 

whose  individuality 

very  revolutions.    R, 

words,  the  collective 

have  sprung  from  C 

the  northerns.    It  ia 
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far  too  precise  name,  nothing  was  found  in  reality 
but  a  vagvje  idea  of  emancipation;  in  default  of  a 
prepared  soil  men  fell  back,  at  least  for  a  time,  under 
the  yoke  of  models,  and,  correctly  speaking,  they  had 
done  nothing  but  change  their  servitude.  Some 
elements,  however,  allow  themselves  to  be  discerned 
in  the  whirl  of  new  ideas ;  one  after  the  other  these 
settle  doA.ni  and  take  root  in  men's  minds,  com- 
mencing there  the  religion  of  the  new  literature ;  but 
this  was  not  as  yet  to  constitute  it,  nor  is  it  con- 
stituted even  now. 

Modem  ideas,  all  more  or  less  related  to  Chris- 
tiajiity»  have  created  an  exquisite  happiness  and 
exquisite  sufferings  of  which  the  ancients  had  no 
idiBt^  Even  at  the  present  time  all  the  world  will 
not  understand  such  sufferings ;  to  many  people  they 
mther  seeia  pitiable  than  inspire  pity;  and  really  we 
muat  not  be  too  much  surprised  at  this,  so  many 
imaginary  misfortunes  have  cheated  us  out  of  oiu' 
compassion.  We  have  seen,  not  only  in  books,  but 
in  life,  so  many  griefs  with  an  excellent  appetite,  so 
many  rosy-cheeked  despairs,  so  many  gloomy  beaux 
and  afflicted  belles,  whom  a  good  and  aubst<mtial  mis- 
fortune, even  of  the  most  commonplace  character, 
would  have  infallibly  and  i-adically  consoled,  we 
are  so  thoroiigUy  convinced  that  these  intimate 
diatresses  are  but  the  myriad  caprices,  tlie  myriad 
contortions,  of  an  egotistical  vanity,  that  we  have 
])ecome — I  feel  it  myself — somewhat  unjust  and 
severe  towards  the  wants  and  the  sufferings  of  a 
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guaceptible  nature.    Ttiis  is  at  once  an  imfo 
consequence  and  a  bad  symptom;  for  the 
bappmess   of  the  soul,  moral   felldtjj  foietaata 
heavenly  beatitude,  is  scarcely  less  mjst 
moral  unhappiness,  and  is  connected  with 
principle.    How  then  conceive  the  one  if  we 
conceive  the  other  ?    And  if  both  are  alike  unlnb 
gible,  what  feeling,  what  capacity  have  we  for 
ki^her  life,  whose  pure  ideas  are  numbeiBd 
the  elements  of  happiness  ? 

Our  actual  literature,  as  a  whole,  is  nothing 
tumult  in  the  void,  taking  all  its  ideas  outside 
society,  because  society  has  none ;  hardly  descril 
the  world  in  any  other  way,  and  having  neither  ( 
tact  nor  intercourse  with  it  except  through  the ; 
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After  having  sought  elsewhere,  as  all  the  world 
docs,  for  shocks  and  dazzling  sensations,  I  have  re- 
turned step  by  step,  and  with  delight,  into  that  land 
of  limpid  light  (the  classics),  and  to  the  centre  of 
those  clear  horizons,  those  bold  and  pure  forms,  that 
movement  at  once  spirited  and  restrained,  that  per- 
fection, as  a  whole,  so  rare  among  us  modems,  that 
wondrous  blending  of  the  most  ingenuous  sublimity 
and  the  most  correct  taste,  finally,  that  chaste  beauty, 
and,  if  we  may  apply  moral  epithets  to  literature, 
those  innocent  charms,  which  have  even  more  and 
more  enraptured  my  faculties;  in  a  word. — 

**  In  them  alone  a  nameless  prace  I  find, 
Which  olwaya  chorma  and  nercr  tii^B  the  oiuuL'* 

I  am  not  insensible  to  other  beauties ;  nay,  I  am 
more  easily  taken  by  them — caught  with  a  birdcall, 
as  Montaigne  says — than  are  many  others ;  and  even 
my  unbiassed  judgment  acknowledges  the  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  the  writings  of  our  own  time- 
There  may  not,  indeed,  perhaps  be  a  literature,  not 
a  light  equally  diflused;  rather  have  we  sudden 
flashes  and  rapid  gleams  in  a  veiled  and  sombre 
•tage;  few  complete  works;  few  complete  men; 
little  of  that  wise  simplicity  or  simple  wisdom  that 
adorns  great  epochs;  ours  is  a  hasty  but  amazing 
feitility;  seldom  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  but  bold 
surprises  and  assaults;  and  a  profundity  dearly 
bought  by  the  moumfiilness  of  our  fears  and  the 
anxiety  of  our  hopes.  So  the  tragical  in  literature 
has  succeeded,  in  our  inventions,  a  tragical  in  histoiy 
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far  more  severe  and  heartrending;  it  is  no  longer 
melaneholy,  it  is  a  hard  and  heavy  gloom,  wMcli 
neapfHsars  in  all  stales,  and  bitterly  tinges  oun 
laughter  and  our  Jests;  the  graces  them&elves — • 
the  classic  school  might  say, — the  graces  tJiem- 
1^-  selves  have  wept.     From  all  this  results  in  tha 

writings  of  the  day  a  certain  Je  iu  mu  qn&i  that 
attracts  and  repels;  a  simplicity  hitherto  unknown, 
I  an  unheard-of  refinement ;  a  blending  a  confusion  of 

I  Umita  between  the  extraordinary  and  the  tri^nalj 

coarse  deceptions,  keen  and  ever-fresh  senjsations;^ 
but  it  is  just  from  all  these  rapid  and  conttBd-ictory 
impressions   that   the  imposaibility  of    cultivating  j 
man  by  means  of  this  literature  is  evident,  and  J 
the  necessity  to  go  back  to  the  point  where  the 
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become  luminous  by  putrefaction?  But  is  this 
agency  of  decomposition,  which  multiplies  reflec- 
tion and  appearances,  equal  in  worth  to  those  grand 
views,  those  simple  thoughts,  that  were  then  called 
hel  esprit  t 
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CHAPTER  IL 

LITERATURE    AND    LANQU1.G& 


I.— OKAMMAS. 

1.  Orammar  and  Liierahire, 

Grammar  verges  into  literature,  of  which,  indeed, 
it  is  the  most  ancient  name ;  we  have  011I7  to  pro- 
long' it  a  little  in  a  straight  hue  to  mjike  it  heoome 
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only  known  wholesale,  as  it  wei'e  j  its  reasons  are  not 
fathomed ;  we  do  not  sutlicicntly  practiao  ourselves 
in  it^  management  Those  who  have  the  inBtinct, 
the  quick  and  intimate  sentiment  of  laDguage,  are 
allowed  the  exclusive  employnient  of  this  advan- 
tage; we  do  not  tiy  to  appropriate  all  that  study, 
with  less  of  natural  talent,  may  enable  us  to  appro- 
priate.  Language  remains  poor  in  words,  and  re- 
duces itself  to  a  small  number  of  articulations,  in  un- 
practised hands;  it  only  yields  to  others  all  it  has 
to  yield. 

What  greater  subject  for  poetry  than  the  trans- 
formation of  a  world  ?  And  what  more  living  witness, 
more  intimate  confidant  of  that  tranafonnation,  tlian 
the  bu-th  of  an  idiom  ?  He  who  did  not  feel  the 
try  of  such  a  suljject  would  l>e  incapable  of  feeling 
poetiy.  If  Adam,  giving  name  to  natural  objects, 
manifesting  to  himself  his  internal  exist/ence,  repro- 
ducing himself  in  speech,  rising  by  it  to  humsiu 
dignity,  is  an  eminently  poetical  subject  for  the  soul, 
must  therti  not  also  be  poetry  in  the  aspect  of  a 
nation,  a  group  of  nations,  stamping  on  its  language, 
at  the  moment  of  some  decisive  transition,  the  pro- 
found impress  of  its  past,  its  present,  and  its  futui^  ? 
11'  an  epoch  had  the  consciousness  of  what  it  was  and 
what  it  did,  would  it  not  be  seen,  like  "  our  great  fore- 
father," to  thrill  at  the  sight  of  this  new-born  language, 
its  companion,  its  Eve,  that  comes  to  euchunl  it«  wak- 
ing hour? 

Grammar,  bringing  back  to  a  mora  precise  expression 
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all  these  rapid  and  instinctive  reasoningB  of  wbich  I 
have  spoken  above,  is  at  once  a  logical  and  metaphysi- 
cal exercise.  The  mind  that  devotes  itself  toit  gradually 
grows  in  the  necessary  arts  of  abstraction  and  generali- 
sation, two  mental  operations  that  constantly  leenr 
in  this  study.  Hence  it  has  a  good  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  fitting  preparation  for  philo- 
sophical studies,  and  I  doubt  that  we  could  find  a 
single  instance  of  an  intellect  distingaished  in  this 
latter  branch,  and  not  conversant  with  the  sdence  of 
language. 

The  art  of  writing,  such  as  sound  minds  have  con- 
ceived of  it,  implies  so  universal,  so  varied,  so  delicate 
an  application  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  nndentand- 
ine,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  t^o  imafnne  a  course  of 
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that  impede,  favour,  or  determine  the  civilisation  of  a 
people,  the  nature  of  the  language  it  speaks  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  least  important  There  niijjjht  be  a 
language  which,  well  learned,  would  necessarily  give 
an  admirable  form  to  the  mind.  A  perfect  language 
would  be  truth  itself. 

How  much  psychology',  how  much  history,  how 
much  information,  in  the  narrative  of  the  adventures 
of  a  word ! 

If  an  imperfect  laii-uM^'c  be  unfavourable  to  the 
civilisation  of  the  people  speaking  it,  the  imj^erfect 
use  of  a  language  is  still  more  injurious. 

Words  are  the  representative  signs  of  intellectual 
values.  Writers  without  purity  or  correctness  of 
style  are  like  coiners  of  false  money,  who  iiitrtjduce 
disturbance  into  intellectual  transactions,  and  diminish 
the  credit  of  woixls.  Respect  for  language  is  almost 
a  morality. 

Tlie  profanation  of  words  leads  to  the  contempt  of 
things ;  and  in  morality,  as  well  as  in  religion,  in- 
credulity is  the  neces.sary  reaction  of  hypocrisy. 

Thought  does  much  for  a  language,  Init  passion 
more.  It  is  only  from  passion  that  it  can  receive 
movement,  plasticity,  and,  strange  to  say,  measure  as 
well. 

Language  is  a  means  of  expressing  our  thtDughts 
only  because  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  way  of  be- 
coming conscious  of  them.     Language  methodically 
analyses,  that  is,  decomposes,  distributes,  and  classi 
fies,  that  crowd  of  perceptions  which  without  its  aid 


-  '•'  J""""""' 
in  tlii'ir  vjtv  uiiifni.  I 
lijzlit  into  tliM<«'  ri'tn'ut: 
a  dim  twilij^^lit  lunl  1>»ti 

To  have  It-amt  a  Ian;: 
in  iiosscssioii  of  all  th 
onlinan*  itlcjis  of  wliirh 
j»un;;e  is  I'oniiK^soil.  II( 
a  forui;;n  ton;;u«  initi:it 
individnality  of  tlic  ikmij 
extollent  method  of  nm 
study  the  idioms  (»f  wh 

Nothinj^  is  more  intini 
or  a  iK>ople  than  their  sp 
stnimcntjmt  the  suhstain 
imaj^'c  of  their  life,  the  wIk 
It  is  at  the  same  time  t1 
the  means  of  that  life ;  it  i 
of  onler,  of  union,  and  coi 
the  talisman  of  our  ]>a1>e 
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table,  it  cannot  he  so ;  but  it  will  not  tolerate  any 
orbitraTy  and  capricioiLs  cliange,  any  gratuitous 
violence,  any  purely  individual  niodilication.  In 
tbe  alterations  that  it  accepts  it  submits  to  its  own 
law,  and  obeys  only  its  own  wants. 

In  general,  a  language  receives  its  greatest  im- 
provements from  those  for  whom  it  is  only  an 
instmraent, — men  of  genius,  who,  treating  of  interest- 
ing subjerts  and  expressing  great  things,  have,  \Wthout 
other  intention,  made  for  themselves  a  language 
adapt<»d  to  the  different  requirements  of  their  thought. 
We  must  expect  nothing  profound  or  potent  from  a 
reformation  of  language  in  whifh  tho  language  itself 
has  been  the  sole  obje«t  and  ultiraatfi  term.  It  is 
thought  that  elevates  speech. 

Language,  as  well  as  civil  society,  rests  on  respect 
for  property:  in  grammar,  as  in  politics,  thei*e  are 
vested  rights  ;  each  word  claims  its  idea,  as  each 
individual  his  possession.     If  once  these  rights  are 

»  yielded  up  to  the  caprice  of  all  or  of  one,  language, 
like  societ}*.  cnunbles  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 

l_forced  immobility  of  property,  society  and  language 
[late.  But  the  progress  of  language  must  go  on 
slowly  and  without  violence ;  the  more  insensible  it 
is,  the  more  secure ;  it  legalises  itself  so  much  the 

I  better  the  less  we  can  trace  its  origin ;  as  much  as 
p<j«sible  it  must  be  anonymous.  In  our  days  it  is 
very  far  from  remaining  within  these  conditions;  as 

iTeganis  it,  the  rights  of  property  are  constantly 
violated;    individual    arbitration   substitutes  itself 
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fyt  legal;  conycotionAlity,  the  boais  of 

is  thn^atened  to  W  set  aside,  and  conaequenlly  i 

fiLsion  to  bo  intrtxluccHL 

The  contempt  of  language,  especially  an  ec 
Ibe  meaning  of  words,  is  one  of  the  meet 
flymptoms  of  the  decadence  of  art,  and  the 
impotence  of  an  epoch  ;  nay,  it  is  even  a  xery 
fact  in  other resptwU ;  anait'liy  in  lunguago  t 
almost  invariably  with  anarchy  in  ideas.     As  a 
and  not  merely  as  an  author,  we  should  make  it  { 
serious  duty  to  respect  the  articles   of  that 
treaty  by  which  all  the  men  of  one  countiy  aie 
to  recognise  the  same  ideas  in  the  s^imo  signs. 

Language — wlmirable  impress  of  the  rann.i 
revealer  of  ail  his  serrets, — language  gives  back  ' 
impressions  more  readily  than  our  reflections, 
conscxjueiitly  often  the  appearance  rather  than 
reality  of  things. 

3.  French  and  German, 


Taken  in  itself,  the  French  language  offera  to  1 
observer  many  merit*  that  well  deser^'e  hia  att 
Lpas  philosophical  than  the  (iennan,  it  ia 
more  logical ;  its  rigour  and  consistency  in  synt 
delicacy  in  form,  and  rapidity  of  movement,  coot 
strikingly  with  the  star  uuder  which  it  was  boni,  i 
tlie  stormy  auspices  of  its  earliest  formation.  This  j 
perhaps  worthy  of  our  attentive  examinatiou 
a  formal  study. 
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1.  SiyU,  Logic,  and  Language — Translation, 

Such  as  the  thought  is,  such  will  the  style  be. 
Tlie  moi*e  I  retiect,  the  more  I  ani  lexl  to  believe 
that  logic  of  a  delicate  or  profound  character  is  the 
condition  and  sometimes  the  first  premiss  of  beauties 
I  of  8tyle»  both  in  prose  and  {>oetiy.    Order  and  pro- 
portion, how  much  is  included  in  those  two  words ! 
the  whole  logic  of  style,  indeed ;  but  it  has  its  degrees, 
\  it  has  its  mysteries,  and  the  initiation  that  it  imposes 
18  laborious  and  slow ;  from  "weU  t<)  better,  better  to 
liest,  in  this  department,  as  in  all  others,  the  way  is 
I  long,  and  in  one  sense  never-ending. 

When  the  garb  of  an  idea,  by  dint  of  transparency 
'  und  purity,  no  longer  lets  anything  but  the  idea 
I  appear,  precise,  animated,  attractive ;  when  expres- 
sions, instead  of  arresting  the  gaze  like  brilliant 
asperities,  unresistingly  allow  themselves  to  be  pene- 
trated like  a  luminous  medium ;  when  it  is  only  by 
reflection  tliat  we  return  to  appreciate  the  details 
separately,  we  may  feel  sure  that  we  have  just  been 
I  reading  a  very  well  written  work. 

When  subtlety  is  dominant,  either  in  tlie  mind 
I  or  the  style,  it  is  less  a  force  than  a  weakness;  it 
lis,  if  not  the  source,  at  least  the  companion  of  many 
Idefecta  At  first  sight  a  very  subtle  mind  seems 
'superior;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  a  superiority  of  a  certain 
kind ;  but  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  lofty  natuivs,  and 


..  ..1411,  111  VUlOim,  IMK 

] in* vails  I     And  l)os 
sonso  tluin  sul>tl<*ty. 
tual  is  luiu-h  inorf 
spiritual  and  siil»tle. 
know   how   much    j 
repeats  F^ncSlon  after 
great  minds  that  kn< 
lieing  simple.     Postoi 
this  glory,  hut  contem 
Tlie  style  of  a  writ* 
lie  makes  use  of.     Th 
nccommodato  itself  to 
empl()y:   style  l>oth  ol 
its  se^^■ir•es.     ITcnce 
The  style  of  the  authoi 
style  no  longer ;  and  on 
a  translator  strives  to  r 
the  less  will  he  rende 
locutions,  terms  of  fi»«^' 
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style  to  suit  it  to  the  language,  or,  if  it  be  possible, 
the  Iaogiia<^e  to  suit  it  to  the  style ;  but  at  all  events, 
the  two  must  sustjiiu  an<l,  as  it  were,  accept  each  other. 
PeTha[)S  the  true  method  would  consist  iu  saying  tij 
one's  self,  If  the  author  I  ti-anslate,  thinking  as  he  did, 
had  had  to  employ  my  language,  or  rather,  if  my 
language  had  been  his,  how  would  he  have  rendered 
this  fact,  this  idea,  this  sentiment?  I  think  this 
is  the  best  way  of  i<lentif)'ing  one's  self  with  the  origi- 
nal author,  and  of  translatin//  him, — that  is,  tranjsjMjrt- 
ing  him  living  and  entire  into  a  foreign  tongue. 

In  the  matter  of  translation,  talent  is  not  all ;  nor 
even  talent  joined  to  learning,  since  an  epoch  neces- 
sarily adds  to  the  learning  of  the  })receding  one,  imtil 
all  be  known,  or  we  despair  in  good  earnest  of  learn- 
ing more. 

When  style  becomes  a  display,  when  a  simple 
expression  bears  no  lunger  any  ibrce,  when  stimulants 
al«me  prtjvoke  signs  of  animation,  are  the  faculties  in 
a  normal  stat«  ?  has  life  its  due  fulness  ?  is  the  soul  in 
I  go<Hi  hmltk  1  It  may  be  that  tlie  wTiter  who  employs 
'  these  means  is  very  strong ;  but  is  the  gcuemtion  to 
whom  he  applies  them  strong  also  ?     We  doubt  it. 

Just  as  the  style  is  the  man,  as  the  era  is  a  col- 

I  lective  individuaUtj^,  so  a  style  is  an  era. 

In  wasting  words  we  wear  out  ideas. 

It  is  less  common  than  may  be  supposed  to  have 

the  style  of  one's  thought:   uncultivated  geniusea 

I  have  sometimes  this  merit;  half-cultivated  ones  can- 

I  not  pretend  to  it ;  ond  great  writers  are  great  because 


ami  momiiry  in 

and  natimis  K'hind  the  n.- 
iiiatuniy..iiily  n-aliscs  aiu; 
ol"  this  CMiTrsiMUHlenrt — ii 
art'  iiMt  inin-ly  instinctive, 
writer  is  to  arrive  thruuj. 
instinct,   or  rather   for  th 
throuuh  the  sinuous  defiles 
of  lalKiur.     This  is  the  triu 
the  joy  of  superior  talent, — s 
rarely,  the  quite  gnituitouj 
love.     How  often,  indeed,  ni 
most  sincere  man  be  deficit 

2.  Bhijthmicc 

Man  is  one ;  if  he  docs  no 
impressions  at  once,  he  insis 
receive  aj^reeing  with  e«ich 
unity  of  periods  t)lef»«>o  i.-- 
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calmed  ilowti  ?     It  would  astonish  could  we  but  tell 

liow  niurh  a  diction  denuded  of  metre  loses  in  per- 
IsuasivH   efficjicy,  tuid   how   great   a   part   has   been 

[ilaved  in  the  conditions  of  an  eloquent  style  by  the 
[distribution  of  inten'als  in  the  phrase,  distribution  of 
I  sounds,  and  well-chosen  cadences.    One  may,  1  know, 

be  substAutially  eloq\ient  without  having  the  senti- 
linent  of  onitorical  rhythm,  but  without  this  rhythm 
[we  do  not  fully  realise  the  eloquence  of  which  we 

are  capable;  or  i-alher,  as  eloquence  is  a  simple  effect 
[from  many  causes,  each  trae  author  is  a  writer  in 
I  numbers,  and  in  one  who  is  not,  the  people  do  not 
'  sufficiently  feel  the  orator. 

3.  Substance  and  Form. 

Neither  the  idea  without  the  form,  nor  the  fonn 
without  the  idea,  can  perpetuate  itself. 

The  most  exquisite  form — were  it  possible  to  give 
it  to  a  substance  that  was  coarse,  vile,  and  without 
consistency,  and  if  style  were  not  itself  thought. — the 
most  eaquisite  form  could  not  presen'e,  not  immor- 
talise writings :  truth  alone  is  born  with  a  capacity 
for  life ;  truth  alone  does  not  pass  away. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  in  onler,  not  only  that  the 
lover  of  the  true  should  be  at  the  same  time  a  lover 
of  the  beautiful,  but  that  a  Christian  who  writes 
verses  should  make  that,  as  well  as  ever^'thiug  else, 
Dint  of  conscience,  and  should  write  them  as  well 

fhe  possibly  can. 

The  Ijeautiful  may  result  immediately  from  senti- 


i)f  li)ve  by  tlie  sent 
will  only  live  uiuh'i 
itsi'll' — instinctive  k 
through  the  niim.)\v 
outruns  duty,  does  i; 
all  its  integrity,  any  . 
is  not  resolvable  into 
elements,  and  in  the  t 

We  do  not  see  wh} 
lieautiful;    their  divo 
union  is  in  the  order  ( 
arrays   itself  in  the  I 
what  belongs  to  it. 

Form  only  endures 
colour  only  holds  on  i 
the  writers  reputed  cl 
does  not  give  us  food 
tliink. 

Then,  when  the  idea  i 
thp  ""•* — ' 
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one,  tbat  it  is  polyglot,  so  to  say,  because  it  Is  liuhiuu. 
It  is  therefore  to  render  it  service  to  make  it  speak 
more  than  one  dialect :  we  know  a  thing  imperlectly 
when  we  can  only  express  it  in  one  way.  But  still 
each  idea  has  its  form  ;  and  the  alliance  of  evangeli- 
cal sentiments  with  worldly  language  has  something 
unnatural  about  it :  the  peculiarities  of  a  fashionable 
style  ill  suit  the  sublime  simplicity  of  an  apostolic 
thought. 


UI. — ^UkNOVAni. 


I 


1.  Firing  and  Innovating. 

To  fix  a  language  is  not  to  arrest  its  development 
or  limit  its  acquisitions  ;  it  is  to  reject  utterly  what  it 
hesitated  to  reject,  and  authoritatively  to  sanction  all 
the  rest. 

There  are  individualities  of  language  which  depend 
upon  individuality  of  genius^  wliich  the  latter  rendcra 
legitimate,  and  which  are  inseparable  from  it. 

Every  great  writer  is  an  innovator  as  regaida  lan- 
guage ;  even  those  of  our  chissics  who  appear  to  us 
now-a-days  to  have  been  the  most  discreet  and  cir- 
cumspect in  this  particular,  were  bolder  than  we 
imagine ;  their  audacities,  now  adopted  by  tlic  public, 
have  ceased  to  be  audacious. 

2.  Clfumcal  Languiuje  and  thai  of  Men  of  the  IVorld, 

Literary  critics,  writers  by  profession,  for  whom  to 
write  is  at  once  an  art  and  a  career,  have  constituted 
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LITERARY    PRECEPTS. 


I. — TBTB  yraiTBa. 


I 


1.  Originality  and  Individualily. 

Originality  is  that  literary  virtue  -without  which 
Jill  others  reduce  themselves  to  nothing. 

Whatever  the  cause,  whether  it  be  the  iwcendency 
of  one  man  or  a  collective  authority,  we  may  all  of 
us,  more  or  less,  say,  as  did  I  know  not  what  cele- 
brated character,  *'  I  am  born  a  changeling."  We  ai-e 
not  allowed  time  to  be  ourselves;  sometliing  new  and 
foreign  imposes  itself  upon,  or  rather  blends  with  ua, 
in  propoition  as  our  faculties  develop.  We  emjiloy 
in  alienating  our  liberty,  or  what  1  could  ^villingly 
caU  our  ingenuouBuess,  half  of  whatever  mind  we 
have ;  and  even  if  we  have  but  little,  we  nevertheless 
succeed  in  this.  In  literature  we  hardly  ever  set  out 
from  nature ;  we  come  bock,  we  gnulually  rise  to  it. 

Writings  under  which  we  do  not  see  a  man  are 
too  abstract  for  the  -wants  of  a  simple  heart;  we 
leqmre,  in  order  to  have  excited  in  us  the  interest 
we  seek,  all  tlie  variety  of  a  mortal  existence;. 

Each  age  has  its  individuality,  which  is  at  once 
K  £ 


spired. 

It  is  l»ettor  to  l>e  }^v}Kt 
with  IhhthwimI  funds. 

The  giTins  oi  rtjiniiiiticism 
latently  in  the  seventeenth  ct 
lives  had  taken  place  in  the  t 
wliich  seem  the  deepest  are 
course  of  time,  are  sufj-'esteti  Iv 
peculiarity  of  genius  and  the 
vidual  mind  is  to  give  them  th 

To  be  able  to  do  much  is  t<3 
all  we  can  implies  a  twofold 
force  is  the  rarest  in  all  spher 
In  literature  it  behiuj^^s  only  1 
does  not  even  distinguish  thei 
is  difficult  not  to  put  out  our  w 
occasion;  but  every  8i>ecial 
only  in  the  proper  place  and  in 
but  a  defect  when  it  su))erabo 
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vfQ  may  affii-m  that  the  most  special  talent  needa 
to  geueralise  itaelf ;  that  nothing  exclusive  is  true ; 
that  in  each  talent  a  something  should  be  found 
of  all  other  talents ;  that  the  special  gift  each  may 
have  received  cannot  prosper  without  the  concur- 
rence of  other  gifts :  and  if  it  be  objected  that  in 
order  to  this  the  latter  must  also  have  been  be- 
stowed, we  boldly  reply  that  they  have  been 
wed,  Seeing  that  a  well-orjjjaQised  mind  must 
them,  although  in  dilfert*ut  proportions.  In- 
this  is  in  our  opinion  the  characteristic  of  a 
well-constituted  intellect  Genius  of  every  kind  has 
no  doubt  its  weak  side ;  but  this  would  be  still 
weaker  if  not  fortified  at  all  Whoever  goes  on 
constantly  requiring  the  same  crop  from  his  land 
exposes  himself  to  see,  in  the  long  rim,  the  plant  that 
he  cultivates  die  out  or  deteriorate.  There  is  for  the 
mind,  as  well  as  for  the  earth,  a  system  of  rotation. 

Individuality  is  no  more  in  literature  than  in 
society  the  one  and  oidy  law.  Literature  is  a  social 
thing  as  well,  ^Esthetic  truth  is  not  more  individual 
than  every  other  truth,  and  the  proper  part  of  liberty 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  freely  to  submit.    Art  would 


I 


2.  Objectivity  atid  Subfectivity. 


would  have  writera  either  bi-oadly  objective  or 
frankly  subjective.  Sometimes  we  have  as  much 
pleasure  in  meeting  in  a  work  with  the  author  aa 


dwi'lls  in  tlu'  soul  «»f  tlu 
All  ul.jri'tivi'  t;ilrn{   is   i 
Ofiui»;iti«»ij  ;     it    sri'S   tlijli;: 
with  tlu-iii  iKitliing  of  its  o 
that  tan  rfjinnhuo  tho  tn 
systems,  ivli«,'i«)n8.     It  is  no 
still.     Xo  canthnir  could  Ikj 
tive  talents  are  in  dan«»i^r  o 
their   prepossessions.     Ohjec 
leaves  U)  all  tliin^js  their  eh. 
ogiiomy.      It    would   1h=i   can 
candour,  if  it  judged  ;  hut  th 
mirror  eannot  i)Ossihly  judge 
Amongst  the  writ«Ts  who  h; 
iniluence,  there  are  few  win: 
them  to  the  gi-ave  as  a  erown, 
thoni.s,  some  one  idea,  the  ini] 
w'liieh  had  haunted  them  fron 
Every  great  writer,  evi'^n- 
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writ€  with  a  view  to,  and  in  presence  of,  others ; 
lx)TTOw,  as  it  were,  fix>in  tlie  reader  the  langimge  we 
mean  to  employ  towards  him  ;  hear  him  while  we  are 
speaking  to  him ;  make  eaeh  of  our  phrases  an  answer 
to  his  mute  questionings ;  allow  our  words  to  be  ilic- 
tated  to  us  hy  him.  And  yet  these  words  must  be 
our  own.  And  in  order  to  move  the  reader  tlioy 
must  strike  him  as  those  of  another  while  suiting 
him  as  if  his.  It  is  this  happy  combination  that  has 
always  ])rodnced  clever  wTiters  and  true  orators,  and 
in  proportion  as  either  of  these  two  elements — it 
matters  not  which — has  been  absent,  eloquence  has 
failed. 

3.  Progre^  in  the  Writer  liimsd/. 

A  literary  life  is  a  continual  advance,  where  each 
important  publication  fonns  a  step.  It  belongs  to 
criticism  to  affirm  the  interval  measured  by  each 
step ;  in  other  words,  the  progress  achieved.  In 
literature,  as  in  morality',  progress  is  inseparable 
from  life ;  nay,  progress  is  life  itself.  Life  is  a  per- 
])etual  birth;  insensible  if  taken  at  too  short  inter- 
vals, but  signalising  itself  in  everj^  existence  from  time 
to  time  by  certain  acts  that  give  the  measure  and 
form  of  the  agent.  Tliese  acts  in  the  life  of  the 
^rTite^  are  books.  The  least  important  may  come  last. 
That  is  not  the  question ;  but  in  the  least  important 
progress,  development  ought  to  assert  itself.  This  is 
the  rule,  but  how  many  exceptions  there  are  to  it ! 

Each  writer,  in  his  relations  to  society,  is  less  a 
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man  ttLan  &  book  ;  and  however  sincere  a  tiook  mAjr 
be,  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  not  better  than  its  antlior, 
whose  cbosen  thoughts,  best  moments,  whose 
essence,  in  short,  it  contains.  People  are  in 
at  the  difference,  sometimes  the  c-ontrast  between 
the  two  \  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  ^Tong,— 
T»Tong  above  all  in  crj-ing  out  against  hj-poeri^. 
There  is  none  here,  there  is  only  human  weakness^ 
It  is  not  for  having  surpassed  himself  in  his  book, 
bnt  for  remainiug  inferior  to  his  book,  tliat  the  wTito 
should  be  blamed.  But  how  much  should  we  not 
honour  those  excellent  authors  who  are  of  still  more 
Tsdue  ti^iaiL  their  works! — ^I  mean  tlmse  men  whose 
external  life,  admired  by  all,  is  even  less  l>eautiful 
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talent  i&  bom  old,  for  after  a  few  efforts  it  sto})s,  and 
l>egin8  to  revolve  upon  its  own  axis.  PeThaps  this 
phenomenon  has  never  been  so  common  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  perhaps  no  age  hfls  presented  us  with  so  many 
of  these  stranded,  shipwrecked  talents,  over  which 
the  wave  returns  periodically  to  beat  and  half-lift, 
without  ever  being  able  to  set  them  afloat  again. 

Be  very  sure  that  when  we  are  always  the  same  we 
are  not  true :  for  trutJi  is  flexible  and  fertile ;  truth  is 
that  royal  road  that  renders  whomsoever  has  been  able 
to  find  it  out,  master  of  the  whole  country.  False- 
hood is  a  blind  alley,  that  there  is  no  getting  out 
of  save  by  turning  back.  But  remark  this, — indif- 
ferenre  abmit  tinith  is  a  species  of — is  the  principle  of 
— falsehuuJ  ;  tnitli  in  a  human  soul  is  faith  in  truth, 
— 18  the  lively  and  spontaneous  assent  to  great  moral 
tjaiths. 

Is  there  anything  sadder  than  those  lives  without 
a  hist-oiy,  whose  facts  are  all  absorbed  one  in  the 
other,  and  do  not  add  themselves  up?  All  the  world 
has  heard  of  that  unfortunate,  who,  in  a  c^lciUation 
upon  which  his  fortune  and  his  honour  depended, 
always  going  on  saying  one  and  one  wake  one,  and 
never  (me  and  one  wake  (ivo,  came  to  believe  himself 
ruined  and  dishonoured,  and  lost  his  reason.  Well, 
his  dream  is  our  hi8toT5^  In  a  great  number  of  the 
literary  lives  of  our  epoch  otic  and  one  do  makr  one, 
Now  turn  from  this  to  contemplate  the  life  of  a 
Racine.  W^at  a  life  !  how  much  history  in  it !  ami 
what  a  logic  in  that  succession  of  masterpieces  ! 
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n. — UTERAXT  nutcira. 


1.  Meditation — Inspiraium — TatU — Timiditjf-'— 
SimjMcit'tf — Power  of  CreaHng. 

The  great,  the  sublime,  is  almost  always  sometihiiig 
involuntaiy  and  unforeseen.  The  higher  we  rise  in 
literary  creation,  the  more  it  seems  as  though  we  get 
effaced,  and  no  longer  dispose  of  onneLves.  The 
mediocre  in  our  achievements  is  thozoug^y  our  own. 
We  feel  this  by  our  fatigae,  onr  exhaustion.  Hie 
great  is  given  us.  We  writS  under  dictation;  we  do 
not  know  the  source,  we  cannot  predict  the  azrival. 
It  is  ours,  and  yet  not  ours.  What  we  are,  then,  we 
are  by  grace ;  and  thus  all  poets  have  spoken  of 
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True  meditation,  as  the  word  indicates,  |)laccs  iis 
in  the  middle  of  things  {in  mrdins  rof),  identifies  us 
with  them,  makes  us  live  with  their  lite.  To  analyse 
is  not  to  meditate ;  for  tiiuUysis  decomposes,  and  medi- 
tation, like  a  feitilising  incubation,  lovingly  surrounds 
the  tiitaUty  of  the  faet  submitted  t^  it,  wanning  itself 
by  its  heat,  and  cummunicat  ing  to  it  its  own.  Analysis 
never  arrives  at  intuition,  M'hich  in  certain  subjects 
is  actual  knowledge ;  this  knowledge  by  intuition  is 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  meditation  properly  so  called. 
Let  us  respect  in  each  man,  whether  he  be  poet  or 
no,  the  moment — so  well  named  that  of  inspiration — 
when  he  says  more  than  he  knows,  does  more  than 
he  can,  and  becomes  more  than  he  is ;  that  mysterious 
moment  when  he  ceases  to  comprehend  himself,  when 
he  honours  himself  not  in  what  he  himself  is,  but  in 
the  woi^d  that  he  has  just  pronounced,  the  act  he  has 

I  just  accomplished  ;  when,  perhaps,  he  trembles  at  the 
unforeseen  height  on  which  that  effort  has  placed 
him,  because  well  aware  that  his  own  strength  cannot 

[sustain  him  there.     It  is  the  Titan  raising  himself 

f  beneath  the  mountain  that  crushes  him,  or  some  im- 
prisoned god  that  sighs  within  our  breast. 

When  purity  of  taste  is  not  dependent  on  timidity 
of  mind,  it  may  well — at  all  events,  in  an  epoc^h  where 
bad  exam])lc  abounds — be  referred  to  originality  of 
chanicter. 

Taste  does  not  olwa}^  advocate  timidity;  boldness 

[is* in  goixl  taste  whenever  without  boldness   there 

I  would  be  no  tnitL 


Do  LITKnATURE. 

>r:ik.-  :i  liuinnn  rroaturr»  say  a  single  word,  or  take 
;i  'in.;.-  -sp.  ;m<l  \v«.'  shall  s<H)n  see  whether  or  no 
V'!!  <.!;i  « !v:»t«'.  Sonio  wry  cnrTcot  minds  are  in- 
<  ;i!..ii.!.-  .,t'  attril'uTin;;  mi*^  cnrrect  tone  to  a  fictitious 
fli.ir.i.  •■■r  \\\\\,  ill  gi-nenil,  women  know  how  to 
711. ik.-  t.liiMrt'ii  talk;  and  sonietimes  the  most  simple 
•  '!  :;.'  !M.  wlitii  put  to  the  test,  shows  herself  an  artist 
iij  this  ti'-jiai-tmoiit.  « 

1'.    L'.'ic   ill  Lifrnifurc — L^v^^  of  Xaturc — T?i€  Trm 
uniJ  the  liinutijul. 

Thi-  l>vi'  that  »»nr  fashiniiahln  writers  take  pleasure 
i:i  il-j.'i.  tiiiir  i"^  n"t  chivalrous  love,  still  less  riatonic. 
AVliii   fiur  a>;r'  ail>ri'S  in  wonmii  U  licr  bcautv ;  tlie 
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It  is  to  different  passions  that  this  deplorable 
ououT  liencoforth  belongs.  Are  we  better  or  are  we 
^ree,  since  love  no  longer  disposes  of  our  life  ?  This 
luesiion  is  not  without  interest. 
Altliongh  the  love  of  nature  be  for  certain  sotdB  a 
an  ill  the  whole  force  of  tlje  term — that  is,  asuf- 
%, — we  may  say  in  genei-al  that  calm  is  requisite 
the  enjoyment  of  nature.  The  soul  agitated  by 
passion  feeds  upon  itself  alone,  and  consumes  itself 
thus.  It  is  when  calui  rotiirus  that  we  look  around 
anil  nourish  ourselves  through  tlie  eye  witli  the  liar- 
monioufl  beauties  of  nature  and  art. 
L  Without  wi.shing  to  deny  that  primitive  peoples 
■bay  have  felt — and  better,  perhaps,  than  we — the 
fc^jpist  charm  and  the  majesty  of  creation,  we  must 
leeils  acknowledge  that  a  certain  way  of  feeling  nature 
is  peculiar  to  epochs  of  excessive  maturity.  An  age 
that  \a  civilised  into  disease  gladly  turns  away  from 
the  Bjiectacle  of  itself  to  that  of  the  external  world. 
Intimate  Bufferings  cause  it  to  feel  a  particular  delight 
in  this  contemplation,  that  the  unttultured  man  knows 
not  of.  The  impression  of  natural  beauty  is  not  80 
simple  aa  is  imagined-  It  is  only  the  social  man  who 
is  in  a  condition  to  feel  nature.  The  impression  it 
produces  is  tlie  result  of  a  relation,  often  of  a  cou- 
ast;  an<l  the  more  this  relation  or  this  conti-ast 
bultijdies  in  suMividing  itself,  the  more  penetrating 
bd  intimate  the  impressions  we  receive  fron»  nature. 
;  The  more  we  have  cultivated  our  soul  by  social 
ktercourse,  and  especially  the  more  we  have  suffered 


sat  it  in. 

A  man'j'llous  tliiiiLj  tr 
of  natun*  with    it.s«-lf;  ll 
miiicls,  intimately  unite  tli 
gn»at  whole, — the  animal 
visible  with  the  iiivisilJe, 
each  of  these  sjihen^s  a 
This  unity,  this  universal 
ruvealed  to  all  minds ;  la 
clangs  that  these  are  the  i 
sensibly  stniek  l»y  it,  ami  ji 
polled  to  ivalise  it  in  disc 
duced   a  thouj^ht,  they  eaj. 
chithes  for  the  new-honi — 
for  their  concei»tion ;  they 
found ;  it  must  Ini  found,  fn 
have   failed   to   provide  it. 
thei-e  arc  n)inds  (Jean  Pan 
this  numl>er)  who  j>roceed  i 
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Bere  is  a  truth  I  could  wish  to  8c»e  all  ^vTit-e^3 
convinced  of ;  it  is  that  the  beauty  of  a  production  is 
not  entirely  in  the  lines,  but  between  the  lines ;  leas 
in  what  is  written  than  in  wliat  is  not ;  less  in  tliis  or 
that  hnoge  than  in  that  supple  and  continuous  move- 
'  ment  whi<;h  has  no  visible  expi-ession,  which  only 
manifests  itself  in  tlie  more  or  less  rapid  successiou 
I  of  thought,  in  its  more  or  less  close  texture,  in  the 
lexions  of  its  course,  but  which  is  hone  the 
eciable  and  touching  to  a  wcll-coustitutod 
mind. 

Truth  has  a  power,  a  charm  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  first 
of  literary'  talents,  but  it  is  also  the  rarest.  Perfect 
truth  of  thouglit  and  expression,  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  grandeur  of  the  object  and  the  ideas, 
places  the  author  in  the  highest  rank.  Pascal  re- 
fused all  manner  of  ornaments,  and  replaced  them  by 
ft  perfect  truthfulness  ;  he  is  liolh  great  and  true. 

The  evident  relation  of  the  good  with  the  beautiful 
has  led  t-**  great  eri-ors ;  to  the  idea  of  the  a'sthetic 
culture  of  the  soul,  the  idea  that  the  development  of 
taste  is  the  beat  preparation  for  virtue.  Far  from 
this  being  the  case,  an  ill-directed  liti*rary  education 
will  have  for  its  result  the  perversion  nf  the  soul, 
will  deceive  it  and  give  it  a  tictitious  nomisliment. 
Literary  talent  is  a  very  great  snare ;  in  sinful  man 
it  easily  becomes  an  iuiquittius  wealth. 

it  a  certain  depth  the  good  and  the  beautiful  ^nly 
;e  one. 
The  ti-idy  good  and  the  truly  beautifid  find  a  sen- 


^'itizt'ii  struttiii. 
^'iiilil  who  mukt 


The  conceit  of  I 

^^eU,  is  one  of  the 

^»  our  (hiys  vfl 

"atural  to   believ, 

"^e  end,  to  be  inm^ 

'^^s^  ^«  a  fit  Cham. 

^n  times  like  on 

n^erits  so  significa: 

joined  to  much  pow 

It  characterises  not , 

Good  sense  may  be 

o^ten  been  genius,  a 

implies  power. 
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Let  us  belong  to  our  own  time  by  onr  most  vivid 
amotions ;  by  our  intellect  let  us  belong  to  all  times. 

The  prose  of  things  is  not  the  whole  truth,  though 
bhis  has  been  often  asserted,  but  it  is  a  part  of  it,  or, 
it  all  events,  an  aspect  which  we  must  take  into 
iccount. 

I  see  no  difference  between  a  rich  man  who  de- 
spises the  poor,  and  a  clever  man  who  despises  the 
jommonplace.  This  aristocracy  of  the  intellect,  so 
iaughty  and  disdainful,  which  from  the  summit  of 
ts  own  complacency  lets  fall  on  every-day  minds 
:he  V(B  victis  of  Brennus,  is  as  bad  as  any  other,  and 
nrorse  than  some  others. 

To  begin  to  think  in  order  to  write,  or  because  we 
jyant  to  write,  is  to  renounce  our  best  thoughts. 

There  are  characters,  the  features  of  which  are  so 
lelicate,  that  the  pen  fails  to  depict  them ;  there  are 
;hing8  which  draw  tears  of  tenderness  from  the  eyes 
)f  a  friend,  and  which  on  paper  would  border  on  the 
idiculous. 

Have  you  not  remarked  that  the  most  touching 
ififusions  are  those  of  writers  who  are  not  habitually 
)athetic,  when  once  the  holy  flame  has  taken  their 
leart  for  altar  ?  They  seldom  surrender  themselves, 
>ut  when  they  do,  it  is  more  utterly  and  more  simply 
han  others.  These  souls,  so  severe  to  themselves, 
^rhich  are  only  concealed  by  dint  of  self-annihilation, 
lave  moments  when  they  betray  what  they  are. 

A  puerility  does  not  become  important  because  it 
las  dropped  from  the  pen  of  a  great  man. 


^.  x^j^  uas  always,  also,  \ 

perhaps  the  one  does  not  imp. 
I  think  that  this  double  p^i^'ile 
minds  which  have  had  little  ; 
if  we  may  so  say,  or  which,  i 
the  one  imputed  to  them.     1 
thing,  and  they  have  done 
accident  conmion  to  the  great 
authors  could  return  to  pay  a  a 
would  teach  them  their  own  s 

It  is  permissible,  nay,  even  la 
of  our  full  worth,   but  we   w 
wholly  ignore  it    The  conscious 
a  power  the  more;  we  cannot 
out  disadvantage. 

The  majority  of  writers  ought 
selves ;  there  are  but  few  thought 
lated,  that  is,  clothed  with  the  p 
to  express  and  transmit  them, 
first  instance  written  for  ourspl^' 
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Ulory  is  not  a  Bethesda,  applause  is  Dot  an  expia- 
tion. Elsewhere  and  far  away  the  true  Siloam  flows. 
Before  the  world  indeed  tliey  may,  but  befoie  God 
and  the  conscience  never  yn)l  literary  suocesses  re- 
deem nnytbing  whatever. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  admiration  inspired  by  works 
devoted  to  \XiQ  praise  of  martial  heroism  we  feel  I 
know  not  what  painful  void ;  this  is  not  the  case  with 
regard  to  those  that  celebrate  civ-ilising  heroism. 

The  afleetation  of  the  desire  for  unit^"^  is  the  disease 
of  our  epoch ;  the  true  unity  is  to  collect  analogous 
facts  in  one  single  category. 

A  book  fonned  of  scattered  thoughts  has  its  advan- 
tnges,  and  still  more,  its  charm,  but  it  has  also  its 
inconveniences.  There  have  been  no  preliminary 
conferences  between  the  reader  and  the  autlior,  no 
previous  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  the  principal 
terms,  of  the  point  of  \'iew  of  the  whole  book  ;  they 
have  embarked  together  for  a  rather  long  voyage 
witliout  any  thorough  actjuaintance.  any  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  each  other's  language,  and  perhaps  it 
will  only  bo  on  lauding  that  a  word,  which  would  at 
the  first  outset  have  enlightened  and  facilitated  the 
whole,  will  get  accidentally  pronounced. 

Never  in  any  department  whatever  can  the  trouble 
or  expense  serve  as  a  standard  for  the  real  worth  of 
things. 

None  but  God  can  make  it  a  crime  in  any  one  not 
to  be  a  Christian  ;  but  absolute  irrebgion,  impiety,  ib 
an  odious  blot  Atheism  is  not  only  an  evil,  but  a 
L  L 


Bbuay  literature. 

There  is  no  culture  withe 
without  books.     A  course 
ture;  it  gives  an  inkling  o 
one  nothing. 

*    Material  misfortune  forth 
times  gives  a  certain  asperi 
rigidity  to  the  ideas;  the 
perhaps  augment  the  person 
I  know  not  what  sorrowful  gi 
Less  unhappy,  many  a  man  oi 
eloquent 

We  spend  in  expressing  our 
"  an  evident  miracle,"  which  w 
that  be  said  of  the  soul  whi 
a  magic  cup,  "  The  more  the  v 
it  emptied  itself."  Every  vas 
pouring  out  its  contents ;  and, 
what  is  true  of  the  vase  is  tru< 
The  soul  has  its  exripo*"*^  — ' ' 
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tures ;  there,  too»  when  the  sap  overflows,  we  know 
tJiat  it  is  exhausting  itself. 

We  are  always  ill  at  ease  in  a  borrowed  character : 
we  either  fall  short  of,  or  caricature  it;  we  can 
only  avoid  inconsistency  by  exaggeration  ;  either  we 
remain  motionless,  or  move  by  a  \'iolent  effort;  it  is 
in  vain  that  the  system  be  true,  we  are  always  in  a 
fjEilse  position.  This  reminds  one  of  the  young  Ger- 
man, whom  his  friends  reproached  with  an  excess  of 
indolence  and  apathy.  They  foimd  him  one  day  pre- 
paring to  jump  out  of  the  window.  "  I  am  making 
myself  lively,"  said  he. 

A  genend  and  animated  con'espondence  is  the  rail- 
rood  of  thought.  Our  idcvis  are  no  longer  our  own. 
This  has  its  drawbacks  as  regaixls  our  religious  life. 

Literarj'  joximals  are,  or,  at  all  events,  ought  to  be, 
the  anmll  craft  of  science. 

Wholesome  reading  includes  a  little  poetrj'. 

In  reading  much,  we  learn  to  read  ill  if  we  do  not 
to  read  well ;  and  the  more  we  read,  the  more 
sjwil  our  voice  and  our  accent. 

The  period  of  the  Restoration  will  one  day  bear 
in  a  quite  serious  sense  that  name  which  at  pre- 
sent seems  to  us  unnical  It  has  been  fertile;  less, 
however,  for  itself  than  for  us  and  for  om*  child- 
ren; it  has  been  the  epoch  of  all  the  revivals  in 
Europe.  It  will  be  to  the  nineteenth  century  what 
the  fifteenth  century  has  been  to  the  whole  of 
our  modem  era.  Later,  it  will  bo  better  recog- 
nised ;  at  present,  the  conflict  going  on  between  the 


matter  ami  mi  ml.     Kre  loi 
occupied  only  l>v  imlustr 
ni»plirati<»n"^j  ami  iiniiiateri 
alxlicatos,  it  is  tnrciMy  im 
it  has  obstinately  diverge 
Beligion  waits  till  society,  d 
vain  pursuits,  retunis  to  her  o 
In  the  thick  of  the  dust  of  t 
this  conclusion  esc4iix»s  the 
tude,  but  it  reveals  itself  to  t 
the  Gospel,  the  depths  of  hum 
be  a  secret.     When  infidelity 
option  than  lx?t\veen  the   m 
and  Christian  faith,  we  must 
human  natuie,  that  it  will  be 
has  humanity  in  the  ma.ss  giv 
Never  has  matcriaUsm   orga 
must  perish  or  go  back  to 

In  France  wit  has  the  gift 
attractivo    n«-    ^ " 
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a  word,  does  not  produce,  is  no  more  a  study  than 
seeing  is  looking.  Our  age  is  sick  of  over-reading, 
and  of  reading  carelessly.  Reading — which  has  been 
called  an  occupied  idleness,  and  which  might  be  ciiUed 
an  idle  activity — is  the  principal  occupation  of  many 
persons  whoso  thoughts,  incessantly  but  w(?akly  soli- 
cited by  a  thousand  different  subjects,  everyr^'here 
die  on  the  surface,  and  end  by  having  no  longer 
any  vigour,  spontaneity,  or  independence.  Without 
a  voluntary  reaction  of  the  reader  upon  the  ideas 
author,  reading  is  often  rather  an  evil  than 
Swallowing  is  nothing  unless  we  digest 
Woe  to  him  who  forgets  this !  woe  to  liim  who  renders 
himself  gnilty  of  that  voracity,  or  rather,  that  im- 
jirudent  appetite,  which  has  caused  an  age  t<»  be  com- 
pared to  a  boa  distended  with  printed  paper,  whose 
digestion  is  a  mere  agony !  Bead,  but  think ;  and 
do  not  read  unless  you  mean  to  think  while  reading, 
and  tn  think  after  having  read, 

A  good  comedy  might  be  written  against  the  rage 
for  plays,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  never  will.  This 
subject  heads  the  list  of  reserved  subjects  from  which 
the  theatre  abstains.  If  an  author  were  forced  to 
write  it,  no  player  would  act  it,  the  inconsistency 
would  be  too  great.  The  world  is  troubled  with 
another  rage,  that  of  reading.  Are  we  to  be  pre- 
vented protesting  against  this  mania  \inder  the  pre- 
tence that  we,  who  object  to  all  this  reading,  should 
lui  from  writing?  We  do  not  know ;  we  only  see 
the  theati-c  is  not  the  only  tribune  open  to  the 


prove  a   poor  subject  for  a 
comedy  a  book  ?  and  are  not 
In  order  that  there  may  b( 
endeavour  to  get  read;  and  t 
of  being  so,  we  will  insert  oi 
the  publications  of  that    spe- 
and  most  conveniently  satisfie 
tite  of  that  thousand-headed  1 
feeds  or  distends  itself  with  p 
new  paper-mills  are  infinite  in  i 
journal  or  a  review  is  a  book  w 
petual  book.     It  may  have  a  s 
true  scope,  and  the  one  whicl 
the  most  readers,  is  the  faculty  t 
ing  at  regular  intervals  a  sure  r 
Ordinary  books  appear  suddenly 
in  general  are  concerned,  or  else 
long  waited  for ;  and  then  they 
where  there  is  no  lack  of  bone 
teeth  havA  r^*^ 
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in. imiLASlY    CRITICISM. 

1.  Tkecry  and  Practice, 

Literature  haa  everywhere  preceded  literary  theo- 
ries, tlie  fact  has  forerun  tlie  idea.  Neither,  so  far 
^  I  cAn  discover,  has  the  greatest  display  of  works 
art  ever  synchronised  wdth  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion of  iheoiy;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
illustrious  in  practice  have  not  been  the  most  con- 
summate theorists.  This  rule  admits  of  exceptions ; 
yet  these  exceptions  prove  the  rule  if,  as  we  cannot 
doubt,  it  be  true  that  those  men  who  are  equally 
strong  in  synthesis  and  analysis,  obtain  their  inspi- 
ration at  the  pric^  of  a  momentary  but  complete 
oblivion,  not  indeed  of  art,  but  of  analysis. 

For  the  very  reason  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
perfect  spontaneity  of  philosophy,  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  perfect  spontaneity  of  literarj'  ideas.  I  see  in 
them  a  symptom,  an  effect,  even  more  than  a  cause ; 

land  in  proportion  as  new  ones  make  their  appear- 
ance, I  recognise  in  them  a  sign  of  the  times,  the 
expression  of  a  social  want,  the  presentiment  or  pre- 
sage of  a  renovation.  I  only  refuse  them  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  honour  of  determining  the  character 
of  the  pKHiuctions  of  art,  the  power  of  creating 
literary  ei)Ochs.     Those   great  eras  do  not  depend 

■  upon  a  theory,  and  I  remark  that  in  the  periods 
where  systems  upon  art  have  reared  their  head 
Ingbest,  either  art  has  been  barren,  or  it  has  laughed 

I  at  those  systems. 


._  —  xjos  come,  the  man  is 
promulgation,  the  defence  of 
true   elsewhere   than   in   liten 
on  men  of  the   second   order 
doctrine  is  strong  that  it  attr 
finds  its  champions  among  lite 
The  great   renovators,  the  1 
kind,  have  had  forerunners  tha 
into  oblivion.    These  names,  ta 
indeed  esteem,  but  do  not  excii 
martyrdom,  entirely  consisting  i 
been   able  to  inspire  any  with 
pity.   They  lacked  genius,  and  in 
things  it  is  only  genius  that  poste 

2.  Precepts. 

Nothing  so  bad  as  a  mania  fo 
fictitious  enthusiasm ;  it  would  b 
a  too  easy  belief  in  heroes  s^-n^  • 
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tlieoretical  criticism ;  here  good  modela  become 
burnous  tynmts]  they  must  be  imitated  in 
ything,  their  quulities  and  delects  alike  es[)Oused. 
literature  France  is  the  countiy  of  routhu.  If 
Dan  permita  himself  good  sense,  he  liecomea 
»inal  and  powerful  by  that  alone.  Good  sense 
is  always  original,  for  conventionality  and  tiudition 
constantly  tend  to  substitute  themselves  for  it. 

Impartiality  is  of  two  kinds,  because  it  may  have 
two  principles ;  or,  if  you  will,  there  are  two  impar- 
tialities.   I  leave  out  of  the  question  the  impartiality 
>  of  calculation  and  interest, but  this  is  not  the  only  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  impartiality.    This  last  is  bom  of 
justice,  and  justice,  in  a  healthy  soul,  is  a  positive  affec- 
tion, a  passion.     It  does  not  only  carry  a  balance,  but 
palms  and  a  sword ;  does  not  only  judge,  but  hates 
and  loves  as  well.     Its  condition  is  at  once  that  of 
L  judge  and  pai-tisan — passionate  partistm  and  upriglit 
I  jndga     It  implies  faith  in  duty,  and  in  the  eternal 
I  value  of  moral  facts.  It  belongs  to  that  growth  of  the 
soul  which  does  not  depend  upon  age ;  which  does  not 
blossom  and  fade  during  the  illusion  of  earliest  years, 
I  but  is  green  as  ever  beneath  the  icicles  of  winter. 
I  Such  is  the  true  impartiality,  which  its  name  does 
I  not  designate  correctly,   if  to  be  thus  impartial  is 
[to  be  invariably  of  the  party  of  truth.    The  weak- 
Inesfl  of  religious  and  moral  principles  has  produced  a 
f  very  different  impartiality,  fraught  with  thu  lassitude 
I  and  the  indolence  of  a  soul  from  which  doubt  has 
,  gi-aduully  drained  all  ita  sap.    Its  attribute,  its  spirit, 
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is  evefTwhere  to  creste  a  kvel;  ifc  brings  rorvrartj 
in  turn  every  idea,  eveiy  prinflipi^  lAkii  liii  -W^. 
right  of  citizenship  in  the  Inmiaii  teeiil;  II 
anxiety  is  to  keep  them  all  piettj  nmoli  oa  tts  i 
height ;  it  lifts  what  is  sinkmg;  pvoHM  down 
is  rising;  it  prevents  encroaclinMlits,  or  rather,  it 
jnst  represses  one  thing  hy  mottier;^ — ^resembliiig 
clockwork  in  its  perpetual  owaltetJons,  if,  indeed, 
like  clockwork  it  could  ooaskn  movement;  bttt 
this  is  not  given  to  it;  an  eBWntially  negatiye 
force,  it  can  create  nothing  nor  does  it  even  pre- 
serve  anything. 
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SECOND    SECTION. 
POETRY. 


CHAPTER   L 


ART. 


X. — ^AftT   n    OEMSKAL. 


1.  Its  Dcfinitum — Object — Mission — Condition. 

Akt,  which  we  must  not  confound  with  artifice, 

I  is  in  all  departments  nothing  more  than  the  earnest 
search  of  the  means  conformable  to  a  given  end ;  so 
that,  in  order  to  denounce  art,  we  must  first  of  all 
show  tliat  everything,  and  the  best  possible,  can  bo 
hit  upon  at  once. 

Tlie  object  of  art  is  no  less  complex  than  the  beinj: 

\  who  conceives  it,  and  the  being  to  wluch  it  addresses 
itself.     Art  is  man  himself,  and  the  whole  man ;  but 

I  just  08  in  man  every  action  and  every  emotion  re- 
quires an  idea  for  its  centre,  just  as  contemplation  is 
tlie  i>eacetul  and  luminous  throne  of  the  moral  being, 
80  trto  in  every  artistic  composition  the  ideal  should 

'  brood  over  the  formal  and  contingent,  and  inundate 
them  witb  its  bght;  and  all  the  emotions  whicli  the 

[  soul  ejq)ei'iences  should  rise,  to  purify  and  calm  tLem- 


lound  view,  sentiment,  or  divii 
to  the  soul  and  to  life  ;  instinct 
sophy,  this  has  been,  from  the 
to  Shakspere,  firom  Shakspere 
Byron,  the  distinguishing  mark, 
ment  of  those  geniuses,  each  of 
OT  descend  through  centuries  tc 
in  general,  the  proportion  in  whi 
dient  is  mingled  with  those  ot 
poetic  genius,  affords  us  the  exi 
poet's  greatness. 

Art  in  its  practice  springs  frc 
living,  concrete,  and  powerful  thi 
pends  on  life,  on  that  of  the  artist ) 
Older  that  a  real  and  sincere  chang 
in  art,  the  man,  the  people,  mu£ 
change  of  a  man  and  a  people  cai 
certain  sesthetic  formulas  merely. 

Art  has  certainly  its  own  plac 
nothing  to  do  wi*v»  ♦^^  ' 
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igiOTi  it.self — is  not  a  perpetuid  constraint  for  the 
mmd,  bnt  aims  at  teaching  us,  by  means  of  somo  dis- 
cipline, easily  to  do  well  what  before  we  did  iU  easily : 
and  just  as  the  moral  law,  gradually  identified  with 
our  soul  by  means  of  religion,  ends  by  assuming  within 
us  all  the  power  and  grace  of  an  instinct,  so  the  artist 
wids  by  obeying  art  as  a  second  nature,  and  even 
becomes  more  natural  in  observing  its  rules  than  one 
could  even  be  in  neglecting  them. 

Art,  like  Christianity,  like  civilisation,  has  for  its 
mission  to  bring  us  back  to  nature ;  and  how  diffi- 
cult in  eveiy  respect  do  we  find  our  return  to  it! 

Art  alone  is  competent  to  create  works  that  are 
final.  In  this  sphere  no  achievement  effaces  or  ex- 
cludes another.  You  are  well  aware  that  this  is  not 
the  case  elsewhere.  In  science,  in  politics,  each  dis- 
covery is  but  the  resting-place  or  the  fulcrum  of  some 
other  discoveiy.  The  glory  of  some  labourers  in 
these  fields  remains ;  their  work  gets  absorbed  ;  this 
is  pointed  out  from  above  as  a  step  in  the  ladder  on 
which  the  foot  once  rested,  but  one  M^hich  we  shall 
no  more  have  to  pass.  The  works  of  art  are  the 
myriad  editions  of  nature ;  editions,  each  of  wliioh  is 
complete  in  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  serving  to 
complete  others.  It  is  man,  life,  the  incessantly  new 
and  surprising  reproduction  of  a  mj-^tery  that  does 
not  change.  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  oracles 
of  inspired  wisdom,  the  most  complete  and  profound 
revelation  that  man  can  receive. 

Madame  de  Stael  wrote  too  entirely  with  her  whole 


that  makes  t}i( 

example,  fully 

only  in  virtue  < 

verv'  beginiiin«T 

exonerated  him 

different  conditi 

so,  to  be  so  alwa 

of  their  ideas,  th. 

Second-class  i 

important  revolu; 

greatest  clevernes 

The  severe  rein 

a  work  of  art  seen 

of  mind  to  a  sup< 

sionate  are  some 

force  that  regulat< 

the  passion  that 

that  creates. 
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a  contrast,  where  art  is  not  equal  to  nature. 

^  Neither  man,  nor  the  convictiou  which  is  the  whole 

of  man,  should  be  a  work  of  art.    A  man  should  not 

be  a  system — this  all  the  world  allows ;  but  neither 

should  a  man  be  a  poem. 

Tlie  imagination  constantly  furnishes  fresh  fuel  to 
I  passion ;  but  I  hold  passions  nourished  on  iinaginarj^ 
I  elements  to  be  less  dangerous  tlian  those  which,  in  the 
•  dearth  of  ideas,  are  reduced  to  fall  back  upon  them- 
I  selres,  or  to  seek  their  aliment  in  the  positive  of  life. 
A  book  is  always  a  product  of  art ;  a  man  is  the 
■work  of  nature  and  circumstance  ;  the  light  that  ema- 
nates from  him  is  more  akin  to  us,  and  more  certain, 
than  that  of  books. 


3.  Architeciure  and  Music, 

Unlike  other  arts,  which  have  for  object  the  ex- 

[  presaion  of  the  ideas  of  the  soul  by  the  imitation  of 

external  objects,  arclutecture  and  music,  enlrancliised 

from  this  imitation,  only  aspire,  the  one  by  soimds, 

tbo  other  by  constructions,  to  produce  a  state  of  the 

bfioul ;  60  that,  if  they  imitate  anything  at  all,  it  is  the 

soul  itself,  and  only  the  soid.     They  are   imitative 

'  merely  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man's  walk,  gesture, 

and  glance.     Other    arts    render  forms  by  ftjrms, 

[ooloais  by  colours,  objects  by  their  names,  which 

in  their  entirety.     In  them  there  is  no 

from  one  nature  into  another,  but  this  is 

^  what  takes  place  in  music  and  architecture,  wliich  we 

call  great  rtutaphvrs. 


CHA] 

POl 

1. — POKTRT 

1.  lis  Definition — Source 
Cause — Seat 

Thb  histoiy  of  poetry  ia  i 
cally  the  history  of  works  > 
dwells  in  prose  writings  as 

ft  met  with  there,  for  poetry  i 

than    a  breath    unequally 

'  I     '  throughout  literature :  it  is 

the  real  to  the  ideal ;  whate 
contact  with  our  imagination 
lectual  work  echoes  within  t 
of  all  beautiful  things;  it 
apparently  most  foreign  to  i 
said  of  happinAflci  *-- - 
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oth  alike  genuine,  tlie  first  can  live  upon  ndthmg 
las  well  lis  tlifi  second. 

Sensibility,  which  is  the  imagination  of  the  soul, 
ist  aa  imagination  is,  perhaps,  only  the  sensibility 
of  the  mind,  is  not  one  ^-ith  passion  any  more  than 
that  it  is  one  with  virtue.  We  may,  ^^^th  a  gOL>d 
deal  of  sensibility,  be  prone  to  passion ;  perhaps, 
however,  we  are  the  less  so  in  proportion  to  oui"  sensi- 
j  bilily,  for  what  diffuses  can  hardly  concentrate.  But 
sensibility,  which  is  but  a  talent  or  a  grace,  has,  no 
[doubt,  much  charm,  and  much  affinity  with  poetry. 
In  poetry  and  in  eloquence  the  beautiful  and  grand 

imust  spring  from  the  commonplace.  WTiether  we  will 
or  no  we  needs  must  return  thither.  All  that  remains 
for  us  Ls  to  be  new  while  repeating  the  old,  and  to  be 
ourselves  in  becoming  the  echo  of  the  whole  world. 

Poctr}',  that  enchantment  of  ever)'  human  life,  has 

its  source  in  our  souls,  and  from  tlience  spreads  over 

I  all  the  objects  of  the  world,  which  it  transfigures,  and 

;  eubstance  it  renews.     While  science  in  some 

fleets  our  mind  to  them,  poetry  subjects  them 

us,  renders  them  conformable,  assimilates  them  to 

j  us.    Things  become  what  we  are.    Thus  we  may  say, 

[that  of  all  our  possessions  our  ideas  are  the  most 

unalterable  and  safe  from  attack  ;  it  is  there,  at  least, 

that  we  must   be   assaQed   in  order    t-o   be  truly 

despoiled  :  what  nature  and  fortune  give  us  is  hardly 

ours ;  but  notliing  is  more  our  own  than  what  wo 

1  give,  or,  at  least,  add  to  them, — I  mean  our  ideas. 

The  true  happiness,  the  true  miseiy  of  man  are  in 

M   M 
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hmuielf ;  be  is  lib  own  destiiiy ;  hii  ionl  is 

of  his  fate  :  weU  for  him  if  be  be  maaler  of  his  louL 

But  poetiy  sh«i«s  our  miteiy,  it  is  agitated ' 
all  our  uneasineea ;  like  la,  it  goes^  oomea.  fiicis,  i 
tests.  From  all  objeotsif  aQ  fiseUo^i,  it  Mb 
infinite  peiBpectiTe;  it  lialti  mowlien;  iti 
fail  long  before  thm  goal  it  nachedt  and  it  seeias  to  | 
exist  only  to  lecaU  to  man  tlia  vagae  idea  of  a^aaj 
unknown  end,  of  some  attamment,  some 
of  the  natute  of  whioh  it  ia  ignomnt,  and  whose  tttte  J 
name  it  cannot  rev«aL 

Istheiestofthewaddlikensf  IxegrataIlilMife.te 
past  hides  in  ita  abjaa;  I  wcmld  have  it  all  Ttumam 
ours.  I  regret  not  only  the  monnmenta  that  enmiMi^ 
but  the  thoughts  that  yaniah  away,  the  vaeea  UmA 
diti   iij   llieir  lirst  echo.      I  espccianv  n^TL-t  lh.hjIJc 
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weak  ones;   facta  wiU  rise  from  the  grave,  the 
Bt  will  revive,  we  shall  ourselves  live  over  agftiii 

vanished  years;  crime,  self-foi-gettiug  as  virtue, 
ill  remember  and  melt  away  in  anguish. 
Poetry,  as  a  wliole^  springs  from  the  soul  of  man  at 
once,  fuses  all  his  life,  and  therefore  should  represent 
it  all  Or  il"  there  be  several  kinds  of  poetry,  genius 
should  embrace  them  all,  and  reduce  them  to  unity. 
There  is  one  poetry  of  thought,  another  of  imagi- 
nation, a  tliird  of  sentiment,  a  fouith  of  action. 
This  kst  displays  itself  in  action ;  it  does  not  hold 
a  lyre,  but  alternately  the  sword  of  the  soldier,  the 

ace  of  the  judge,  the  .staff  of  the  pilgrim   the 
le    of   the   labourer,    the    futhuming-line  of    the 

r,  the  chisel  of  the  artist  Such  poetry  belongs 
to  all,  and  oft«n  bursts  forth  more  especially  in  those 
wlio  do  not  pique  themselves  on  iis  possession,  and 
to  whom  the  very  name  of  poetry  is  unknoMTi. 
But  the  poetiy  of  action  is  the  type  and  indication 
of  a  written  poetry,  superior  to  that  of  colours,  of 
images,  of  the  senses,  and  even  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings.  If  the  verb,  despite  its  excellence,  is  only 
valuable  through  the  substantive  that  carries  it, — if 
sentiment  and  thinking  are  precious  only  when  life 
confirms  and  embodies  them, — poetry  rises  in  metwtire 
[as  it  most  i-esemblos  action,  action  which  alone  is 
life,  and  the  whole  of  life,  since  it  supposes  all  its 
elements,  concentrates  and  fertilises  them. 

It  has  been  thought  that  poetry  is  an  infancy  of 
the  soul ;  it  must  have  belonged,  in  a  quit«  peculiar 
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thoujilit.     roftiy  was  thi'ii  t»\ 
It'Ctusil  world  ;   it  was  I  lit*  jtliilc 
universt'.     (huv  arrivi'd   in   ti 
oppivssftl  luMK-alh    tlu'   wht)le 
knuwK'ilye,  Init  haviii;^'  always 
and  space,  the  human  mind  &• 
region,  that  of  metaphysical  sp 
was   the   philosopliy  of  early 
perliaps  the  poetry  of  our  era; 
of  recoverinj^  lil>erty ;  it  is,  jKirh 
hood  ;  but  tlie  first,  uevoilheless, 
some  souls.     In  each  genemtion 
every  man  reverts  to  its  staitii 
man  is  a  primitive  man.     YAn 
regulate  this,  but  human  nature 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  point,  in  a 
to  time,  pristine  poetr}-  reappea; 
who  have   kept,  liave  pi"eserve( 
their  childhood. 
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individual  residt  of  nii  individual  intercourse  with 
nature.  Tliis  residt  is  in  itself  wortliy  of  our 
interest  and  sympathy.  "Wliat  describiis  one  man 
describes  num,  and  we  may  say  tliat  in  this  respect 
anecdotes  are  ns  valuable  as  history. 

We  njay  conceive,  and  we  even  know  by  expe- 
lience,  another  kind  of  poetry;  and  it  is,  I  think, 
that  of  the  princes  of  the  art, — a  poetry  engendered 
by  a  more  tramjuil,  serene,  and  lofty  contemplation 
of  human  tlungs. —  a  poetry  which  comprehends 
everything,  feels  everything,  and  that  nothing  per- 
verts ;  which  guesses  all,  and  wonders  at  nothing 
j>rophetic, — a  poetry  whose  accents,  properly  speak- 
ing, are  not  those  of  one  man,  but  of  the  human 
race;  which  tells  not  what  an  individual  has  felt,  but 
what  has  been  felt  by  the  human  being  ever  since 
the  fall  that  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  his  nature 
and  perhaps,  by  that  very  fact,  created  all  that  is 

etry, — finally,  a  poetry  which  may,  in  a  hunian 
natural  sense,  be  looked  upon  as  a  revelation, 
\nd  whose  wonls — of  an  import,  perhaps,  unknown 
to  the  voice  that  uttered  them — should  bo  L'utlR^rL-d 
up  with  earnestness  and  respect. 

Poetiy !  poetry !  the  emptiest  of  all  words,  or  the 
most  significant, — the  most  frivolons  of  nil  thiiij^,  or 
the  most  important.  M»!thiiiks  it  is  but  now  that  1 
understand  all  that  thou  niayest  be.  Arrived  at 
tltat  period  of  life  when  for  so  many  men  poetry  has 
ceased  to  exist,  I  feel  thee  nearer  to  me,  more  potent 
over  my  life,  more  positive  in  my  thoughts,  than  ever 


thou  wert  before.    I  do  not  oonlaiiiid  tice  witb  tlif  j 
vain  iniBge ;  and  audi  at  I  oommn  tbee^  thou  ap- 1 
pearest  to  me  u  the  most  oompkie  fiMOliloRliini  oC| 
humanity,  m  ita  living  epitome ;  tlum  Mgract  all ' 
is,  or  rather  art  all ;  thou  ait  ita  last  and  naoat 
mate  expreaaioiL ;  aboTSi  helow  theev  tliera  u  noi}mg;\ 
thou  tirt  the  truth  of  thiDga,  of  which  pmae  is  but  ih»  f 
disgnise ;  thou  contdnest  their  seo^  which  xmem'X 
sciously  thou  dost  betiay.     Thou  att  the  wori'iM 
fallen  nature;  and  thy  evlieat  atraina  were  exhaledr 
at  the  gates  of  paradise,  beneath  the  flaming  awqul' 
of  the  cherubim. 

There  was  no  poetiy  in  Eden.  Poetiy  la  tmdm; 
to  be  a  poet  is  to  remake  the  universe;  and  whit 
had  man  in  paradise  to  create  ?    And  why  ahonld  h» 
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lat  an  oi-der  wliich  had  never  been  interrupted, 
was  not  threatened  with  interruption,  would  not 
perceive  itaelf.  Even  in  our  present  constitution, 
it  is  not  healtli,  it  is  convulescence  that  is  poetical. 
Just  as  certain  plants  only  yield  all  their  f'rayrance 
tiO  the  fingers  that  crush  them,  so  it  is  only  in  a  state 
of  suffering  that  certain  aftectioua  utter  all  their 
poetry.  True  poetry  does  not,  indeed,  always 
express  regret,  desire,  or  hope ;  we  must  not  seek  tor 
these  sentiments  at  the  basis  of  all  poetical  works 
whatever,  but  you  will  find  them  at  the  root  of 
poetry  in  general,  even  when  it  is  gay  and  play  fid. 
Its  essential  character  reveals  its  origin.  Aud  ^hy 
should  not  the  incommensurable  disaster  that  gave 
birth  to  virtue  give  birth  to  poetr>'  as  well  ?  This 
ejilogy  does  not  render  it  contemptible.  The 
•1,  because  it  is  a  product  of  disease,  is  no  less  a 
pearl ;  aud  poetr}%  that  pearl  of  intelligeuce  and  life, 
reflects  on  our  brow  some  pale  rays  of  the  glory 
that  has  faded  away  from  it. 

But  w^hatever  opinion  be  adopted  on  this  subject, 
one  tiling  is  at  least  certain,  that  poetrj',  although 
creative,  is  so  far  from  dLsclaiming  allegiance  to  the 
law  of  truth,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  truth  itself. 
It  is  this  because  it  is  man,  and  man  in  his  deepe.st 
feelings  aud  most  spontaneous  thoughts.  Poetry  is 
inherent  in  man,  and  he  it  is  who  gives  it  to  things. 
Events  aud  external  objects  are,  so  to  speak,  hut  a 
neutral  substance,  which  receives  its  colour  and  its 
significjince  from  our  soul.    PoetT}'  is  not,  as  has  beeu 
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said,  an  exaggeiation,  an  eiuliellishiiiimt  or  wMj ; 
vague  and  arbltraiy  explanation ;  the  poel  ntlw 
gmsps  realities  in  their  ideal  chaiacter,  and  tlas 
ideal  he  beaiB  within  hiixtadf.  It  m  impofiaiMei& 
any  other  way  to  account  for  the  ApoEo  of  tb« 
Belvedere,  and  all  other  creations  of  art  XatoR 
lias  given  the  reality,  man  bestows  the  ideal.  It  is 
thus  that  huni^ty  maiufesta  aU  that  it  €01 
hence  poetry  may  be  conddeied  aa  a 
perfect  in  its  kind,  since  it  is  but  aa  involi 
avowal  Art  comes  later,  voluntary,  cai 
ddiberate,  taking  account  of  its  method ;  but  poetij, 
in  its  origin,  taking  it  at  the  point  where  it  fint 
springs  forth,  bears  thia  character  of  inspirai 
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(heir  inspiration  from  the  general  dLsorder. 
ihing  to  read  them,  deliglitfid  to  steep 
a  their  truthful  poetry.  But  it  is  re- 
llmt  iu  general  it  is  not  the  least  leumod 
lltivaled  wJio  appear  the  most  ingenuoua ; 
iir  is  very  far  from  being  prof»ortioned  to 
Whether  with  regard  to  individuals  or 
we  have  the  same  observation  to  make. 
ihe  two  extreme  pointa  of  barbarism  and 
jre  extends  a  region  of  somi-cidttire,  of 
instruction,  the  region  of  men  and  of 
[0  transitory,  and  it  is  in  these  that  we 
unimum  of  nature  and  of  tmth.  The 
ing  of  Bacon  about  religious  truth  might 
to  pocttiy,  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
luman  nature, — ^A  little  culture  removes, 
p  us  back  to  it. 

Bsides  more  especially  in  the  conception  of 
a  A  parent  idea,  in  the  movement  which 
idea ;  in  fact,  in  many  things  before  we 
le  lang^iage  itself,  to  the  fonn,  or  image, 
ten  as  much  poetry  between  the  lines  of  a 
1  those  lines.  Such  poctrj'  is  not  to  be 
n  detail,  scarcely  to  be  analysed ;  the  ex- 
if  you  detach  them  from  each  otiier,  will 
strike  yuu  as  ver>'  remarkable ;  but  corn- 
form,  us  it  were,  a  total  expression,  the 
organic  and  living  continuity,  the  intimate 
,  of  which  make  a  profound  inipression  and 
abiding  memory.     Such  a  work  is  temem- 
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f  of  literature,  have  for  their  investigator  all  the 
in  of  frtisliest  images  and  freshest  poetry.     Thus 
liueu  who  often  decline  the  giil;  of  poetry  are  poets 
spite  of  themselves. 

Fine  arts,  poetry  in  particular,  are  the  voice  of 
iiumaoity,  the  expression  beneath  mutable  forms  of 
[what  it  contains  in  itself  of  immutable,  and  conse- 
iquently  of  common  to  all  its  constituent  beings.  It 
I  IB  for  having  touclied  forcibly  and  tiidy  that  in\dsible 
[lyre,  which  echoes  in  unison  in  all  human  souls,  that 
[a  poet  is  adopted  by  humanity  itself,  whose  thought 
be  has  spoken ;  for  in  the  poet,  in  the  artist,  humanity 
[only  seeJ;s  for  an  organ  of  what  it  thinks,  an  echo 
[of  what  it  says,  an  impress  of  what  it  is.  It  is 
[for  this  reason,  too,  that  a  poet  is  known  to  pos- 
nty.  Humanity,  which  does  not  die,  attaches  it- 
to  trutl),  wluch  is  deathless.  Talent,  in  its 
Jiest  degree,  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  this 
[very  truth ;  at  all  events,  talent  has  nothing  imiversal 
land  durable  without  it.  This  alone  accredits  it  with 
laB  men,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  times.  No  doubt 
I  there  is  always  something  in  works  of  art  that,  being 
laccidental  and  temporary,  cannot  resist  the  ordeal  of 
I  the  ages,  some  forms,  to  which  following  generations 
l%dl]  have  to  extend  a  kind  of  indulgence,  but  this 
f  indulgence  costs  little  when  beneath  the  forms  of 
anotlier  age  we  recognise  ideas  that  can  never  grow 
[old,  and  beneatli  a  superannuated  costume  feel  the 
I  "beatings  of  a  human  heart.  It  is  througli  the  heart., 
I  not  the  mind,  that  all  nations  arc  fellow-citizers,  and 
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cannot  afford  to  hold  cheap  the  feeble 
thi\t  remain  to  it ;  it  pronutmces  an  anathema 
5  hand  that  would  fain  outrage  those  fragments, 
heap  up  fresh  ruins  amongst  those  that  alieady 


Without  poetry  the  loftiest  genius  cannot  aspire 
'Sovereignty.  Poetry  addresses  itself  to  the  great 
iblic,  and  to  the  most  sensitive  portions  of  every 
iblic.  The  sonorous  vibrations  of  this  universal 
gan  penetrate  further  and  echo  longer  than  all 
liters. 

?oetry  has  the  complex  attribute  of  seeking  hrutli 
ride  of  reality,  in  order  to  mould  it  in  human 
Bch — in  speech,  that  marvellous  thing  which, 
bough  the  organ  of  a  fallen  race,  yet  lends  itself  to 
I  expression  of  all  ideas  anterior  to  the  fall  Trurth 
lid  outside  of  reality,  but  these  two  ideas  are  not 
able,  and  the  one  without  the  other  is  not 
Yet  this  is  what  those  have  appeared  to 
eve  who,  led  by  a  true  though  vague  instinct,  have 
beyond  the  real  without  winging  their 
f  towards  the  true ;  those  who  have  put  in  the 
\  of  the  truth  an  ideal  either  arbitrary,  relative, 
wliich  caused  imagination  to  spread  its 
only  in  order  to  bring  it  back  to  its  start- 
i-point  by  another  way.  In  general,  poetry  has 
to  be  a  coiutUution  of  the  himian  race,  a  pro- 
nged echo  of  the  truths  that  exiled  humanity  had 
its  great  disasters;  always  true  in  a 
3  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  poetrj-,  it 
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refinement,  in  face  of  notliiiigTies8,  and  we  have  only 
to  choose  between  it  and  the  A  B  C  of  the  human 
race.  We  have  nothing  more  to  learn  in  academies, 
but  seated  on  the  benches  of  an  iniant  school  every- 
thing would  be  new  and  fresh  to  us :  we  have  com- 
pletely foi^otten  what  hi  taught  there ;  indeed,  it  is 
not  certain  that  even  on  those  very  benches  we 
should  find  the  first  truths  still  taught.  Every  gene- 
ration does  not  recommence  the  human  race ;  for  we 
now  make  it  begin  life  at  the  point  where  the  men 
of  early  ages  looked  on  life  aa  consummated.  The 
truths  of  the  young  world  are  found  too  simple,  too 
elementarj',  that  is  to  say,  too  strong,  even  for  child- 
ij«&;  their  foim  at  least  robs  them  of  their  early 
' ;  they  no  longer  appear  compact,  in  an  im- 
^inwliHtely  synthetical  condition ;  the  trunk,  divided 
a  couiitless  number  of  times,  has  become  a  tightly 
l)ouud  bundle  of  rods :  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
poetry  can  rediscover  those  great  and  solemn  forms, 
that  8imi)Ucity  adapted  to  intuitive  truths ;  whether 
I  it  can  repmduce  souietliing  of  the  accent  of  early 
[humanity,  and  whether  the  present  humanity  will 
iTecognise  that  accent  and  be  thrilled  thereby. 


2.  O/i  the  Disinteresied  Nature  of  Poetry. 

Yes,  poetry  is  essentially  disinterested,  is  but  too 

much  so;  it  folds  its  wings  at  the  rough  contact  of 

I  reality ;  it  has  no  intercourse  save  with  the  idea ;  but 

safe  from  the  incursions  of  reality,  it  yields  itself  up 
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more  completely  to  that  idm  ;  it  Inluiles  and  absot^i 
it  ^ ;  it  intoxicates  itself  v^ith  a  cup  whenoe  all  th<| 
coar&er  juices  have  been  extracted;  it  goes  to  tfat 
bottom  of  every  emotion  ;  it  feela  in  one  sense  niuclt 
more,  and  In  another  much  less,  than  the  soul  engaged 
with  reality;  moie  superficial  in  one  respect,  it  i| 
more  profoimd  in  another.  Poetry  y^srj  oftea  m 
fuller  than  life,  just  because  it  m  not  life;  nerep- 
thelese,  life  does  not  give  up  ail  ita  ad^-^Htages; 
it  has  certain  simplicities  and  criea  of  natuie,  tlia 
secret  of  which  is  akncmt  entirely  confined  to  liadi^ 
PoetiT  is  in  itself  indifierent  and  impartial ;  proet 
IB  less  impassive,  roetiy  aspires  to  the  ideal;  ift 
lives  on  contemplation,  compromises  itself  little  in 
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m  the  reality  whence  it  proceeds,  and  fixing  itself 
thus  solitary  in  aerial  heights  ?  Ilaa  the  DiWne 
liand,  which  in  the  beginning  co-ordinated  poetry 
and  life,  permitted  any  to  be  thus  purely  poetical 
without  injury  to  poetry  itself?  No  doubt,  poetry 
is  the  highest  impartiality  of  thought ;  but  can  it  be 
true  that  one  is  a  poet  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of 
intensity  and  reality  in  our  lives  ?  and  is  the  ti-ana- 
foiTUiition  of  the  man  into  a  thought  in  very  truth 
tlie  idea  of  poetic  genius?  These  questions,  we 
tniuk.  deserve  examination. 

The  literary  history  of  our  age  will,  perhaps,  say 
tJiat  at  no  other  time  has  there  been  a  more  complete 
separation  between  poetiy  and  conviction,  between 
the  poet  and  the  man.  Even  that  entirely  pawmni 
poetry,  which  disproportionately  dilates  in  the  n»nral 
void  of  the  epoch,  contains  little  individual  truth, 
little  humanity.  But,  strange  to  say,  for  the  very 
reason  that  convictions  are  rare,  poetical  material 
abounds  ;  for  a  conviction  has  always  some  character 
of  exclusiveness,  while  scepticism  is  free  to  gather 
and  explore  everj-thing.  Tlie  sad  thing  is  to  see 
poetry  from  the  heights  of  its  indiffei-ejice  pounce 
do\\Ti  upon  what  there  is  of  most  serious  and  most 
holy,  to  see  religion  serve  as  prey  to  frivolous  minds, 
for  whom  it  is  a  subject  of  heroic  verse  and  notbing 
beyond. 

The  part  that  French  nianners  have  assigned  to 
woman  has  done  an  incalculable  iivju^  to  poetry. 
Object  at  once  of  a  mocting  contempt,  and  of  as 
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morals,  fragments  o 
haps  saying  too  mu 
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which  struggled  against  the  darkness,  find  if  con- 
quered, cursed  it  The  scepticism  of  our  days  lias 
MO  longer  this  character ;  men  have  fallen  from  de- 
spair tfi  ennui:  and  when  I  speak  of  ennui,  it  is 
nut  that  of  an  Attila  embarrassed  by  his  superlluous 
forcea,  and  seeking  cmi>h)ymeut  for  them ;  it  is  an 
impotent  and  rickety  ennui,  which  ha«  not  even 
the  reuiliant^  of  energy  necessary  to  prompt  the  get^ 
ting  out  of  Self ;  n<»  desire  is  keen  euougli,  no  impulse 
passionate  enough,  to  vary  its  monotony;  no  grief 
authciently  violent  t<i  awaken  alarm  or  pity.  The 
former  scepticism  walked  on  thorns;  this  sinks 
ankle-deep  in  mud. 

Is  a  scepticism  Uke  this  |K)etical  ?  Yes,  if  nothing- 
ness can  be  so ;  no,  if  tliere  be  not  any  poetry  with- 
out ideas,  or,  in  default  of  ideas,  a  definite  state  of 
the  soul:  that  which  has  no  name,  which  cannot 
have  any,  which  the  soul  itself  knows  not  how  to 
designate,  can  ofi'er  no  material  for  poetry ;  the  tor- 
por of  the  soul  is  never  poetical. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  (it  is  an  error.  !  confess, 
but  one  into  which  I  am  f<»r  ever  falling)  that  poetiy 
is  no  longer  anj^hiug  more  tlmu  an  imitation  of 
poetry;  and  that  people  only  write  odes,  epics,  Iml- 
lads,  verses,  now-a-days,  because  they  used  to  be 
written  formerly.  So  much  is  certiiin,  that  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  may  l>e  still,  stj'les  have  been  cid- 
.  Uvated  which  have  no  mot  in  our  present  manners, 
which  now  lack  a  certain  actual  truth,  of  which 
5ey  once  bore  a  very  vivid  impress.     Itomanticism, 


tioii,  to  ail  iiicret 

^ypes:  fiv>iu  cou 

iroin  a])ortive,  a( 

sincere.     These  ; 

upon  hypothesis; 

ports  himself  ou 

aspires  to  becom 

is  stUl  far  from 

under  one  form 

on  all  sides.     Foi 

tecture,  religion,  p 

can  hardly  have  a 

"VVe  live  in  a  ti 

character  by  takir 

irying  to  make  its 

it  is,  and  should  re 

force,  and  dignity 

reality.   Itcontemp 

ou  high,  the  affecti 
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fertile  theme.  Tliia  inHifference  must  not  be 
founded  with  that  supreme  calm  in  "which  genius 
constantly  wrapped, — a  calm  essential  ta  the  art  of 
poetry,  hut  which,  very  far  from  resting  upon 
apathy,  springs  from  the  contrast  of  a  stirred  soul 
and  a  peaceful  mind.  The  property  of  true  poetical 
genius  is  to  feel  more  intensely  than  any  one.  and  to 
contemplate  as  though  it  did  not  feel  Our  clever 
modems  do  not  live  in  this  region,  let  them  say  what 
they  will.  Frivolous  in  life  and  character,  they  take 
up  by  preference  grave  and  even  infinite  subjects. 
Humanity,  the  poet  par  excellence,  lets  its  grand 
poetry,  which  is  a  deep  and  vague  nimonr,  escape 
them;  they  gather  up  a  few  sighs,  a  few  broken 
groans;  but  even  this  is  not  immediately.  Some 
individual  voice  amongst  men  must  have  already 
(fedtated  that  mighty  voice;  imitators  of  an  imita- 
tion, reflections  of  a  reflection,  they  begin  tr)  sing,  and 
gaily  improve — without  caring  for  them  in  any  otlier 
way — our  doubts,  our  anguish,  our  ineflfnble  unrest. 
Are  they  assailed  in  their  own  destiny  by  one  of  the 
arrows  of  Pi'ovidence  ?  Such  is  the  force  of  habit, 
that  even  there,  artists  above  all,  or  in  spite  of  all. 
we  see  them  dig  to  the  bottom  of  their  own  grief 
to  seek  for  poetry.  Let  a  burst  of  desire  or  hope 
heave  the  bosom  of  humanily,  let  a  universal  sigh 
rise  towards  heaven  or  towards  the  religion  of  our 
forefathers,  for  them  this  is  still  poetry,  or  rather 
still  verses ;  they  profane,  by  a  homage  without  tact 
or  intelligence,  the  object  of  Uieir  transitory  worship 


and  hy  tliat  so  much  the  ;,a 
it  Ihh'oiiu's  inoro  osiHrially  s* 
itst'lfpiv-eiiiiiu'iitly  to  niaii.s 
by  sorifty.  Thus  it  is  that 
tuniinj;  ftway  his  eyes  from  t 
and  tlie  fatness  of  his  futu 
social  it  becomes  less  human. 

We  have  lived  long  enouj;h 
poetrj'  out  of  sight;  human  \\ 
though  it  be  much  more  ancien 

Tlie  events  or  the  individual 
may  so  speak,  exhaled  most  ] 
sen'ed  near  at  hand,  appear  t(] 
poetry  resembles  a  perfume  or 
becomes  perceptible  at  a  cert  a 
space  or  thought.  Thus  the  in 
our  em  will  have  its  poetiy  in 
already  in  the  mind  of  the  c 
contemplate  it  from  the  height 
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looted  to  action,  living  im  earnest,  an  unselfish  Hfe ; 
if  you  come  quite  close,  everything  in  them  will 
seem  to  you  mere  prose.  Kevertheleas  we  must 
know  how  to  read  and  understand  this  prose  when 
we  want  to  rise  \o  the  poetrj'  of  a  fact  or  a  person  ; 
othen^nse  we  ahall  bo  vague  and  charactorlosa,  that 
is  to  say,  we  shall  not  be  poets. 

Lovers  of  the  poetical,  do  not  foster  your  doubts 
as  though  they  were  poetry.  Do  not  either  imajnne 
that  doubt  is  a  simple  misfortiuie ;  it  is  something 
else :  taken  in  its  principle  it  is  sin ;  speculative 
doubt  is  bom  of  the  debility  of  moral  life,  and  in  its 
reaction  thereon  it  only  depends  on  yourselves  to 
discover  negatively  the  confirmation  of  that  profound 
sentence  of  the  Master. — "  If  auy  man  will  do  Tlis 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  Myself"  Will,  and  you 
shall  believe.  Believe,  and  you  shall  will.  This  is 
tlie  double  hinge  on  which  twns  the  door  of  the 
narrow  way. 

Doubt  may  have  its  poetry* — ^nay,  it  is  even  the 
whole  poetry  of  certain  minds,  on  which  we  see  it 
grow  and  blossom  as  upon  a  building  in  ruins ;  and 
to  say  the  truth,  wliat  else  indeed  is  the  whole  of 
poetry  but  a  mantle  of  verdure  overspreading  broken 
walls,  which,  upright  and  entire,  had  not  aflbnled 
space  for  one  blade  of  giuss  ?  Nevertbeless  it  is 
I  only  under  certain  conditions  that  doubt  can  be 
poetical;  these  conditions  are  found  in  Byron,  and 
the  heart  and  imagination  are  touched  alike 


But  it  cannot  rock  itself  in  i 
ing  soon  asleep. 

Some  poets,  more  particul 
have,  it  would  seem,  made  it 
scepticism  into  language  as  ii 
writings  a  given  word  signifie 
or  that,  according  to  the  fanc^ 
exigencies  of  the  metre.    No 
tion,  no  exclusive  application 
all  limits  lost ;  and  in  this  vt 
of  precision,  and  the  affectation 
to  hardness ;  tones  at  once  shri 
tures  multiplied  in  the  verses  i: 
ticulations ; — in  short.,  as  much 
but  very  little  true  art;  a  puer 
indifferent  forms,  negligence  a.s 
things  and  the  composition  as  a 

Too  much  has  been  conclude 
certain  sceptical  or  indifferent 
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than  call  morality  or  politics ;  literature  can  no  more 
Fexi^  without  a  moral  conviction,  a  faith,  than  can 
(the  life  of  which  it  is  the  impress;  outside  of  tliese 
I  conditions  it  has  neither  development  nor  progress  to 
\  look  for. 


IL — TMB     POST. 


1.  The  Poet 


There  are  admirable  poetic^il  talents,  each  of  which 

has  its  own  special  potency,  but  there  are  very  few 

complete  poets ;  the  disorganisation  of  ideas  and  of 

I  society  does  not   allow  of  such.     There  cannot  be 

poetry  without  society,  nor  any  true  and  living  so- 

I  ciety  without  a  common  faith. 

A  30<;iety  without  a  moral  symbolism  is  but  a 

ion  of  society.    War  is  as  favourable  to  poetry  as 

i ;  civil  dissensions  do  not  kill  it,  but  it  dies  in  a 

vacuum,  and  for  it  the  vacuum  is  incredulity.    The 

despairing  or  haughty  scepticism  of  the  times  that 

I  preceded  oiw  period,  might  indeed  inspire  lays  that 

I  the  human  soul  did  not  disavow ;  but  when  scepticism 

I  becomes  resigned,  when  out  of  all  its  anguish  it  only 

[makes  a  pillow  for  its  drowsy  head,  when  society  is 

[impaired  in  its  noblest  parts,  fedth  and  love,  poetiy 

[may  in  vain  struggle  in  a  few  sons  of  genius,  it 

linust  needs  surrender  it«elf  to  the  slumber  of  Epime- 

inidea.     And  when  will   Epimenides  rise   from   his 

pdream?    When  the  rays  from  on  high  shall  strike 

on  his  closed  ejrelids.     The  awaking  of  society  will 

be  the  waking  of  poetry. 
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True  poets  are  those  who  have  received  from  Oo^ 
together  with  the  gift  of  expression,  the  power  d 
penetrating  further  than  others  into  the  things  cf" 
the  heart  and  the  life. 

It  suffices  the  poetic  soul  to  be  superficiallj  ioaclifid,, 
slightly  warned,  to  lead  it  to  penetrate  the  secret*  of 
a  life  that  it  does  not  live;  it  allows  itself  u«  be 
kavBTs«d  by  sentiments  that  it  does  not  dream  «f  »- 
taining*  a  li\ing  lyre,  it  only  Uvea  enough  to  ecki^ 
and  all  that  it  has  of  life  it  pours  out»  and  spendft 
in  soug:  the  inspiring  tripod  which  the  peiC 
aaceuds,  at  ouce  unitea  him  to,  and  sepombai  fate 
from,  society.  He  better  understands,  and  aeen^  to 
feel  better,  than  one  who  lives  more;  he  can  tfifl 
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F  resembles  the  woman  in  the  Gospel  who  "  remembers 
DO  more  her  ftnguishj  for  joy  that  a  man  is  bom  into 
^the  world."  The  analyst  devoted  to  dissection  can- 
Inot  claim  U>  produce  a  livin^j^  and  palpitating  being 
[lit  the  rlase  ol"  his  cmeJ  operation. 

LvTiis  ore  placid  in  the  haudi  of  poete;  but  the 
[true  lyi-e  is  the  poet  himaelf  It  has  even  been 
[doubted  whether  he  was  anything  elae  but  a  l>Te; 
fyet  in  truth,  harmonious  thoujjjh  it  be,  this  were 
flaying  too  little;  but  we  are  rU  lyn^s  in  different 
,  degrees ;  and  the  one  that  the  poet  holds,  if  indeed 
fliC  dix's  hold  one,  is  we  ourselves. 

Every  real  existence  is  the  bearer  of  an  idea,  the 

[fonu  given  to  that  idea.      No  idea  is  completely 

in  life.      WTiat  docs  the  poet  ?     He  seizea 

the  unfinished  lines,  prolongs  them  in  ever>- 

direction  until  their  last  term,  adds  nothing  besides, 

finventfi  nothing  arbitrarily,  but    only  succeeds  in 

the  statue  from  the  rude  block  in  which 

II  of  it  was  still  involved. 

If  we  neither  are  poets  nor  wish  to  be,  can  we 

[  possibly  comprehend  t}»e  whole  of  life  ?  nay,  to  say 

I  whole  tnith,  can  Me  be  quite  human ?     Is  it  not 

itial  tliat  the  good  mitji,  (we  are  using  here  the 

riangiiagc  of  Pascal)  shoidd  be  a  poet  up  to  a  certain 

Dint,  and  in  some  manner  or  other  ? 

Great  jmets  are  sublime  children,  by  which  we  do 

not  mean  that  they  are  deficient  in  earnestness,  since 

I  after  all  the  child  is  more  earnest  than  the  grown 

man. 
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A  system,  even  thougti  it  have  been  conceived  and 
const ruct4?d  by  one  single  man,  belongs  in  a  sense  t) 
the  whtiki  world ;  for  it  is  a  work  of  logic,  and  logic 
baa  no  individuality  j  but  the  kind  of  system  that  is 
called  a  poem,  belongs  and  can  belong  to  one  pei90ii 
only.  It  is  there  that  individuality  mnst  triumph ; 
on  it  alone  depends  the  unity  of  the  work  ;  the  more 
strongly  individual,  the  more  decided  the  interml 
unity  which  fonns,  in  a  UteraTy  point  of  view,  jjs 
!ruth.  Everything  which  is  collected  from  without, 
which  hfig  not  been  attracted  from  within  by  a  sort 
of  moml  magnetism,  and  re-united,  summed  up,  by 
that  living  force ;  everything  which,  instead  of  grow- 
in  i,'  like  a  plant,  has  been  constmcted  like  a  bxiilding, 
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'•'ei.t,  for  it ,      ,   ^  ''^*<=«Vft     r,  :    !  ""'  ''"^"'i 
'^,'"«'>  affection,  ^  T  ;'';«■ «  tUe  ,»«„ 


ad  to 


r'^y'^^hichha.tori         '''^' 


J^^dge  of  all    2t 


has 


tor  it 


»  VO( 


•ation 
'^ot  beeii  8u/fi. 


the  problem  that  thi'  ]n 
mail  ot'tou  n'lnains  at  thf 
oaii  only  seo  a  «;n'y  aii< 
ix)ut  climb  alone  to  lu-iuhl 
upwanls  evenwhei-e  iiu'ct: 
woixl,  that  in  the  same  iu<i 
tial  when  the  man  is  iii» 
always  the  man's  ]>est ;  tin 
in  a  quite  contemi dative  sj> 
man :  he  is  at  least  his  i 
man,  created  a  second  time  1 
i»f  CJ«»d,  may  in  its  turn  he  tl 
he  iiH),  like  the  poet,  is  the  n 
of  the  pun?  idea ;  hut  of  an 
turn  ft  reality,  a  fact ;  t»f  an 
life  and  renews  the  whole 
l>oetry,  which  at  once  suipa: 
poetry  I — tnie  cnvtiim,  accoi 
of  the  word  jun/n/,  hut  c: 
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3.  McUml  uf  Uu  Poet. 


The  method  of  the 


apid, 


instantaaeoas 
vision ;  tind  but  for  iliia  his  concep- 
tion would  not  be  compact,  nor  Lis  chamctei's  life- 
like 

It  is  not  by  means  of  complete  eniimemtions,  by 

dissections  more  and  nioR^  minute. — in  a  word,  by  way 

of  Ruolysia,  that  poets  attain  to  the  individuality  of 

their  object,  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  descriptioD.   Their 

method  is  broader  and  more  sjTithetical ;  they  do  not 

define,  they  point  out,  they  put  us  on  the  way ;  they 

are  careful  not  to  indulge  too  much  in  detail,  knowing 

that  in  proportion  as  we  descend  to  elementary  parts 

.we  reach  that  which  is  less  brightly  coloured  and 

[less  living :  and  it  is  certainly  noticeable  that  the  most 

lintimate  characteristics,  the  most  delicate  shades,  do 

not  cost  the  great  masters  a  profusion  of  details  and 

^extreme  subdivision  of  the  subject;  but  that  a 

pencil-stroke,  a  passing  word,  awakes  all  the 

nprcssions  they  intended  to  produce,  but  which  they 

Duld  not  have  ventured  to  enlist  one  by  one  in 

beir  cause,  nor  to  excite  by  the  efforts  r>f  analysis. 

Poetry  in  general  does  not  define  objects  ;  it  shows 
them,  gives  them  a  form.  What  we  ask  from  a 
poet  is  not  the  idea  of  an  object,  it  is  that  object 
itseli',  concrete,  complex,  living. 

The  secret  lies  not  in  saying  much,  but  in  exciting 
much  thought.    The  pleasure  that  poetry  gives  is 


-tvery  duscriptiua  is  t 
.*'"""  "'•««r'ff>mnt(„  en, 
'«  ?:>•«.(,  N.a„.se  «■„  iW-l 

""fe'l'ttobc-ineflablejau 
notdi»tmct]y,ho„^,  jj, 

the  infinite.     True  poet.,  k 

P«rtn,ent  tl.cy  express,  ll.e 

»«"be;  they  open  the  an.l 
«;J«3;  they  begin  a  cun-;, 

pees;  they  light  up  a  con,, 

from  ^"f  "'"  ^"PP°^  "' 
,t "  "'*  "^"^  '°  'he  fact,  or 

'"""«» '"We  for  a  fact  an 
v»y  often  (and  tins  is  J^- 

'"buhst,  suggests  tho  idea.    I 
h'°'whatitisi„fe,t.and,„ 
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^eivefl  Into  little  epics.  The  fabulising  geniua  is  as 
natnr.U  aiid  as  imperious  as  any  other. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  a  poet's  right  aiid 
obligation  to  be  always  himself,  he  is  not  less  obliged 
to  accommodate  himself  to  others,  than  others  to  him. 
Their  encounter  takes  place  only  in  a  debatable  land, 
which  13  neither  his  nor  theirs  exclusively.  It  is  even 
aD  essential  part  of  poetic  talent  to  place  iteelf  more 
or  less  ui  the  standpoint  of  the  world  at  large ;  with 
a  superioritTV  peculiarly  its  own,  t-o  understand  and 
speak  the  univereal  language,  not  to  wait  for  other 
minds  in  a  proud  solitude  where  only  its  peers  wnll 
ever  come  to  seek  it  out ;  in  a  word,  to  be  at  the 
same  time  by  the  exquisiteness  of  the  form  the  man 
of  the  minority,  and  by  the  truth  the  man  of  the 
whole  world. 

No  doubt,  ill  a  sense,  poetry  can  say  all,  and  in- 
deed it  alone  does  this,  it  alone  achieves  the  expres- 
sion of  the  human  soul ;  but  it  does  not  tell  us  in  the 
same  way  as  prose;  it  tdls  le-ss  than  it  expresses :  its 
nim  is  not  so  much  to  traasmit  us  a  facsimile  of  ob- 
jects  as  to  extract  their  idea,  to  render  tlieir  impres- 
sion, to  translate  them  to  the  souL  It  is  at  this 
height  that  it  remains  poetry;  lower  down  it  turns  to 
prose  ;  and  if  then  you  insist  upon  its  preserving  the 
external  forms  that  are  peculiar  to  poetry,  there  is  a 
painful  contrast  between  the  essence  of  the  object 
and  its  fonn ;  it  is  but  disgtiised  and  ill-disguised 
prose ;  the  vibration  of  th«!  rhyme  and  the  pi  unj)  of 
the    images    only  enhance   the    incurably    prosaic 

0  0 


.,>^v..i:«i    me   same   lessc 
counselled  art,   ami  ait  . 
wliy,  iiKleod,  slioiiM  nut  ll 
sei)araled    in    tlu-ir   ilevt.', 
had  a  common  stailinj^'-poi 
admit  that  Ix't'nre  bn^akin 
same  channel,  tnllowed  th 
tliey  have  been,  undi?r  dil 
ilift'orent  moans  at  tlieir  dii 
ln\st  in  every tliin;,'  ?     In  ou: 
which,  in  the  tii-st  instanct 
the  n^production  in  iletail, 
lutely  concn^te  form,  of  whn 
manifestations  of  mond  evil 
would  have  condemned  at  •:. 
to-day,  this  enonnous    acci 
horn)r9. 

Would  you  keep  the  trea 
pure  and  entire,  the  enoiyj 
tact  ?     Would  vou  avoid  pi'" 
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poetic  creation.  Vividly  to  comprehend  all  human 
itiinente  without  feeling  them  deeply,  this  is  the 
ition  under  which  several  of  the  grealt-at  poets 
have  lieen  formed, — greatest  men  wo  might  have 
calltKl  them,  had  tliey  been  vicn.  They  were  careful 
not  to  Ixi  so :  u  sublime  indifl'ereuce  seemed  to  make 
part  of  their  genius;  and,  cursed  as  was  the  pro- 
phetess of  Troy,  though  in  another  manner,  they 
prophesied  for  the  whole  world,  with  the  exception  of 
themaelves.  One  might  say  that  they  had  been  sent 
on  earth  trj  say  and  not  to  be,  to  see  and  not  to  live. 
When,  truly  inspired,  they  flung  to  the  multitude 
some  striking  idea  like  this, — "  I  am  a  man ;  nothijjg 
human  can  be  indiflerent  to  me/* — no  more  of  this 
grand  thought  remained  within  their  own  nature 
than  if,  by  expressing  it  for  others,  they  had  deprived 
theraseJves  of  its  possession. 

Prophetic  inspiration  alone  can  dispense  with  study. 
Rhetoric  is  not  needed  when  there  are  miracles  for 
aiguments ;  but  when  one  has  nothing  wherewith 
to  influence  human  nature  but  that  nature  itself, 
we  needs  must  reckon  with,  we  must  observe,  study, 
•w  it :  this  is  the  principle  of  all  art,  the  secret 
bf  all  eloquence,  and  the  religious  orator  can  aa 
little  as  any  other  dispense  with  the  knowledge  of 
this  priuiiple  and  the  possession  of  this  secret 

The  richest  language  has  not  got  expression  for  all 
our  shades  of  feeling ;  there  are  tilings  that  poetry 
cannot  say,  at  least  directly ;  and  the  art  of  thf  po«?t 
very  often  Uea  in  saying  one   tiling  that  implies 
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another  that  he  cannot  say.  Great  poets  do  not 
piquti  tlieinselves  u^xin  describing  all  impressions,  but 
they  aim  at  exciting  them,  and  it  is  their  triumph  to 
devt'lup  in  the  soul  of  their  reader  a  whole  worid 
of  ft'i'liiij^jj  which  are  not  even  named  iri  their  works. 

Ill  poetry  those  who  find  are  not  they  who  seek. 

Toetry  is  an  activity  of  the  intellect  When  it  does 
notliin<^'  but  move  the  feelings,  it  mistakes  the  means 
for  tlie  end.  Sensation  ought  to  be  considered  the 
medium  of  the  idea.  Poetry  does  not,  it  is  true, 
neglect  tlie  sensible  impression,  but  it  traverses  it  to 
reaeli  higher.  It  must  needs  enlarge  the  horizon  of 
thought,  it  must  needs  procure  for  us  the  noble 
pleasure  of  contemplation. 
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fables  from  twenty  ideas,  and  the  lesson  most  vividly 
taught  by  a  narrative  was  rarely  distinctly  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  narrator.  Great  works,  im- 
mortal inventions,  are  not  conceivable  d,  priori; 
in  tlie  idea  which  gave  them  birth  there  was 
something  at  once  more  immediate  and  more  com- 
plex.  The  theme  of  every  poetical  composition  ia 
an  intimate  combination  of  elements,  of  which  the 
junction,  although  accidental  in  appearance,  was  a 
kind  of  vision  for  the  mind  that  produced  it.  Were 
it  otherwise,  one  does  not  see  in  what  the  poetical 
genius  would  csscntiaUy  differ  from  the  philoso- 
phical And  here  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that 
this  LB  why  what  is  called  the  idea  of  a  work  of 
imagination  is  difficult  to  disengage  from  that  work. 
The  fact  is  it  never  appears  purely  abstract  and 
alone.  The  immediate  object  of  poetry  is  always  a 
compound;  and  a  xmity  of  thought,  at  once  more 
rigorous  and  more  vi.sible,  could  only  be  had  at  the 
cost  of  poetry  itself.  To  say  this  is  in  no  way  to 
depreciate  the  poet  or  to  deny  his  art ;  it  is  rather 
to  concede  to  poetry  the  power  of  creating  living 
beings ;  for  life  is  a  complex  fact,  the  simultaneous 
concurrence  of  several  elements  that  analysis  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  by-and-bye. 

In  these  latter  times  have  been  bom  two  enemies 
to  Poetry,  against  which  she  should  guard  all  the 
more  that  they  give  themselves  out  as  allies, — we 
mean  idealism,  which  perverts  and  distorts,  and 
itheism,  which  corrupts  her. 


TlK-re  fe   „o"hij,h   poetry  I 
S"'  Poe.^  ,,  ,,,,,,.,„,,^ 

.    '^"  "■*''  «■"'  Pl'ilosopliv  „.,  , 

.mpurtiality  of  tlK,„«l,t;  „'„„,,, 

"leal:andcloqueueefeolfis   . 

-I;t.„„;  the  orator  „„,^,, come. 
Y"'«  vaster  principles,  „.„„„„;, 

doctnnedoesnotgosofarasto,, 

°    "ft     How  should  it  possibly 
denying  its  origin?     Do's     ^ 

Km  looted  out  for  the  sake  of  exT, 
»on  for  that  of  idea?    ^^Z  7. 

i«««"  consciousness,  is  art^L^: 
ir:!"«.*^'^'<>^^eet.ere?r: 
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sarily  occupies  much  space ;  all  these,  applied,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  the  advantage  of  art,  have  often,  for 
their  only  effect,  to  reduce  and  unpoverish  it.  Strong 
thought,  substantial  knowledge,  are  the  first  condi- 
tions of  art,  and,  as  has  been  veiy  well  said,  it  is 
only  solid  materials  that  are  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish-  Consequently  we  need  not  wonder  that 
science,  aided  by  litei-aiy  culture,  tliough  retaining 
its  own  supremacy  over  it,  should  have  occasionally 
given  us  excellent  writers.  Scientific  precision  can 
hardly  fail  to  communicate  itself  to  language,  since 
the  true  "  savant "  is  the  one  who  bestows  the  most 
appropriate  names,  and  science  itself  is  a  better 
nomenclature  of  natural  facta.  Order  is  suldoni 
wanting  in  the  style  of  a  man  who  derives  liis 
strength  and  owes  all  his  discoveries  to  order. 
Moreover,  there  reigns  in  that  physical  world, — in  a 
special  sense,  a  world  of  order  and  of  God,  with 
which,  fortunately,  the  observer  need  not  mix  him- 
up  in  any  way, — there  reigns  a  nuyestic  peace 
easily  tinging  the  style,  which,  in  other  departments, 
ia  tlie  man  himself — in  this,  the  world  itself.  The 
dignity  of  life,  much  more  common  among  men  of 
ecience  than  of  literature,  because  their  passions  are 
not  the  material  of  their  productions,  quite  naturally 
hecomes  dignity  of  language ;  and  the  sublimity  in- 
herent in  the  great  natural  features  of  nature,  and 
it  scientific  views,  when  reflected  in  a  feeling  soul, 
gives  birth  to  an  earnest  eloquence. 
A  man  tliat  inspiration  vii»ita  unexpectedly,  re- 
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ceives  thence  a  kind  of  siiipiue  vluck  la  i 
more  favonrable  to  art  than  a  pramedifcKtad  J 
and,  above  all,  an  exdnaive  intentiaii  of  jiiiiiliMipg 
beantiM  forms.  Thus  sevonl  men  of  wiWB/Slk^ 
genius  have  left  models  of  doqiunoe  intfaonfc  ii^ 
tending  it ;  fonn  came  to  them  wiUiaat  thdr 
ing  it ;  and  beauty,  attracted  by  tratib,  foDowed  i 
it  into  the  writings  of  thoae  who  only  aimed  afc  im- 
structing.  We  may  find  ingenioiu  ^enSiagatKoSm  flf 
this  idea  in  an  article  of  M.  Topffiar  on  tibie  tevdi  flf 
De  Saussure  {Bib.  Univ,  d§  Oemhi,  Sept,  188^ 
May  we  not  hence  infer  that  the  poet  -would  hsfa 
much  to  gain  in  the  matter  of  his  art  from  oanit 
relations  with  science  ?  and  might  not  the  irovdi  flf 
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two  arts  sometimes  border  on.  and  more  or  less  blend 
witli,  eacjh  other. 

Eloquence  ainifl  at  bringing  about  changes  \i\  tlie 
actual  world;  poetry  is  satisfied  ynih  jjruducing 
tbem  in  the  representations  of  the  mind  alone. 
Eloquence  does  not  ignore  ideas;  poetry  makes  no 
abstraction  of  facts:  but  the  former  proceeds  from 
ideas  to  facts,  the  latter  fi-om  facts  to  ideas ;  that  is 
Ito  say,  eloquence  transforms  ideas  into  facts,  and 
poetry  facts  into  ideas.  Eloquence  must  needs  find 
its  fulcrum  in  ideas  (ideas  of  justice,  honest}^  pro- 
priety), but  lilie  a  lever,  it  avails  itself  of  this  fulcrum 
to  move  facts ;  and  in  the  same  manner  poetry  must 
needs  take  facts  for  its  fulcnim  (take  reaiitjj,  experi- 
ence) ;  but  this  is  in  order  to  raise  itself  with  tliem 
towards  ideas,  or  towards  an  ideal  Let  us,  however, 
observe  that  the  word  idea  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing  in  both  cases :  in  the  former  it  represents  laws, 

^ws  of  nature,  of  reason,  and  of  conscience ;  in  the 
id,  ideas  are  but  purer  or  more  complete  types 
^of  all  existences  whatever  than  can  be  presented, 
either  by  any  one  real  and  concrete  e-xistence  token 

iparately,  or  by  all  such  together.  Eloquence,  then, 
leads  us  to  action,  poetry  to  contemplation.  Elo- 
quence is  a  conflict,  poetry  a  spectacle  or  a  vision. 
Eloquence  speaks  of  what  is,  poetry  creates  what 
ought  to  be.  Eloquence  flows  in  the  same  channel 
■s  life ;  poetry  makea  for  itself  a  channel  that  runs 
pamllcl  with  life.  Eloquence  mingles,  as  it  were, 
with  life's  stream,  swelling  and  huiiying  it  onward ; 


^ 

t 


unite  and  flow  in  one :  poetry 
eloquence  may  become  poeti 
eloquence  and  poetry  are  no; 
their  principle,  their  order,  an 
means    they  employ:    and    t 
eloquence,  which  is  an  action, 
order  to  contemplate,  is  no 
poetry,  if  it  foists  contemplal 
to  be  poetry. 

The  rule  for  each  is  to  avoi 
remain  faithful  to  its  principle 
tain  it,  and  to  make  reciproca 
without  allowing  mutual  absor] 

What  used  to  be  most  laud 
authors  was  usually  eloquence, 
have  been  liable  to  make  this  mii 
but  easily  proved  fact — it  is  perl 
writers  that  we  must  seek  out 
poets. 
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^  TBcter  in  certain  verses,  perhaps  in  certain  lines  of 
prose,  where  the  ties  of  logic,  being  somewhat  relaxed, 
allow  thought  to  float  ni<jre  freely,  to  occupy  in  the 
soul  a  larger  amount  of  space,  and  tu  flow-  into 

,  crevices  into  which  a  more  precise  form  would  have 

'  forbidden  its  entrance.  It  is  music  in  words ;  and 
the  least  harmonious  worda  may  contain  it,  for  it  is 
the  spirit  and  not  the  form  of  music  tliat  lias  thus 
entered  into  poetry. 

Art  that  creates,  histoiy  that  judges,  do  not  coino; 
under  the  same  conditions.  Poetry  is  accountable  i'or 
its  inventions  only  to  human  nature.     She  has  not 

I  got  to  detach  herself  from  affection,  whence  she  is 
bom,  on  which  she  lives ;  she  does  not  ask  the  poet, 
in  order  to  follow  her,  to  leave  behind  him  a  portion 

>  of  his  being  ;  she  caixies  tlie  whole  man  along  with 
What  she  gives  to  her  fictions  is  the  imprint  of 
the  whole  R^al,  coucrete  man ;  hers  are  fictions  which, 
rightly  speaking,  are  noue.-^which  are  truer  than  his- 
tory, for  history  is  always  the  judgment  of  an  indivi- 
dual mind  applied  to  facts  that  overflow  its  limits ; 
and  in  poetry  the  poet  has,  as  it  were,  only  to  mea- 
sure himself  with  himself.  There  is  no  re-writing  the 
"  Hiatl,"  but  there  is  no  historical  masterpiece  which 
does  not  reqiure  t-o  be  re-written ;  each  of  these  is  only 
perfect,  only  irrevocable,  as  a  poem,  so  that  the  ."^ame 
chararter  makes  it  at  once  a  transitory  work  and  au 
immortal. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  POETRT. 


L— DKAJCATIO  POKIBT. 

1.  Drama  and  Fodrif — French  Tragedy — C<mmlk 
and  Jtaciru. 

TiiK  drama  is  only  a  technical  and  special  name  for 
lift>.  Every  life  is  a  drama,  for  every  life  is  an  ex- 
rlianut'  of  thoughts  and  feelings  between  two  peraoDB, 

uT  lirtwreii  two  beings  in  tlu''  -^imu*  TH-raf'iL     AMierf 
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ftttal  term,  where  we  repose  at  length,  but  generally 

^in  tears  or  in  a  painful  train  of  thought.     The  dranm 

is  composed  of  many  dramas,  each  of  whieh  has  for 

its  stage  the  heart  of  one  of  the  characters  divided 

I  within  himself,  and  asking  back  its  lost  unity  either 

I  from  N-irtue  or  from  crime. 

All  that  is  grand,  all  tliat  is  beantifid,  is  poetical, 

[but  is  not  necessarily  dramatic ;  we  must  not  con> 

foimd  the  genus  and  the  species.     It  is  true  that  tho 

(dramatic  element  completes  the  narrative,  as  narra- 
tions  complete  lyrical  poetry,  which  latter  is  poetry 
in  it»»  not  perhaps  primitive,  but  elementary  state ; 
it  ifl  poiitry  in  its  pure.st,  most  abstract  notion  ;  it  is, 
I  one  might  say,  the  essence  of  poetrj'.  But  just  as  the 
H  soul  which  inhales  and  exhales  it  involuntarily  seeks 
B  to  unite  itself  with  all  fonus  of  life,  so  lyrical  poetry 
I  aspires  to  narrative,  and  narration  to  the  dmma. 
^The  drama  in  poetry,  or,  if  you  will,  the  dramatic 
portion  of  every  poetical  work,  triumphantly  assorts 
■  the  unison  of  two  worlds,  of  the  external  world  with 
P  the  world  of  the  soul,  and  displays  the  most  complete 
harmony  of  poetry  with  realit)^  It  is  life  entering 
I  no  more  at  the  side  door,  but  by  the  front  entrance 
I  into  the  sanctuary,  where  aU  things  come  to  utter 
their  last  word,  and  to  reveal  their  most  intimate 
I  secret    After  the  drama  there  is  nothing  left. 

The  ancients  did  not  know  love.    What  we  call  by 

[that  name  has,  no  doubt,  its  origin  in  nutun?,  but 

Bvelops  by  ci\ilisation.     Accordingly,  this  sentiment 

I  not  exist  iu  ancient  tragedy,  which  turns  entirely 


.-w  xi^ucn  lias  prevented  t 
speculative   element  pronmn 
For  I  shall  not  certainly  give 
plation,  or  of  satisfaction  of  ti 
to  that  mania  for  preaching  \ 
Voltaire  and  liis  disciples  durii 
The  Frenchman,  a  practical 
ances  and   results,  even  in  th 
arts,  has  declared  that  tragedy 
machine,  intended  to  produce 
or  pity  in  the  soul,  a  definition 
further,  seems  to  me  unworthy  c 
French  temperament,  far  more  ok 
tends  to  action,  and  hardly  take 
templatioa     To  tickle  and  to  in 
generally  speaking,  the  aim  of  Fi 
this  gives  to  their  works  a  chai 
which  other  nations  have  been  ' 
There  ia  in  tragedy  a  speculative 
have  known  how  f^  «"^'~' 
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Rnost  tast«,  but  are  the  least  poetical.  Pure  pc»etry 
abounds  moi-e  ou  the  stsige  of  other  nations.  The 
characters  of  the  English  drama  do  not  apeak  as  they 

I  ought;   they  spoil  their  part  by  an  insupportable 

I  medley  of  cynicism,  of  ^otesquencvsa,  and  absurdity ; 

["but  the  gift  of  the  ideal  and  fertility  of  ciiatiim  aw 

[the  portion  of  the  English. 

Tlie  strength  of  passion  wa«  tlie  ideal  of  Eacine ; 

[  tlie  strength  of  will  that  of  Comeille.  Tlie  forn^er 
more  true  and  less  sublime,  more  tender  and 
pathetic.     Love  mingled  vnih  heriosm  was  the 

ffavourite  subject,  the  very  soul  of  his  tragedies. 

A  man  of  exquisite  sensibility,  St.  Paul,  has  made 
use  of  an  expression  as  profound  as  simple, — "  Al- 
though tho  more  I  lovo,  the  less  I  am  loved  ! "  Can 
it  be  true,  then,  that  by  loving  more,  wo  expose,  we 
condemn  oui^elves  to  be  less  beloved ;  and  that  the 
Trusting  s^irrender  of  affection  is,  as  it  were,  a  signal 
for  ingratitude?  Can  it  be  that  this  is  one  of  tlie 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart  and  life  ?  If  so,  what 
could  be  more  tragical  ?  Well,  then,  tliis  fonns  one 
part  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Qorinne."  Striking  revelation  ! 
Love  is  a  sacrifice,  and  not  a  bargain ;  ns  such  love 
must  Ih*  entertained ;  to  love  is  to  mount  the  altar,  is 
to  r».*.nounee  beforehand  all  reciprocity;  we  only  love 
when  we  do  thus  renounce  it,  and  taste  the  ineffable 
happiness  of  love  in  all  its  purity  only  when  wc  make 
love  love's  sole  reward  ;  and  in  order  that  these  sub- 
lime and  mournful  truths  .should  take  life  within  us, 
it  is  ordained  that,  accoixling  to  the  expression  and 


A  Tluairiea, 

The  poetical  element,  in  ou: 
man.     Poetry  is  not  the  dec< 
their  intimate  idea,  or  at  all 
suit  of  that  idea  which  perl 
palpahle  to  man's  eyes  before 
the  spiritual  sight     The  poet 
itself  and  apart  from  its  ap 
with  the  best  portions  of  our  bt 
fore  deteriorate  in  proportion  a£ 
improve ;  for  one  truth  cannot « 
^  But  the  theatrical  taste  is  ol 

\\  implies  a  want  of  seeing  life  as 

deceiving  ourselves  about  the  i 
of  objects.     It  is  the  empire  of 
^  our  nature  over  the  spiritual 

has  indeed  its  rights,  but  they  i 
not  of  a  master.     It  ought  to  be 
i  spiritual  part  f/^  «'— i- 
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sion  or  esteem,  according  to  it^  character;  but 
f  these  sentiments  will  only  be  intense  in  proportion  as 
ItLe  pop\ilar  imagination  lends  them  intensity,  and 
imagination  is  directed  by  the  senses.    Before  long 
this  people  even  accustoms  itself  to  pay  little  heed  to 
what  does  not  come  to  it  recommended  by  this  essen- 
[lial  accompaniment.     Whatever  is  obscure,  silent, 
\  secret,  does  not  touch,  does  not  even  reach  it.     It 
only  hears    through  a  speaking-trumpet,  only  sees 
through  a  microscope,  only  judges  an  object  by  the 
1  pomp  of  its  decoration.     It  is  not  capable  of  feeling 
any  enthusiasm   for  pure  reason,  nor  of  resisting 
sonorous  declamations,  nor  defending  itself  against 
the  prestige  of  words.    Virtue  whicli  knows  not  how 
;  to   attUiidmise,  which  gets   up    no    scene,  is    not 
dramatic,  does  not  art,  leaves  it  tolerably  cold;  in 
morals  the  fine  strikes  it  more  than  the  good ;  it  is 
no  use  to  be  just  in  its  presence  unless  one  is  sub- 
lime, to  be  true  if  one  be  not  striking,  to  be  firm  if 
not  imposing ;  we  have  to  do  with  a  dulled  sense  of 
hearing,  which  is  no  longer  open  to  moderate  sounds, 
and  only  takes  in  screams. 

Now,  to  succeed  in  the  midst  of  a  j>eople  like  this, 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  blow  the  trumpet,  must  draw 
up  the  cartain  and  present  them  with  a  spectacle. 
Men  who  want  to  get  on  turn  actors.  In  the  pulpit, 
ia  books,  newspapers,  society,  they  are  more  anxious 
{tbont  a  part  to  play  than  a  line  of  conduct  to  main- 
IliilL  The  theatre  is  no  longer  confined  to  certain 
buildings ;  it  is  everywhere ;  it  encroaches  upon 
PP 
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imMic  life.  When  a  counti^"  is  a  theatre  its  citbens 
uiv  actors. 

TIu*  liistoiy  of  such  a  people  is  a  long  dramas  in 
wliicli  stage  I'flects  arc  numl>cn3d  complacently  under 
till*  iiauie  of  days.  The  patient  continuity  of  a  pros- 
]Hrnus  social  development  attracts  the  glances  of  a 
lew  :  tlmsu  of  the  majority  let  themselves  be  fasci- 
iiaU'd  1>y  striking  and  sudden  clmnges.  A  few  wish 
for  \N  lial  is  right,  more  for  wlmt  is  useful,  all  for  what 
is  <:lnrious.  Tlie  must  desirable  successes  are  little 
valucil  unless  they  happen  to  be  sh&wy  into  the 
bargain ;  and  i)ampered  and  fastidious  Imaginatiou 
(iiM-rs  with  erasures  all  that  she  has  been  unable  to 
(>nilH'llislt  nnd  dmmatise. 

It  is  ditUcidt  to  say  to  what  point  this  love  of  the 
thfMtiii.al  may  iuflueoce  the  cours^^  of  public  event^s 
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family  life ;  in  the  regular  return  of  what  a  modest 
hope  ventures  to  look  for;  in  the  graceful,  gloomy, 
or  touching  episodes  that  Providence  introduces  into 
the  history  of  each  of  our  lives ;  in  the  reverential 
memory  of  the  real  and  practical  virtues  of  our  an- 
cestors ;  in  esteem  rather  than  glory  ;  in  an  intimate 
atfection  for  the  laud  of  our  birth,  for  all  it&  children, 
all  its  interests ;  in  the  inner  Hfe  of  the  heart,  that 
vast  and  deep  theatre  where  move  in  solemn  twilight 
80  many  thoughts  and  feelings,  ijoages  and  reali- 
ties, hopes  and  memories ;  lastly,  in  religion,  witliout 
which  all  poetry  is  mendacious  and  mutihited,  and 
which  alone,  by  giving  an  imperishable  value  to 
things  imseen.  proportionately  takes  it  away  from 
all  that  appears  and  dazzles.  A  poetical  people  little 
needs  theatrical  representations,  or  at  least  for  such 
a  people  the  most  simple  are  the  best ;  it  is  contented 
with  those  which  ))y  a  few  touches  consecrate  and 
symbolise  its  own  earnest^  active,  and  tranquil 
existence. 


3.  Influence  of  Dramatic  BepresetUations. 
I  do  not  ventuit;  absolutely  to  condemn  the 
i  theatre  and  thoso  who  frequent  it ;  I  merely  per- 
Imit  myself  the  remark  that  a  true  Christian  will 
hardly  have  much  taste  for  or  want  of  the  theatre ; 
[that  there  is  no  harmony  whatever  between  Chrifl- 
,  tianity  and  the  theatre  in  its  actual  condition ;  and 
[  hence  1  infer  (always  from  a  religious  point  of  view) 
tlmt  tliose  who  have  a  decided  love  for  the  theatre 
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UH'  iiu'lrr  an  illusion  wliich  is  not  without  its 
•laiiL'-r.  ir  tho  theatn»,  by  the  tasks  it  imposes  on 
tliiMi).  tli'vi)t(\s  tliosG  who  sene  it  to  immorality,  and 
s.iiii»tiiii«'s  It)  infamy,  how  can  it  be  lawful  for  us  to 
eiH'»ur;iL:<*  «u«'h  an  amusement? 

Loi.kril  at  cl(»s«»ly,  every  cjise  of  distress  is  prosaic; 
tnu*  tliarity  alone  can  idealise  it  It  is  therefore 
nuK-h  to  be  feared,  as  J.  J.  Rousseau  has  obserred, 
that  SI  .IMC  disa]»iviintment  should  l>e  felt  in  meeting 
in  n'al  lift^  with  unhai>pines3  and  unhappy  people  of 
a  i.crt'rctly  diflVrent  stamp  from  those  on  the  stage 
who  inspiivd  us  with  such  lively  interest,  and  this 
disai»iHiintiiR'nt  may  give  our  sympathies  a  consider 
ablr  rliill. 

\Vli;ii  wo  have  to  declare  in  the  fii-st  place  is,  that 
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Reading,  and  not  representation,  is,  however,  the 
true  touchstone  of  the  merit  of  a  dramatic  work.  I 
admit  the  pratige  of  the  stage  as  a  fact ;  but  what  is 
good  only  when  acted  is  not  good;  what  does  not 
appear  true  when  read  is  not  true. 

Publicity  is  a  dazzling  but  false  light,  whiclj 
is  unfavourable  to  judgment  and  to  candour  rif 
character. 

Theatrical  emotions  need  to  be  corrected  by  con- 
tenjphition.  The  thrilled  and  excited  spirit  recovers 
and  streugtlieus  itscK  by  this  noble  exercise.  From 
this  height  it  can  see  more  calmly  and  better  the 
accidents  whose  fiiRt  aspect  perturbed  It.  Terror 
and  pity  remain,  but  they  change  their  character, 
and  sometimes  their  object.  The  soul  feels  attracted 
towanls  liigher  interests.  Britannicus  and  Junia 
interest  tlie  feelings,  but  the  aobler  powers  of  tlie 
mind  irresistibly  tend  elsewhere.  It  is  not  even 
enough  that  the  destiny  of  Eome  hangs  on  the 
decision  Nero  is  about  to  take;  the  whole  of 
humanity  is  in  that  man.  And  if,  on  one  liand, 
the  mere  aspect  of  this  monstrous  individuality 
appal  us,  what  theie  is  in  NeiX)  of  man  in  general 
is  far  more  appalling.  As  we  watch  the  growing  of 
tigers  claws,  we  shudder  at  so  easily  under- 
ding  how  they  grow ;  we  shudder  at  eventually 
I  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  monster  but 
what  is  human,  and  the  soul  becomes  filled  with 
an  earnest  sadness,  of  which  at  last  it  is  itself  the 
object. 
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his  own  time  ?    The  question  is  not  whether  we  are 

I  in  a  condition  up  to  a  certain  point  to  admire  and 

appreciate*  defunct  virtue,  but  mther  whetlier  we  are 

good  judges  of  living  virtue,  and  consequently   if 

I      our  love  and  our  hate  afford  a  correct  estimate  of  the 

■  quality  of  persons  and  things. 

^k|-The  dignity  of  women  ia  inseparable   from  the 

^BwBerve  which  it  becomes  them  to  keep  up.    And 

I  which  of  ns  would  liave  for  our  sister  or  our 
daughter  the  heroine  of  a  comedy  ?  Comedy,  then, 
is  pernicious,  in  that  it  presents  ns  with  a  series  of 
pictures  adapted  to  enervate  the  heart,  and  dispose 
it  to  the  most  seductive  of  passions.  It  deceives 
youth,  feminine  youth  more  especially,  in  bringing 
fotward  as  the  main  interest  of  life  what  only 
occupies  a  brief  part  of  it.  This  falsehood  influences 
the  character  too  often  attributed  on  the  stage  to 
the  old  age  of  both  sexes ;  it  tends  to  render  age 
^  contemptible  and  paternity  odious.  Let  us  only 
B  add  that  these  -vices  are  not  peculiar  to  the  theatre, 
they  equally  belong  to  literature,  more  particularly 

tto  the  novel.     The  novel  is  the  stage  transplanted  to 
the  home, 
n. — BKC  POCTKY — LTIUOB. 

Lyrical  and  Dramatic  Poetry  comjmred — Introspective 
Podry — Comic  Poetry — Satire, 

An  epic  poem,  in  point  of  fact,  is  nothing  more 
[than  the  explanation  of  earth  by  heaven ;  it  is  of 
i-all  styles  the  most  essentially  religious.    History  is 
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ii  chain  tliat  (irn<j;s  along  the  ground  so  long  as  it  be 
net  I  oiuHTted  with  its  first  link,  the  ring  riveted  in 
tlio  li<u.k  of  A^es.  It  is  only  complete  and  tho- 
ruu;:li]y  ]>hilu3ophical  on  these  conditions.  People 
may  oliject  to  the  manner  in  which  Bossiiet  refers  all 
lii«;tnii(jil  events  to  the  Divine  will,  but  all  the 
critiiisnis  of  IVissuet's  book  cannot  affect  the  real 
question.  Outside  of  tliis,  no  doubt,  history,  looked 
at  in  it.s>'lf,  may  still  retain  a  certain  meaning  and 
certain  iihilosophy ;  but  the  epopee,  which  is  only 
lii^tnry  idealised,  loses  all  its  value  without  the 
inhrveution  of  the  Deity.  Tliis  is  not  a  mere  con- 
ventionality, it  is  the  result  of  profound  reason.  A 
man  is  not  competent  to  write  an  epic  merely  be- 
catisr  liL'  ^vislies  it.     In  dt fault  of  a  religious  heart. 
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It  furtively  transforms  the  onguisli  of  repentance  into 
the  joy  of  self-love,  and  the  reproaches  of  the  con- 
Bcieuce  into  the  discoveries  of  the  mind.  This  is  not 
a  re-imtoring  into  sell",  but  rather  coming  out  of  it. 
As  amused  spectators  of  a  serious  evil,  we  cease  to 
be  identified  with  it,  we  estrange,  distract  ourselves 
from  it,  while  apparently  occupying  ourselves  with 
iti  Til  is  study  may,  indeed,  by  a  coimter-stroke  bo 
pro6tahle  to  other  men ;  it  generally  does  harm  to 
the  one  who  gives  himself  up  to  it.  It  is  better  in 
the  first  instance  to  see  only  the  great  features  of  our 
nature,  to  know  only  the  great  words  of  the  moral 
language,  to  follow  with  respect  to  ourselves  the 
Gospel  method,  which,  taking  hold  at  one  grasp  of  all 
small  sins,  turns  them  at  once  into  one  great  sin,  and 
thus  places  us  not  in  presence  of  ourselves,  but  of 
God.  Later,  no  doubt — ^I  mean  after  the  restoration 
of  the  soul — ^the  sheaf  gets  unbound,  and  lets  us  see 
one  by  one  all  the  stalks  of  tares;  the  Christian 
eye,  which  discerns  great  things  from  very  far  off, 
observes  very  exactly  the  least  things  at  hand.  The 
primary  idea  of  Cliristianity  is  a  sure  and  delicate 
instrument,  which  penetrates,  like  the  Gospel  word,  to 
the  ultimate  division  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  the  joints 
and  marrow ;  and  it  is  to  Christianity  even  that  we 
owe  that  subtle  psychology  which  unfortunately 
does  not  always  return  to  its  source.  Certain  pro- 
ductions that  Christianity  disavows — BtM,  Werther, 
OhfTinann — perhaps  could  never  have  seen  the  day  but 
for  Cluiatianity.    Where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  does 
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Nothing,  do  you  suppose  ?  Nothing  but  the  soul  of 
the  poet,  a  soul  fuU  of  poetry,  which  will  take  itself 
for  subject  if  you  deprive  it  of  all  else.  But,  how- 
ever excellent  it  be  for  itself,  it  serves  only  as  a  make- 
shift, and  always,  like  a  swallow  above  an  abyss,  you 
see  it  flying  from  side  to  side  seeking  some  place  to 
settle.  Hence  all  the  different  styles  that  poetry 
numbers ;  hence  the  lyrical  style  itseK,  which  we  must 
not  confound  with  lyricism,  of  which  it  is  one  appli- 
cation. For,  after  all,  lyrical  poetry  too  has  subjects, 
sometimes  epical,  sometimes  dramatic,  sometimes 
philosophical ;  but  what  nevertheless  prevents  it  from 
being  either  a  drama,  an  epic,  or  a  philosophical 
poem,  is  that  it  only  borrows  from  all  these  different 
themes  just  what  it  requires  to  justify  the  emotions 
it  expresses.  The  proper  subject  of  lyrical  poetry 
is  the  impression  that  the  poet  receives  frx)m  those 
various  objects.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  their  echo  in 
the  poef  s  soul,  the  sound  that  they  render  in  his 
ears,  the  colour  they  assume  in  the  depths  of  his 
being. 

If  we  reflect  upon  it  a  little,  we  shall  find  that  the 
two  styles,  the  two  elements,  lyrical  and  dramatic, 
although  separate  and  distinct,  are  not  so  far  removed, 
not  so  opposed  to  each  other,  as  a  first  glance 
might  lead  us  to  suppose.  Lyrical  poetry  is  sub- 
jective, I  admit ;  it  is  the  me,  and  the  me  only,  striking 
upon  the  lyre;  the  poet,  concentrated  in  himself, 
appears  as  if  he  never  issued  thence.  But,  be  it 
observed,  it  is  not  his  deepest,  his  most  personal 
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wlf  which  is  tho  subject  of  bis  son^ ;  it  is. 
may  so  say,  an  ideal  self,  which  is  at  oucc  within  i 
wiiiiout  tho  |x)Ot,  a  purified  |)ersonality,  nt  n  tHttang^, 
from  paaaion,  and  safe  from  its  immediate 
Never  was  passion  i  '"    '  *        iL     Po 

lives  OQ  cmutiomi  u^j^.:  ^ .  u.     It  fe 

OD  the  pnr^t  eubstaoce  of  the  Kcntiraentd  of 
It  queuches  its  thirst  with  a  nectar  that  1 

^dng^    The  lyrical  poet  is  a  m«  liateuiiig  to 
WW,  and,  like  a  pure  echo,  ennobling 

inds  it  repeats.    \Vhut  Ipical  songs  express  is  ! 
the  immcdiiU*  and  concrete  ruality  «^f  ourimpr 
thou  their  idcid.     Tliere  i^  conaequently  in  \) 
IKJctry  a  germ,  an  outline  of  the  drama,     lliere 
transformation,  a  translation ;  the  poet  benda  his  ^ 
to  the  man ;  the  mt  int4.^q>rcts  the  me  in  the 
way  tliat  tho  dramatic  poet,  after  havin|^  exj 
them,  tran&mits  to  us  the  emotiuus  and  thuQ 
some  personage  who  is  positively  a  strajiger  to  him. 

That  which  is  pre-eminently  inUmal  is  that  kst 
epth  of  the  soul  into  which  scarcely  any  one 
ada ;  where  we  live  without  feeling  that  w« 
''"'IBmvd;  where,  unknown  to  us,  our  leading  tho 
are  engeiidered,  and  which  constitute  whatever  i 
we  may  have.     Obscure  stage,  even  for  oorselves^i 
the  greatest  events  of  our  life!     Primary  source  of 
those  facta  that  we  believe  to  be  primarj',  and 
bare  but  secondary !    Profound  life,  wMch  is  I 

ached   by  tliat   pseudo-intimate   poetry  wb  > 
within  the  compass  of  the  most  superficial,  and  suits  t)>( 
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f  taste  of  the  most-  frivolous,  but  into  whicli  the  Divine 
tray  strikes  diroctly  when  the  fiat  of  the  second  creA- 
Ltion  ia  pronounced  over  us,  and  whence,  at  all  stages 
[of  our  life,  the  trae  and  pure  light  breaks  forth  1 
[This  abyss,  lined  with  pearls  of  j^Tcat  price,  repulses 
like  a  too  dense  flood  the  too  light  diver ;  and  in  our 
[days  only  a  few  spirits  have  touched  at  times  those 
Igloomy  depths,  and  have  brought  back  a  few  pearla 
[thence.      Others  have   returned  emptj'-handttd,  the 
lliair  of  their  flesh  standing  up,  having  beheld  down 
tthere  some  vague  shape  of  God,  the  sight  of  which 
I  overset  all  their  notions,  and  menaced  their  security. 
[The  fact  is,  that  there  lies  the  real  point  nf  contact 
[between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  between  the  soul 
Eld  God  -y  there  is  found  all  that  is  earnest  in  life, 
[the  ultimate  essence  of  human  personality,  the  veri- 
I  table  self;  there  consequently,  and  not  in  1  know  not 
[what  slender  and  subtle  psychology,  exist  those  inti- 
mate thoughts,  intimate  poetry,  the  name  of  which 
is  so  lavishly  scattered  in  our  day.    The  primitive 
,  and  the  secret  have  points  of  meeting  -without  being 
[essentially  the  same  thing;  in  an  era  like  ours,  the 
[really  intimate  hardly  opens  out  except  to  the  gaze 
a  troubled   conscience;   perhaps  it  is   only  our 
aoral  anguish  that  paves  the  way  to  those  depths ; 
perhBjjs  there  is  nothing  really  intimate  except  the 
Noughts  of  repentance ;  and  God  only  renders  Him- 
elf  in  the  firat  instance  perceptible  to  the  medita- 
tions of  remorse. 
To  substitute  for  the  hatred  that  each  deserves,  the 
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general  of  an  inferior  uutare  to  that  aff<.)rde<l  V»y 
comedy.  In  tliLs  last  there  is  something  more  tliuu 
amtifiement,  something  higher  even  than  that  legiti- 
mate but  dangerous  satisfaction  that  the  sight  of  a 
necessarj'  and  merited  punishment  bestows.  The  plea- 
sure of  comedy,  or,  to  restrict  myself  to  the  exact 
truth,  the  pleasure  that  the  comic  properly  so  called 
gives,  is  a  poetical  and  intellectual  pleasure,  nay,  I 
HFiU  even  say  a  philosophical  one. 

»         RaUlery  is  nothing  but  the  wrong  side  of  earnest- 

Bue^s. 

F     T  do 
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1.  Fodrif — Bdufioih-^Lfiristianity. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  there  exists  a  Christian, 
art,  but  what  is  called  by  this  name  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  little  Chiistian,  There  is  very  little 
Christianity  in  the  majority  of  paintings  of  pious 
jects ;  the  most  excellent  in  this  respect  are,  at 
events,  not  the  most  celebrated.  Christian  art 
riumphs  rather  in  the  expression  than  in  the  form, 
because  it  is  appreciated  rather  by  the  soul  than  the 
eyes ;  and  a  painting  is  only  Christian  when  its 
aspect  impresstis  us  like  a  Iresh  reading  of  the 
Gospel 

Eeligion  has  distinctly  separated  her  cause  from 
that  of  arts,  in  order  not  to  give  a  worldly  charm  to  her 
leasons.  She  has  not,  indeed,  affected  the  direct  cod- 
tiaiy ;  Truth  affects  nothing ;  but  she  has  not  deigned 
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t<>  t!:it;<r  :i  too  roinmnn  weakness ;  to  ensnare  minds 
l.y  t;il-f  ini'toTKVH,  and  to  distract  from  the  true  \n 
t]i«'  l-;intiful.  She  has  chosen  means,  forms,  a  lan- 
-ii:ijt',  wluTO  tlio  tnio  api>ears  (not,  indeed,  exactly 
aluii.-.  siiPT  in  a  certain  sense  the  true  implies  the 
luMutiliil  .  l.nt  wliere  the  Ivautiful  appears  only  as  a 
r..ii-«t'<nii'iin.'  of  tlio  true.  She  could  not  avoid  heing 
sul»liiiii\  hut  she  permitted  herself  nothing  further, 
iiii.l  ]i:i<l  .«o  little  ri'garil  to  litcrarj'  requirements,  that 
wf  nil'  nftt^n  led  to  think  she  intentionally  defied 
lluin.  Taken  up  with  the  substance,  she  did  not 
.liniKr  to  oompy  herself  with  the  fonn  beyond  what 
tin-  <uli<tanoe  imperatively  demanded;  and  she  soems 
to  have  said,  like  St.  Paul,  "  I  take  no  thought  for 
iln'   Wk'Ax.  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;  I  keep  under 
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history,  a  complete  world.     Every  other  medium  is 
for  it  a  vacuum  in  which  it  must  needs  eJtpijv. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  suprcme  truth,  coming 
forth  out  of  itself  to  put  on  human  speech,  should 
become  a  poetry,  and  the  purest  and  moat  perfect  aa 
the  most  living  poetry  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  at  tliis  altitude 
that  the  idea  and  the  life,  the  reality  and  the  image, 
embrace  and  blend. 

Although  art  may  identify  the  artist  with  all  that 
he  does  not  experience,  and  that  it  be  even  the 
ambition,  the  peculiar  object  and  the  nature  of  art 
to  do  so,  yet  few  artists,  especially  in  our  own 
ppoch,  have  sufficiently  studied,  sufficiently  contem- 
plated Christian  truth  to  bo  able  to  associate  them- 
selves in  imagination  with  the  principal  situations  to 
wliich  it  gives  rise ;  they  generally  better  express 
what  tends  towards  than  wliat  springs  from  that 
truth,  and  nothing  in  them  is  so  Christian  as  the 
nameless  want  they  feel  of  being  so.  Almost  always, 
if  they  treat  religion  as  an  instniment,  they  play 
upon  it  ill ;  if  a5  a  language,  they  speAk  it  iU  ;  their 
accent  Ixitraya  thenL  I  prefer  their  Christianity 
when  they  are  Christians  without  intending  it. 
Tlieir  doubts  very  often  contain  more  religion  than 
their  faith.  In  this  department,  oltjective  truth  or 
dogmatic  exactness,  were  it  even  complete,  is  of  much 
less  value  than  subjective  truth,  even  with  greatest 
imperfection  in  idea  or  knowledge.  Nothing  at  first 
eight  in  M.  Hugo's  poetry  i?  more  positively  Christian 
than  his  prayer  /or  ail ;  hut  how  inferior  it  really  is 
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in  this  i>arti(rular  to  other  pieces  iu  which  he  nerer 
tlmiiulit  lit'  U'inj:  rhri-stian ! 

r<'ctn-  luLs  this  in  cumniou  with  religion,  that  it 
Mi'ikIs  iiiiil  unites  with  ull  things,  as  sound  wiUi 
niniJMn,  as  the  echo  with  the  voice. 

Iiili,L;it)n  is  nu  nun-e  thun  man  himsdf,  dependent, 
a>  I'asi  al  says,  "  on  space  and  Juration."  The  ideas 
«.l"  iiiliniiudc,  innncnsity, eternity,  power,  essential,  no 
•ioiilii,  to  ivligiun,  are  nevertheless  not  religion;  all 
thf-^c  may  suixtnihound  in  the  language  of  a  poet,  and 
y«-t  tarnistness  be  entirely  wanting  there.  These  el^ 
nu-nts  may  etmstitute  metaphysics,  and  even  poetiy; 
hnt  mither  those  metaphysics  nor  this  poetry  will  be 
n'li^i«ai.s.  Kven  givalness  will  he  al)sent  from  them, 
lor  iIm*  ^Teatnoss  of  (.'hhI  is  to  he  holy,  and  the  great- 
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key  are  believers.  This  poetrj'  ©nly  admits  simple 
beautios,  but  for  all  that,  true  and  more  various 
beauties  than  may  be  supposed,  for  a  rather  length- 
ened period,  poetty,  almost  extinct  in  Germany, 
breathed  only  in  pious  songs.  English  hymns  hold 
a  place  in  the  literature  of  Great  Britain. 

Poetry,  which  is  a  species  of  spirituality,  would  be, 
for  whoever  chose  to  reflect  upon  it,  a  valuable  indi- 
nature  and  our  destination.  A  religion 
ie  of  it ;  and  poetry  itself  has  made  reli- 
gion; but  religion  is  a  virtue,  and  though  poetry 
have  the  same  date  as  virtue,  it  does  not  proceed 
from  the  same  principle.  Poetry  ought  simply  to 
have  warned  us,  to  have  recalled  our  dignity,  to  have 
thrown  into  the  infinite  one  of  the  anchors  of  our 
vessel.  If  it  has  so  fi-equenlly  been  a  distraction  of 
the  soul,  is  this  not  rather  our  fault  than  tliat  of 
poetry? 

If  there  be  a  true  religion,  to  say  that  poetiy  can- 
not apply  itself  thereto  without  changing  it,  and  that 
the  mutual  contact  of  religion  and  of  art  is  fatal  to 
one  or  the  other,  is  to  make  poetry  an  attribute  and 
characteristic  not  of  restored,  but  of  fallen  humanity ; 
it  is  only  to  concede  to  it  a  provisional  legitimacy ; 
it  ia  to  declare  it  capable  of  life  in  the  soul  only 
until  conversion ;  it  is  to  assert  that  the  poet  becomes 
absorbed  and  annulled  in  the  believer,  and  poetr}-  in 
truth. 

The  pursuit  after  the  ideal,  having  met  with  its 
object  in  the  object  of  the  Christian  faith,  would,  we 
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Christianity  its  poetry,  but  every  heart-Oa-istian  is 
a  poet  by  the  very'  fact  that  he  is  a  Christijuj.  HtTf! 
is  a  «)urf«  of  poetry  as  well  as  truth  open  to  those 
whose  soul  but  for  it  would  scarcely  have  risen  above 
prose.  Many  have  indulged  in  a  holy  censure  of 
poetry,  have  repudiated  it;  and  sometimes  their 
very  anatbemaa  were  poetry! 

Never  will  we  accept  your  beautiful  verses  in  ex- 
change for  the  truth  that  you  owe  us,  shall  be  our 
language  to  poets  and  to  Christians.  Never  will  we 
excuse  bad  vurses  or  ba»i  rhymes  in  compliment  fo 
your  poetr)';  nothing  obliges  you  to  put  your  Chris- 
tianity  into  verse,  or  even  to  believe  that  this  form 
suits  it;  but,  whether  Christians  or  no,  verses  are 
verses,  and  the  best  sentiments  will  not  make  them 
good  if  they  are  in  themselves  bad.  If  you  do  not 
choose  to  adorn  Truth,  leave  her  unclothed  ;  that  suits 
her  beauty  well ;  but  do  not  degrade  her  by  covering 
JM»^&h  rags.  If  you  find  it  too  difficult  to  compose 
HUmin'ses,  write  good  prose,  which  is  not.  however, 
all  things  considered,  infinitely  more  easy,  but  which 
is  just  as  necessary;  for  whatever  one  has  to  say 
must  be  well  said:  to  state  the  truth  ill  is  to  act 
ungentiy  towards  her,  and  to  refuse  what  properly 
belongs  to  her. 

That  in  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  the  substance 
be  accepted  for  love  of  the  form,  or  tliat  the  form 
pass  in  virtue  of  the  substance,  we  readily  allow ;  and 
hold  ourselves  fortunate  not  to  find  e\'erytbing  bed 
where  everything  is  not  good.     But  the  accident  is 
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to  the  laws  of  morality,  have  yet  been  Christians 
unknown  to  themselves  in  their  pictures  of  hu- 
manity. 

Eemarkable  fact  I  there  are  often  two  men  in  the 
same  poet, — ^the  one  who  moralises  directly,  and  tends 
as  much  as  lies  in  his  power  to  establish  a  worldly 
morality;  the  other,  who  decries  it,  and  tends  towards 
Christian  morality.  This  latter  morality  has,  then, 
friends  amongst  its  foes,  and  it  defies  them  to  prove 
their  own  doctrine  as  well  as  they  demonstrate  and 
consolidate  hers. 

There  can  be  no  poetiy  without  internal  liberty ; 
and  there  is  no  liberty  in  passion.  But  there  is  a 
moment  when  passion  itself  becomes  thought ;  still 
more,  afTection,  duty,  all  the  moral  elements,  all  the 
moral  acts  of  human  life.  All  this  constitutes 
not  an  obstacle,  but  the  treasury,  the  condition  of 
poetry.  All  this  had,  at  all  events,  to  be  divined  be- 
fore poetry  could  be  written ;  and  are  we  not  more 
sure  to  understand  it  all  after  having  experienced  it, 
to  express  this  life  when  we  ourselves  have  lived  ? 
Can  poetical  divination  go  further  or  know  more  than 
personal  experience?  And  although  talent,  as  it 
appears,  has  an  entrance  eveiywhere,  may  there  not 
be  some  sacred  retreats  into  which  it  can  only  pene- 
trate under  the  auspices  and  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  memoiy  ? 

A  poet  must  already  be  moral  up  to  a  certain 
point  if  he  be  true,  if  passion  and  human  nature 
stiow  themselves  in  his  works  such  as  they  really  are ; 
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it  In-  fXjTfss  witlmut  disj^iiise  the  strength  and  the 
w.  iikiii  >s  iif  ivt'rytliing;  if  he  do  not  carrythe  fictitious 
in:..  i.-M-tiy  ;  if,  ill  a  word,  in  default  of  just  condn- 
si  M.  lit'  liiinisli  us  with  correct  premises  whereon  to 
l>;i»i'  <'iir  own  ooncrhisioiis.  All  {jreat  poets  have  had 
tlii-i  MJH  J  and  hence  their  works  have  become  so 
jutii'His  to  all  ages;  talent  can  insure  popularity  for 
a  timr.  truth  ahme  bestows  immortality. 

I  only  doniand  from  the  poet  that  he  be  true,  and 
d<i  Hot  iiiti'n'st  iiiiiiself  in  vice;  this  is  the  whole  of 
liis  pu^iiivi?  morality. 

If  at  tlie  close  of  some  lively  moral  excitement, 
foiii.'  inovomciit  of  enthusiasm  produced  by  reading, 
liv  a  i'nni»osition,  by  the  theatre,  or  whatever  other 
ran«'.    wo  do  not  feel  ourselves    equally — nay,  feel 
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It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  people,  and  it.  ie  one 
for  pcjetiy  too,  when  all  natural  sentiments  find  them- 
selvi^s  isolated  from  the  religious  sentiment.  You  may 
do  what  you  will,  there  is  something  false  and  inenm- 
plete ;  weak  and  violent  at  once  are  all  affections  with 
which  that  Divine  affection  is  not  blent ;  without  it 
K  there  is  nothing  but  what  sounds  hollow,  nothing 
I  but  what  in  the  long  run  proves  \idncrable  to  fresh 
H  influences  and  convictions.  Political  poetry  less  than 
Hany  other  dispenses  with  this  combination,  which  we 
W  may  compare  to  the  mingling  silver  largely  with  brass, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  sonorous.  B^rangei  himself 
appears  to  have  felt  this. 


b 


3.  Sacred  Poetry^ 


-ffipnn  Writing  —  Its  Condition, 
Individuality. 


Everywhere    poetry  has   formed    a  part   of    the 

'eort^c"  of   religion.     Whenever  dogma,   received 

uto  the  conscience  or  sanctioned  by  the  mind,  has 

into  the  heart  or  taken  hold  of  the  imagina- 

aon.  ordinary  speech  no  longer  sufficing  to  the  soul's 

'  tmnsports,  it   invokes  the  aid   of   that   mysterious 

language  which  is  itself  a  kind  of  religion,  an  aspi- 

kntion  after  the  invisible  and  the  infinite,    Neverthe- 

the  true  religion  is  the   only  one  which  can 

I  of  baring,  in  all  the  force  of  the  tenu,  a  sacred 

[poetry,  because  the  true  religion  alone  stirs  the  soul 

lin  its  utmost  depths,  and  makes  all  its  faculties  tend 

at  once  to  one  same  object 
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l^.|>ula^  sacred  poetry  belongs  to  the  religion  of 
iinliviilualisin,  to  Protestant  Christianity.  Protest- 
autism  makoa  poetry  as  well  as  faith  the  common 
])oss(»ssion  of  all. 

To  W  a  Christian  without  any  peculiar  tinge,  a 
C'liristian  in  the  simple  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a 
])niiiarv  condition  of  success  in  sacred  poetry. 

A  spontaneous  strain  springs  from  the  super- 
ahimdaTice  of  any  sentiment  whatever  which  seeks 
an  CLrnss,  which  asks  itself  for  an  echo. 

Tlu'  loirieal  simplicity  of  the  hymn  should  be 
carried  to  humility.  The  sublime  is  permissible  to 
it.  hut   never  the  ingenious. 

Thciv  is  a  deep  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
intntal  state   of  the  natural  man  and  that  of  one 
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cftn    be    the    case   with    positively   Christian 
aotinns. 

The  hymn  ia  boimd  to  connect  itself  with  the 

ibstance  of  things.     Its  beauty  lies  in  idea  and 

fences,  rather  than  in   imagea.      But  the    very 

Icadence  of  which  it  is  susceptihle  is  an  earnest. 

fgrave,    continuous    one,    quite    different    from    the 

[sndden  turns  of  the  Pindaric  style,  and  even  from 

'the  impetuous  sallies  of  eloquence.     Christian  song 

pours  forth  in  large  transparent  waves  from  a  soul 

I  touched  yet  calm.  A  too  ingenious  imagery  ill  befits 
it ;  effort  is  fatal  to  it ;  in  the  matter  of  ideas  i>  is 
only  the  simple  and  sublime  that  it  dare  employ. 
Individuality,  indeed,  is  not  prohibited,  but  a  too 
strongly  marked  individuality  produces  rather  the 
Christian  elegy  than  the  hymn.  Ctrace  is  perniis- 
Bil)1e  to  the  hynm,  but  it  must  be  an  austere  grace ; 
Biblical  words  must  be  able  to  fit  into  it  without 
discrepancy  or  discord ;  and  just  aa  the  Gosi)el  is  the 
common  language  of  gieat  and  small,  so  the  hymn 
I  is  in  poetry  the  common  medium  of  all  intellects ;  it 
should  therefore  be  like  the  Bible — nobly  popular. 


THIRD   SECTION. 
ELOQUENCE. 
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L  lU  Bejinitum  —  Eloquence  and  Truth -^  Bpohtn 
and  Written  Ehqumc^ — £logum^€6  and  Inim- 
ihuxlitif. 

Eloquenxe  13  a  gift^  and  a  ffift  of  ihe  sotU.    It  is 

the  L'itl  of  thinking  and  feeling  is'hat  itthers  tMnk 
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bcre  only  one  person  appeai-s,  but  where  there  are 
[two;  a  drama  wliich  has  its  plot,  it^  revei-ses,  and 
I  its  d^rwuemtnt.  This  d(^ujuem4:;n.t  may,  according 
I  to  the  nature  of  the  caae,  be  a  determination,  a 
[voluntary  act  of  the  one  vfQ  address,  or  else  a  sen- 
itiment  which  is  also  an  act,  and  from  the  point  of 
Lview  of  philosophy  and  religion  tht  act  par  excei' 


A  discourse  is  eloquent  when  it  establislies  be- 

»tvfeen  us  and  its  object  just  and  distinct  relations ; 
wlten  it  places  our  conviction  in  harmony  with  our 
sentiments,  and  our  sentiments  in  harmony  with  our 
conviction ;  when  it  so  closely  unites  our  impressions 
with  those  of  the  orator  that  the  two  streams  have 
only  one  course. 

At  bottom,  to  be  eloquent  is  to  be  true;  to  be 

juent  is  not  to  add  something  to  the  truth,  it  ia 

bteor  to  remove  one  after  the  other  the  veils  that 

fcover  it    And  this  is  no  negative  function,  for  facta 

truth.     In  this  sense  Pascal  is  pre-eminently  an 

or,  be<muse  he  is  also  as  severely  true  aa  it  is 

possible  to  be.     But  truth  does  not  reside  merely  in 

facts,  it  is  equally  found  in  the  sentiment  of  truth.  To 

unite  ourselves  with  it,  to  be  pathetic  in  its  cause, 

b  a  second  way  of  being  true.     Is  truth  spoken  with 

love  less  truth  than  before  ?     Surely  not ;  but  truth 

I  seen,  but  outside  of  us,  is  not  truth  as  yet. 

Tnith  is  eloquent  in  itself:  we  do  not  add  eloquence 
I  to  it ;  we  rather  elicit  it  therefrom  ;  truth,  in  what- 
ever sense  the  woitl  be  taken,  is  the  condition  and 
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will,  and  all  these   reduced   to  an  indivisible 
I  uiiity.     Tliere  can  be  no  elo<|uence  wathout  poetry, 

none  without  philosophy,  none  without  passion, 
IJBorn  from  the  true  influence  of  these  sources,  the 
^stream  of  eloquence  does  not  always  hollow  out 
I  abysses,  nur  always  fotin  cataracts  j  but  it  is  always  a 
I  stream  and  never  a  lake :  continuity  of  movement  is 

the  most  essential  condition  of  eloquence,  and  in  this 
I  general  movement  there  are  also  special  movements, 
[unforeseen  and  sudden  inflections,  not  less  character- 
fistic  signs,  or  less  essential  forms,  of  a  truly  eloquent 
tdiscouree.     These  accidents,  arising  from  the  lively 

intuition  of  certain  relations  that  only  the  soul  takes 

cognisance  of,  are  true  eloquence,  and  some  of  the 

finest  oratorical  passages  that  are  quoted  with  delight 
,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  such  iransitiona  as 
\  these. 

That  which  is  eloquent  in  eloquent  productions  is 
[truth;  eloquence  is  nothing  but  impassioned  truth j 

that  is  to  say,  truth  in  its  plenitude,  for  passion  com- 
ipletes  trutk  I  am  speaking,  be  it  observed,  of  truths 
(of  the  moral  order. 

That  which  \b  sensibly  and  effectively  eloquent  is 
[not  truth  external  to  us,  but  ti-uth  within  us;  conse- 
Iquently,  as  I  expressed  myself  just  now,  impassioned 
Itrutk 

Our  written  eloquence  is  not  more  lively  nor  more 

oratorical  than  our  spoken  eloquence,  but  1  believe  it 

to  be  more  perfect. 

A  German  or  an  English  book, .as  a  book,  is  a 
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monologue,  a  long  asidi;  with  oertatn  itttlciui  m 
harangue  even  is  a  book;  with  ns  a  book  b  ta 
hflrangue,  and  every  writer  a  species  of  amtof ;  t» 
wliicli  we  may  add  that  in  that  tribune  entiUod  • 
book,  we  generally  imd  ourselves  more  at  eaae  Oon 
in  any  other, 

Neither  preaching:  '^^^  pleading,  nor  any  otlier 
public  and  solemn  exercise  of  langu^e,  has  anytbisg 
in  common  with  eJoqnence,  if  it  set  eloquence  itaeH 
before  it  as  an  object ;  it  is  with  true  eloquence  as 
with  true  probity,  which  is  **  careful  for  nothing ;"  the 
orator  ia  a  man  of  action,  in  whom  thought  Ao» 
nothing  but  continue  or  prec^e  action  ;  a  speech  is 
a  very  real  scene  between  two  veiy  animated  mi/a- 
locntorB,  only  one  of  whom  allows  himaelf  to  hi 
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'  intelligent  and  rcsponailjle  being,  and  taking  count 
of  the  particular  manner  in  wliich   he   ifl  alfected 
I  liy    the   trutk      Must  not  the   liquid   iissuuie   ilie 
fonn  of  the  vase  into  which  it  is  ponrcd,  and  yet 
does  thia  fonn  in  any  way  change  the  liquid  itaeli'? 
Without  indi\iduality,  no  truth.     In  art  as  in  reli- 
gion, objectiv-ity,  objective  truth,  has  ingenuousness 
for  it8  condition,  and  there  can  be  no  ingenuous- 
nefis    without    individuality.      When    we   renounce 
I  our   own   selves   in   favour  of  a   third — that  is  to 
say,   of  a  model   or  conventional  life,  what   does 
truth  gain  thereby?    It  ia  essential,  then,  that  we 
I  place  ourselves  in  presence  of  our  subject,  that  we 
J  submit  to  its  inliucnce,  receive  its  law,  owe  to  it  our 
1  form,  and,  while  profiting  by  models,  accept  no  other 
I  form  than  that  which  the  law  of  good  sense  and  the 
'knowledge  of  human  nature  impiint  on  our  works. 
It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  individuality  equally  fiuds  its 
scope  in  the  structure  of  a  discourse  as  everywhere 
else. 

Eloquence  is  made  up  at  once  of  indi\iduiility  and 
[of  8}'mpathy ;  to  live  much  in  uurselves,  to  live  much 
I  in  others, — such  is  the  double  condition  of  powerful 
speaking. 

We  are  well  pleased  that  rank  should,  up  to  a  cei-tain 
I  point,  feel  intinndated  by  intellect ;  but  intellect  too 
luis  its  tyranny,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  as  just  to  pro- 
teat  and  to  forearm  ourselves  against  the  despotism 
[of  talent  as  against  any  other.     Man  is  not  as  yet 
e,  so  long  as  capable,  indeed,  of  resisting  material 


power,  he  is  not  capabb  of  def@tidiiig  his  coaaclezio! 
againat  the  attacks  of  tilcM^uetice. 


2.  Its  MctJwd,  MulcSf  Medium^  and  Mmms. 


The  method  of  tlie  omtor  caxmot  witJiont  mcos- 
Tenience  or  injury  be  ooufoimded  with  that  of  the 
natiimlist ;  now  we  are  involuntarily  and  through 
force  of  habit  reducing  the  former  to  the  latter,  tnui»' 
planting  the  processes  of  science  into  art,  which  15  a 
mistake.  I  do  not  know  whether  Aristotle  would  b? 
contented  with  this,  but  certainly  Plato  would  not 

Tlae  nosce  tci^jsum  is  ths  motto  of  the  orator  a< 
well  aa  the  rule  of  the  man. 
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to  Divine  grace,  that  other  and  sovereign  eloquence. 
One  may  be  convincing  ^\'ithout  being  elo(juent 

There  is  an  oratorical  order  as  there  is  a  l^Tical 
order;  and  I  have  some  spite  against  Quinlilian, 
and  even  against  Cicero  himscll",  for  having,  by  an 
abuse  of  et}^Ilology,  placed  all  the  force  and  the  vciy 
essence  of  eloquence  in  elocution.  Altering,  or  per- 
haps without  altering,  the  application  of  an  expres- 
sion of  Buflfon,  I  would  say,  eloquence  is  the  order 
and  the  movement  that  we  put  into  our  thoughts ;  or 
at  least  it  results,  before  all,  from  that  order  and  that 
movement. 

^Tien  we  invite  the  orator  to  explore  the  idea,  to 
facts  in  the  idea,  we  are  not  proposing  to  him  a 
barren  logical  dissection,  which  could  only  give  super- 
ficial residts  without  body  or  life  ;  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  remember  that  the  idea  itself  is  a  fact,  a  vast 
hut  living  fact,  taken  in  its  very  mbstanct,  and  not 
in  its  formula  ;  which,  like  all  facts  of  the  moral 
order,  is  seen  with  the  soul,  and  must  be  felt  in  order 
to  be  known.  But  this  condition  once  laid  down, 
let  us  acknowledge  that  an  idea,  true  at  its  starting- 
point,  if  followed  ill  its  course  with  perseverance  and 
inflexible  rigour,  would  necessarily  lead  to  all  the 
details  fui-nished  by  immediate  observation,  and  w^ith 
the  addition^  advantage  of  co-ordinating  these  details 
one  witli  tlie  other,  and  all  of  them  together,  with  one 
primiuy  fact,  acquaintance  with  which  gives  them 
a  kind  of  rational  life,  that  tlie  most  fortunate  em- 
piricism cannot  conununicat-e. 
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This  iin'tliod  is  not  merely  legitimate;  it  is  the 
only  (>n«'  in  many  cases.  Thus  every  new  enterprise, 
not  IkIii;:  able  to  walk  in  footsteps  already  marked  out, 
draws  all  its  information,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  all  its 
itintiary.  from  some  general  idea,  on  the  necessary 
ilt'diii  tions  fiH^m 'which  it  presses  hard  yet  cautiously. 
Wow  many  times  has  an  idea  pointed  out  the  way  to 
olxcrvation  !  IIow  often  has  the  astronomer  marked 
out  in  the  vague  immensity  of  the  sky  the  very  spot 
wheii'  some  star  ought  to  he  found,  that  a  little  later 
tlu'  ti'lt'scope  showed  shining  there,  having  the  veiy 
sizt'  and  ^M-avity  assigned  to  it  by  scientific  calcula- 
tion !  How  slow  would  be  the  progress  of  science 
if  it  contented  itself  with  waiting  for  facts  to  come  to 
it,  instead  of  evoking  them  by  the  powerful  aid  of 
Tivi.,,nu-;l^  '     It  w;ls  an  idea  tlnit  disco\'eretl  the  Xew 
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appriipriiite.  I  do  not  say  that  one  may  not  be 
clocjuout  upon  or  about  very  specuil  subjecta ;  but 
one  could  not  be  oratorical  upon  such  subjects  except 
before  a  very  select  audience,  t«  whom  they  ofier  no 
tlifficulty,  and  who  can  rapidly  ix^ier  special  to  gencnd 
ideas,  the  only  ones  that  are  oratorical 

EA-erything  else  being  equal,  the  subject  of  p<i]itics 
13  usually  more  favoui-alile  than  any  other  to  elo- 
quencx2, 

Efiusion  is  only  one  of  the  forma  of  eloquence; 
must  neither  interdict  nor  prescribe  it  to  ourselves ; 
%e  are  always  sufficiently  eloquent  when  we  are 
entii\.'ly  true  to  ourselves,  and  it  would  not  be  just 
to  confound  self-possession  with  coldness.  I  cannot, 
however,  deny  that  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  in  ex- 
pression is  but  little  adapted  faithfully  to  represent 
tlie  true  position  of  tlie  moi-al  being  with  rej^rd  to 
the  moral  law  and  its  Divine  Author.  However  abused 
a  particular  language  may  have  been,  thnt  which  an 
inevitable  reaction  has  brought  into  vogue  is  rather 
too  prominently  philosophical  and  intellectual  in 
toDe ;  but  it  is  too  true  that  mere  declamation  has 
forced  us  to  it. 

Many  an  author,  whose  personal  eloquence  lacks 
nature  and  simplicity,  sometimes  recovers  these  pre- 
cious qualities  when  he  makes  others  speak.  We 
might  say  that  it  is  easier  to  speak  well  in  the  name 
of  some  tliird  person  than  our  own,  and  perfectly  to 
imit^ite  eloquence  than  to  be  simply  eloquent  on  our 
own  account. 


mis  is  a  princij 

rlietoric,  and  yet 

^Alietlier  M-e  want 

common  life  tliat 

It  is  in  expatria 

out  of  our  own  apt 

ideas  on  the  natun 

It  would  be  ai 

models  are  great 

advocates  for  the  a< 

for  the  aspirant  to  1 

general  way,  orators 

ous  view,  for  tlie  i( 

free  and  unlimited 

yve,  even  the  most 

ifc  is  to  disguise.      Ij 

reading  special  mo(i 

them  unread.      Aln; 

^yond  our  conce])ti( 
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mting  iteelf  in  tlie  phenomenon  or  the  accident. 
There  ia  no  fruitful  and  living  imitation  save  that  of 
the  internal  model. 

Clearness  in  eloquence  is  often  in  itself  alone  a 
;»reat  means  of  persuasion,  but  may  we  not  add  that  it 
is  at  the  same  time  often  a  snare  ?  It  is  not  always  a 
proof  of  coiTect  reasoning,  still  less  correct  views ;  it 
may  eq^ially  with  elegance  accompany  and  dec^omte 
error.  One  may  no  doubt  be  both  superficial  and 
ure.  but  superficiality  sometimes  gives  clearness 

those  whom  a  higher  flight  would  have  lost  and 
left  in  the  clouds.  We  must  always  distrust  ob- 
sc'irity,  but  we  must  not  place  absolute  confidence  in 
cle^rne^^s.  Self-love  and  indolence  conspiiv  to  ]>re- 
posaess  us  in  fuvonr  of  what  is  clear  ;  but  to  judge  of 
an  author,  it  is  not  enough  to  ujulerstAud  him  easily 
from  the  ))oint  of  view  he  has  taken  up ;  we  must, 
above  all.  examine  that  point  of  view  itself.  From 
the  top  of  a  hill  the  horizon  is  distinct  because  it  is 
Umited ;  from  the  summit  of  a  moimtain  the  \new  wc 
embrace  may  be  somewhat  confused  at  its  furtiiest 
limits,  but  then  it  is  immense. 

Eloquence,  like  all  other  acts,  is  a  product,  a 
development  of  nature.  It  should  present  the  same 
phenomena  as  nature.  If  it  be  cultivated  in  a  natuml 
order,  it  is  impossible  but  that  it  should  pRnluce  the 
beautiful  in  producing  the  usefid  ;  but  just  as  in 
morals  the  useful  is  produced  by  the  g«^^d,  so  in  art 
the  tndy  l^uutiful  can  only  spring  from  the  useful 
H(Tx\  llieii,  the  useful  takes  the  first  place;  but  the 
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useftil  SB  tiiifi  domain  \&  tbe  oonTkHoii,  is  tiie  pi 
detenninatioa  of  the  ^  ill ;  and  the  useful,  acLuidiiig 
to  moral  laws,  is  one  with  the  true,  the  just,  and  tiu 
good  It  is,  th^Dif  &om  the  Yery  substance  of  tlie 
subject  that  our  omameatatioti  should  be  evolved; 
the  only  true,  and  therefore  the  odIj  beautiful,  is  to 
be  found  there:  uothiug  h  absolutdj  beautifiil  in 
itaelf  but  by  the  place  that  it  oocupies ;  it  woidd 
tbert^fore  be  a  great  miscalculation  to  teek  for  omi^ 
meut-9  outride  of  our  subject,  in  other  woidd,  oslAdt 
of  our  aim.  Our  subject  plaoes  these  omame^ 
within  our  gmsp  ;  there  is  no  need  to  wander  from  it 
Eloquence,  being  not  a  species  of  composition,  hoi 
an  energy  of  the  soul,  permeates  and  ammatas  an 
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be  orator  seoks  to  take  possession  of  our  will     His 

met  ion  is  to  be  obstinately  aggressive;  oui-  soul  is 

foitreas  to  wliich  ho  lays  siege,  but  could  never  take 

he  had  not  those  within  on  his  side.     Elocjuoiice 

only  an  appeal  to  sympathy;  ita  secret  conaists 

discerning  and    seizing,  in   the  soul  of  others 

"Vhatever  cori-espouds  with  the  soul  of  the  orator  and 

with  all  souls ;  ita  aim  is  to  lay  liold  of  the  hand  that 

unwittingly  we  are  ever  stretching  out  towards  it. 

It  is  from  us  tliat  eloquenre  obtjiina  the  weapons  it 

Uses  against   us ;   with   our  concessions  it   fortifies 

itself;   with   our  gifts  it  recommends   itself;   with 

l^ur  admission  it  overwhelms  us ;  in  other  words, 

bo  orator  invokes  intellectual  and  moral  principles 

iit  we  liold  in  common  with  him,  and  only  press- 

^j  demands  and  insists  upon   conclusions   from 

tiosc  premises.    He  proves  to  us  that  we  are  in  bar- 

ttouy  with  liim,  makes  us  love  and  feel  that  harmony  ; 

a  word,  as  it  has  been  energetically  said,  one  can 

ily  deinonstrate  to  people  what  they  ahx^wly  l»elieve. 

Tins  talent  of  the  mind,  or  mther  of  the  soul,  is  a 

lent  apart  and  distinct  from  all  others.     It  depends 

upon  a  sensibility,  a  gift  of  living  in  our  fellow- 

rt'attires,  that  no  one  can  either  imitate  or  teach. 

5'othing  can  supply  its  place,  and  yet  what  more 

limple  ?      But  just   because  it  is  so  simple  it  is 

rery  rare.    What  are  the  most  famous  passages  of 

Demosthenes,  a  Bossuet,  or  a  Fox,  if  not  appeals 

I  the  good  sense  of  the  mind,  or  to  the  oonscienoe, 

iliii  b  i^  tbp  good  sense  of  the  soul  ?    "What  is  the 
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tnio  si>li«'re  of  eloquence,  if  it  be  not  the  eommim' 
jil'ir,  !  Tliis  eloquence  combines  with  lofty  philoso- 
])lii(:tl  cousiderations,  of  which  modem  times  famish 
in^tancj's.  We  are  at  first  tempted  to  attribute  the 
iinj)n'ssi(>n  we  receive  to  philosophy,  but  eloquence  is 
suinetliinjj  more  popular;  it  is  the  power  of  making 
vihr.ito  within  us  the  soul's  primitive  chords,  what  it 
jjosst'ssi's  of  most  simply  human ;  it  is  this,  and 
nothing  else,  by  which  we  recognise  the  orator. 


3.  EUtqiunce — Poetry — PhUosopky — Rhetoric, 

AV(^  are  not  orators  by  the  same  title  that  we  are 
yoy>u.    A  man  becomes  a  poet  at  the  command  of 

\M  ;ji'niu^.  and  to  sing  wa^  nrvor  a  biisiness ;  iioav  t^ 
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'luherum  of  eloquence,  form  without  substance, 
irganisra  without  life. 

No  oue  can  set  his  conscience  at  rest  and  his  life 
.t  liberty  without  tlio  aid  of  sophistry,  and  sophistry 

ill  not  go  far  unsujiported  by  rhetoric. 

Rhetoric,  that  treasury  of  forms,  has  itself  more 
than  one  form,  and  eveiy  man  is  rhetorical  because 
every  man  is  false. 

Rlietoric  is  not  always  where  we  look  for  it,  it  is 

lOre  often  still  where  we  did  not  expect  it  to  be. 


^tl 


n. — PrUIT  BLOQTTVfOl. 


1.  Necessity  of  Art  and  of  Study — Authoriiy. 

Stufly  has  very  immediat-e.  practical  applicatioiKs. 
f  There  is  no  development  of  the  human  mind  which 
is  not  either  an  aid  or  an  obstacle  to  religion.  No- 
kthing  is  indiflerent,  everjtliing  serves  or  injures. 
lEven  the  mn.st  scientific  doctrines,  the  most  abstract 
Ifijrsteins,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  descend  among 
|tbe  people. 

We  must  study  to  excite  and  enrich  our  own 
bought  by  means  of  the  thought  of  others.  Those 
Ivho  do  not  study  will  find  their  talent  wither,  will 

I  old  in  mind  l)eforc  their  time.  Experience  abun- 
fdantly  exemplifies  tin's  in  the  matter  of  prt^aching. 
pVlience  comes  it  that  preachers  exceedin},'ly  admired 
their  outset  so  rapidly  decline,  or  remain  so  far 
^below  the  hopes  to  which  they  gave  rise  ?  GcnenUly 
Ithis  comes  of  their  ha>'ing  left  off  study. 
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Doubtless  it  is  God  who  converts — ^tliem  ia  tb 
principle  ;  but  He  converts  man  by  man — ^bere  is  Ub 
fact ;  I  me^n  by  the  personal,  living,  moral  maiL  Ai 
soon  as  you  admit  tbis  fact  you  admit  art  in  |inttdi* 
iog;  for  what  would  man  be  minus  tboughtf  aid 
how  can  you  leave  bim  tbongbt,  and  previa  \m 
from  reasoning  out  what  he  does  ?  And  if  be  tmsm 
vn}^  he  reason  by  halves  ?  If  the  Holy  Spiii*  doei 
not  hold  the  pen,  it  must  needs  be  man  himsdf  tin 
bolda  it  \  if  he  be  not  inspired^  he  must  needs  tfA&L 
Inspiration  being  laid  aside,  I  cannot  see  wh?  lie 
should  prefer  tnusting  to  liis  first  impulse  rath(*r  thia 
to  reflection,  to  chance  rather  than  to  art.  To  talEe 
for  our  start iiHj-point  that  human  wisdom  for  wMcii 
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of  tnem ;  our  faculties  are  not  more  unworthy  of 

I  than  we  are  of  God ;  and  il'  it  is  indubitable  that 

conseDie  to  make  man  His  means,  let  us  place 

these  means,  that  is,  the  whole  man,  at  God's  dia- 

111.    Now  mau  comprehends  ai't,  man  is  essentially 

!  artist ;  take  away  ait,  man  is  man  no  longer. 

|A  literary  invalid,  to  whom  a  friejul  was  endea- 

aring  to  represent  the  joys  of  paradise,  intemipted 

thus  : — "  Do  not  sjieak  of  them,  father ;  your  bad 

^le  wtiuld  disgust  me  with  them."     This  profane 

licism  is  the  last  word  of  intellectual  Epicureanism. 

kt>  fninkly,  it  is  not  permissible  t-o  speak  of  Divine 

Qg»  in  bad  style.     In  vain  may  it  be  said  that 

thinys  themselves  should  speak ;  but  what  is  a 

[ious  stjde  hut  something  that  hinders  them  from 

dng,  an  unfaithful  stj'le,  a  style  that  is  not  true 

ttd  in  this  respect  it  may  be  at  once  elegant  and 

i) ;  and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  good  style, 

,  one  that  is  true  in  everj^  respect  ? 

llf  there  be  so  mimy  ministers  that  one  cannot  en- 

to  hear ;  if  vapid  discouises  be  so  frciiueut  in  the 

fe;  if  the  feeblest  advocates  can  scarcely  sink  so 

as  do  the  feeblest  preachers,  it  is  because  art, 

more  necessary  in  the  pulpit  than  at  the  bar,  is 

ttied  by  indolence  or  repulsed  by  prejudice.     An 

site  doi^trine  would  infallibly  raise  the  level  of 

siastical  eloquenee.     Let  the  youngest  amongst 

most  zealous  make  the  attempt ;  they  wiU  soon 

rid  of  the  mistaken  idea  that  art  is  something 

atially  voluminous,  which  requires,  in  order  to  its 
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(l»-\\lopnu*nt,  a  jjreut  space, — that  is  to  say,  a  great 
tinn';  :li<y  will  sixm  comprehend,  and  later  will 
kiK'W  .'xjn'riinontally,  that  a  great  deal  of  art  can 
ln'  iMiiiprisi'vl  witliin  the  limits  of  a  single  hour;  in- 
tt'ii>i:y  «.r  lalxjur  is  equivalent  to  long  duration; 
wlp'ii  iiiis  discover}'  has  been  made,  a  great  step  in 
advaiK  ••  has  been  taken.  AVhat  in  many  minds  has 
lorn  It -.l  to  discrotlit  art  is  not  art  itself,  is  not  even 
the  uImkc  of  it ;  is  far  rather  its  absence  A  dis- 
(■(.\irst'  whose  progivss  is  stilted,  whose  plan  is  pain- 
fully syinim'trical,  whose  style  is  pompous  or  over- 
oniat.'.  wlu)se  periods  are  unifonnly  rounded  and 
soiK.i.ms,  (Impresses  or  pnn'okes  us  by  its  icy  elegance. 
L't  us  ompliatically  condemn  so  false  a  style  as  this. 
Lrt  us  <v«Mi  venture  to  blame,  in  works  of  far  greater. 
and  flimplicity,  a  certain  stiffness  of  fn 
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here  is  only  one  real  opposition ;  it  is  not  that  be- 
l  twcen  nature  and  art-,  but  that  between  tnie  and 
false  art.     If  we  hold  to  this  formula,  it  is  because 
[this  formula  is  a  principle. 

The  spirit  of  analysis  of  our  age  has  puh-eriaed  so 
many  opinions,  has  left  so  few  beliefs  erect  I     Pure 
?ea«ouing  is  so  powerless  an  agent  in  reinstating  the 
moral  world  and  natural  religion  I     Happy  then  he 
who  has  received  from  God  the  solution  that  earth 
I  is  unable  to  bestow  !     An  arbitrary  solution  this,  but 
lone  which  ought  to  he  arbitrary, since  it  is  proved  by 
[the  fact  that  reason  cannot  discover  a  natural  one. 
I  Happy  tlien  the  man  who  has  found  it !  he  has  souie- 
'  thing  to  impart  to  souls,  and  in  his  humble  depend- 
ence on  revealed  truth  he  is  in  reality  far  more  in- 
I  dependent,  he  has  much  more  influence,  than   the 
I  preacher  who  \^tI1  only  believe  in  himself,  and  who  is 
I  constantly  surprised  at  not  believing  in  himself. 

WTiat  subjugates  men  is  authority,  and  there  is 
[  little  authority  in  passion. 

The  m;m  who  is  ejisily  impressed  by  others  is  not  cal- 
Icolated  to  make  an  impression  upon  them ;  he  who 
[trembles  before  them  will  never  cause  them  to  tremble; 
land  if  Peter,  in  preaching  his  first  sermon,  his  pro- 
bationary sennon  il"  you  will,  had  Wen  pre-occupied 
I'with  his  own  position,  and  the  opinions  of  his  audience, 
he  would  never  have  heai'd  the  multitude,  moved  and 
repentant,  asking,  at  the  close  ol'  his  discovirso,  "  Men 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  (Acts  ii  37J. 
1  think  that  we  in  general  are  contented  in  this 
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.  fi  foils  as  at  a  fencing  match ; 

conflict  requires  the  naked 
semblance  of  combat  leads  c 
victoiy.     A  more  kindly  com 
a  deeper  sense  of  our  respoi 
•1       I  higher  and  more  solemn  ideal 

I  place  us  above  vain  considerati 

ties,  with  which  in  truth  we  ha 
may  not,  I  admit,  be  the  idt 
ministry  now-a-dajrs,  but  does  it 
to  that  ideal,  or  to  reform  it  ? 
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there  is  no  reason  why  we  shoul 
lower  in  complaisance ;  if,  on  the 
to  ourselves  all  the  liberty  that  ( 
if,  far  from  allowing  our  mini 
upon,  we  claim  for  it  all  the  ( 
belongs  to  it, — ^there  is  eveiy  r 
the  world,  with  some  surnriHo 
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whether  accnptod  or  not  accepted,  the  essential  is 
that  it  he  what  it  ought  to  he. 

If  we  ask  what  the  diflerence  is  in  the  matter  of 

[authority  between  our  times  and  those  of  old,  we 

'  ehaJl  not  find  the  explanation  to  be  any  weakening 

I  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  ministere,  Init  a  circum- 
stance of  another  kind  ;  and  perhaps,  looking  closely, 
we  shall  discover  that  authority  only  appears  to  have 

'  decreased  because  it  had  once  been  exnggerated,  or 
that  the  conis,  so  to  speak,  only  appear  loose  at  the 
present  time  because  they  had  been  too  tightly  dmwn 

I  of  yore.  AVith  the  authority  of  conviction  and  in- 
ternal vocation,  which  ia  all  in  all,  tliero  had  mingled 
imperceptibly  the  authority  of  position  or  external 
vocation ;  and  perhaps  tlie  hitter  had  but  too  large 

I  a  sliare  in  the  confident  and  lofty  tone  of  preaching 
that  prevailed  Tliere  was  not  more  true  faith  or 
loss  real  incredulity  then  than  now,  but  this  inoiv- 

I  doiity  was  less  given  to  pronounce  itself,  and  even 
knew  itself  less  ;  it  had  not  yet  been  driven  by  cir- 
stance;?  to  pruclaim  or  invest igjito  itself;  even 
ongst  tliose  who  on  this  point  perfectly  under 
stood  themselves,  and  had  no  remaining  delusion,  the 
m^ority.  whether  through  pmdenco  or  deference, 
kept  silence,  and  the  small  number  who  gave  them- 
selves out  as  what  they  really  were,  were  blamed 
even  by  such  as  shared  their  opinions.  The  legal 
fiction,  or  rather  the  common  prejudice,  was  that  all 
the  world  believed.  The  flocks  still  appeared  entire 
and  compact;  the  Church  thoroughly  incorporate 
8  8 
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simple  souls ;  nay,  we  should  even  astomah  those  who 
do  not  believe  oui  Gospel  They  do  not  share  our 
point  of  Wow,  but  they  perfectly  know  wbat  it  ought 
to  be ;  if  they  permit  us  to  be  convinced,  they  equally 
pernut  us  to  speak  with  authority;  and  by  taking 
any  other  tone  in  their  presence  we  shall  only  suc- 
ceed in  scandalising  and  estranging  Uiem  still 
further. 

Tliose  who,  in  this  world  of  inconstancy  and  per- 
plexity, express  themselves  upon  a  serious  subject 
with  conviction  and  authority,  secure  to  theiusolves 
beforehand  a  favourable  bearing.  The  first  thing 
that  striken  us  in  an  orator,  and  wins  for  him  our 
ition,  is  that  he  dmws  all  his  authority  from 
message,  and  not  from  himself,  and  that  he  is  na 
modest  as  he  is  thoroughly  convinced 

If  authority  were  all  or  nearly  all  in  preaching, 
preaching  would  soon  reduce  itself  to  nothing. 

Experience  and  argument  blend  in  the  pulpit  with 
authority,  not  in  order  to  prove  the  authenticity 
of  the  documents,  which  is  out  of  the  question,  nor 
to  act  as  an  ally  to  evidence,  since  the  certainty 
that  springs  from  this  testimony  is  not  a  semi-cer- 
tainty; but  because  subjectively,  and  with  regard  to 
the  final  end  kept  in  view,  no  proof  suffices  in  this 
sphere  unless  the  testimony  of  the  heart  combines 
'with  it,  and  because  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  are 
often  only  starting-points  for  the  reason. 
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itiot  be  eloquent,  and  that  poaiiivo  faith  \&  alone 
competent  to  give  mnsterpiecea  to  the  pul|)its 

One  wouM  always,  if  une  coiild,  be  xiiry  eloijuent ; 
but  we  muijt  sometimea  resi-^'n  om-Belvea  to  the  setlato, 
hmnblo.  and  weak.  A  cold  and  feeble  but  sincere 
diacom-se  will  be  more  blessed  than  an  eloquent 
one  wliich  liunsceiids  the  condition   of  the  lioarer. 

Tlie  Christian  idea  is  beautiful,  e^specially  from  its 
puritj' :  it  only  tolerates  pure  ornaments ;  the  style, 
which  is  the  man,  ought  to  be  converted  with  the 
man.  or  at  all  events  shortly  afterwards. 

I  aui  not  much  more  partial  to  the  lustre  of 
imagery  in  pulpit  discourses  than  to  gold  in  the 
priestly  vestments,  or  luxury  in  the  sanctuary. 

Why  is  it  that  the  plots  of  modem  writers  excel 
those  of  the  ancients  ?  Because  Christianity'  has 
changed  our  moiul  point  of  view,  and  inspired  us 
witli  resix'ct  for  individualit)'  in  ourselves  and  others. 
But  could  the  literary  beauty  resulting  hence  be 
appreciated  or  felt  by  those  wlio  had  not  experienced 
the  same  influence  ?  Would  a  Greek  of  the  time  of 
Euripides  be  aware  of  it  ?  The  baauli/ul,  therefore, 
is  here  only  the  highest  power  of  the  good,  and  tliis 
superior  good  is  of  Christian  invention. 

One  thing  has  greatly  misled  pulpit  orators, — the 
desire,  at  all  risks  and  in  all  cases,  and  continually, 
to  be  orators.  In  this  respect  great  models  have 
done  them  harm.  They  have  not  perceived  that 
these  models  themselves  were  only  orators  on  oc- 
casion, and  sometimes  in  their  own  despite.    The 
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with  holy  anger  a^  with  a 
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it  would  l>e  u  want  of  love 

show  it. 
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events  that  go  on  oui5id«  i 
there  but  one  single  tiling, 
bring  with  them, 
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The  political  eloquence  of  the  ancients  sought  to 
disturb,  and  avowed  its  aim ;  preaching,  whenever  it 
curtails  our  internal  liberty,  tears  its  credentials. 

It  seeins  to  me  that  pelio^ion  would  appear  a  far 
wore  real,  proximate,  and  necessaiy  thing  if  we  saw  it, 
like  ft  pure  and  Divine  blood,  throbbing;  and  pulsing 
Uiroughout  life  ;  and  if  preaching,  after  ha\4ng  proved 
it  to  us  as  rational,  made  us  feel  it  as  living,  that  is 
to  say.  human. 

The  traditional  form  of  pulpit  di  ii>is  ;i  form 
that  their  aim  has  never  entirely  jiistitift,  is  a  com- 
plete anachronism  now-a-days ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  movement  tending  to  transform  the  ideal  into  an 
action,  there  is  great  impropriety  in  giving  to  an 
action,  the  most  positive  as  well  as  the  higliest  of  all, 
the  false  appearance  of  an  idea. 

Prattle  in  the  pulpit  is  always  unbecoming,  for 
there  can  be  no  religious  prattle  ;  these  are  terms 
that  exclude  each  other. 

But  the  preacher  who  is  not  familiar,  and  who  takea 
into  the  pulpit  all  the  proprieties  and  periidimses 
of  worldly  civility,  who  maintains  his  reser\'e,  who 
never  surrenders  himself,  is  a  friend  who  stretches 
out  his  hand  indeed,  but  it  is  a  gloved  hand,  in 
which  we  feel  no  warmth  and  no  life.  Uow  then  if 
caro  be  taken  to  cover  up  this  hand  before  stret<?h- 
ing  it  out  to  a  friend — that  is,  if  the  preacher  permit 
liimself  less  freedom,  less  spontaneity  in  the  pulpit 
than  \n  ordinary  meetings  even,  and  in  the  superfi- 
cial intercourse  of  social  life  ?    If  we  correctly  under- 
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iinpressiona,  the  lyrical  or  contemplative  preacher, 
if  one  may  venture  to  call  him  so,  decGivea  himsoll" 
woefully  i\s  to  his  missioa  No  doubt  a  man  should 
be  individual;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  must  be 
so  in  order  to  be  imiversiil,  Lhut  is  to  say,  to  speak  a 
languiige  which  reaches  the  heart  of  all:  but  this 
rule  hjis  its  limitations ;  and  ho  may  perhaps  l)e  a 
poet,  but  no  orator,  who  knows  not  how,  by  coming 
out  of  himself,  to  place  himself  in  that  standpoint 
where  all  human  souls  ro-unite,  and  form,  so  to 
speak,  only  one  single  souL 

The  objective  element,  moreover,  has  its  place,  and 
a  very  large  place  too,  in  Christian  preaching :  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel  announces  the  Gospel ;  he  has 
to  relate  not  his  owu  private  history,  but  the  wonders 
of  God ;  only  he  relates  these  with  his  own  soul ;  it  is 
on  that  soiil,  as  on  a  living  focus,  that  the  ra}'8  ol 
truth  fall,  to  strike  thence  on  other  souls ;  and  these 
truths,  which  ought  to  have  become  a  part  of  liimself, 
reach  his  hearers  as  an  emanation  of  his  being,  real 
and  personal  at  the  same  time,  objective  and  subjec- 
tive. Divine  and  human. 

This  is  sulficiently  to  assert  that  preaching  may 
subject  itself  to  no  other  form  than  that  of  the  truth 
itdelf,  whether  external  or  internal ;  that  it  rejects 
ever}'  other  type,  that  it  is  bound  to  nothing  conven- 
tional or  traditional  Preacliing  does  not,  like  the 
preacher,  wear  a  gown  and  bands ;  its  language  is  that 
of  the  subjects  it  treats,  and  no  other.  Kanicstness, 
tmction,  simplicity,  are  its  forms ;  it  has  none  more 
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eeen  them,  he  trusta  to  the  analysis  of  the  idea  giving 
hira  the  mental  vision  of  details  with  which  he  has 
not  come  into  contact  or  known  by  experience. 
Now  is  this  methoii  le^timate  ?  is  it  safe  ?  may  we 
recommend  it  to  the  preacher?  Yes,  but  not  ex- 
clusively ;  nothing  may  compensate  for  experimenta- 
tion; nothing  can  absolutely  supply  the  place  of  sight 
and  life ;  no  speculation  can  tetich  by  itself  the  secret 
of  those  true  and  lively  tones,  those  cries  of  the  soul, 
that  poiguimt  reality,  which  strictly  belong  to  ocular 
testimony  and  personal  recollections. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  youthful  preacher,  Above 
all,  obseiTG,  feel,  live  ;  seek  facts  in  facts  themselvee ; 
be  in  no  hurry  to  abstract;  abstraction  itself  can 
only  take  a  living  character,  and  prove  fruitful,  where 
there   are   memories,  where  life  has  given  rise  to 

i  thought.     But  I  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  ciireful 

I  not  to  exclude  the  other  method,  which  is  powerful, 
fertile,  and  distinguishes  all  the  great  works  of  moral 

I  eloquence.  If  we  must  in  general  have  lived  with 
facts  in  order  to  reproduce  them  with  a  vivacity 
which  shall  render  them  present,  we  must  have 
meditated  upon  their  idea  in  order  to  give  them  all 

^  their  meaning  and  importance.     Tlie  philosophy  of 

lity  and  of  religion  is  only  discovemble  in  this 

and  this  philosophy,  be  it  known,  ought  to  be 

I  offered  and  taught  to  all. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  great  number 

I  of  the  moat  energetic  passages,  the  truest,  most  inti- 
mate, and  most  highly  colouix3d  dutails  that  we  meet 
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r  true  nature  of  things  may  suit  other  eloquences,  whidi 
ha\'e  to  conceal  I  know  not  wliat  intimate  nothing- 
ness in  their  object ;  hut  Christianity,  all  life  and  all 
substance  as  it  is, — only  object  absolutely  solid  and 
serious  of  all  those  tliat  occupy  our  niinds,^Chria- 

I  tianit}'  gains  evcrj'thing  by  corning  forward  unveiled. 
The   infinite   prolongs,   as   it   were,   each   of   the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  the  religious  man ;  for  liim 

I  everything  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  infinity,  and 
the  sentiment  of  adonition,  awakened  witijin  him  by 

I  a  worthy  object,  pervades  lUl  his  life  and  all  his  elo- 
quence by  that  mysterious  savour — for  wliich  it  would 
seem  as  though  religion  alone  could  find  a  name, 

1  since  it  is  only  that  of  unction  that  men  have  ven- 

I  turcd  to  bestow  on  it, 

A  good  seiTQon  is  easier  l-o  write   than   a  good 
homily. 

The  sermon  is  motionless,  stationary ;  it  speaks 
to  men  of  all  times.  The  lecture  is  progressive ;  it 
follows  the  course  of  ideas,  of  events,  and  of  centuries. 
The  lecture  is  a  mode  of  preaching  wliich  extends 

i  to  all  tliat  stands  in  any  relation  whatever  to  Ciiris- 
lian  truth,  to  all  those  considerations  wliich  may  tend 
to  the  esUiblishment  or  the  glory  of  that  truth.  It 
embraces  the  whole  of  apologetics,  embraces  all  the 
ideas  and  all  the  fucts  that  recommend  the  Cospel 
to  humanity.  It  takes  note  of  different  ages ;  if 
it  reply  \Ai  the  diihculties  that  suggest  themselves 
to  every  human  soul,  it  has  also  respect  to  those  difli- 

,  culties  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  minds,  to  those 
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t'  lit  from  Die  Actual  utAte  of  science,  or: 

y,...L  iiuxujtii"!,  or  ft-om  the  geueral  couditic 
•ociviy. 

The  iDctuie  u  otbur  th&D  the  sermou;  it 
from  it  in  that  itjs  8{i«soiiil  aim  is       '-    riaa, 
tlial  it  prescribes  to  thiB  ao  other .  m  tho 

of  its  object^  which  is,  generally  speaking,  the  demoa-^ 
stration  or  the  development  of  the  truths  of 
tianity. 

We  must  not  foi^got  that  tlie  Beformation,  whic 
restored  and  conaeitmtt^  the  principle  of 
individuality,  addre»8etl  itsiilf  nevertheless  to  tlie 
masses;  it  aspireii  fn>m  the  first  to  constitute 
people,  to  organise  a  StaUy ;  evangelical  in  its  do 
trines,  it  was  Jewish  or  Catholic  in  its  method ; 
such  as  was  its  methoii,  no  t^x)  was  its  |>i- 
The  Reformer  of  tlic  sixteenth  century  did  ..  . 
compose  his  audience,  did  not  toko  each  individual 
apart;  he  embraced  the  entire  mass,  and  sought  to  J 
push  it  on  all  at  once  towards  one  same  cml 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Bible  is  the  true  diapsaonl 
of  the  preacher,  to  whom  it  gives  out  vritl)  certainty  I 
the  general  tone  of  liis  discourse ;  it  is  in  tho  Bible  I 
tlint  lus  imagination  must  steep  itself;  it  isfnmi  this! 
meilium  that  he  must  issuo  forth,  in  order  to  be  atrouj^J 
with  moderatiuu,  simple  with  grandeur,  familiar  with  I 
nobleness  and  solemnity.  1  may  remark,  iu  particular, 
that  it  is  the  Bible  which  impresses  on  and  preserves  I 
to  pidpit  discourses  that  just  measure  of  popularity  I 
wliich   we  ai«  constantly  exposed,  in  the  present! 
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state   of  OUT  civilisation,  either  to  fall  short  of  or 
exceetL 

Nothing  is  so  human  as  Christianity;  no  one  is 
so  thoroughly  man  as  the  Christian.  By  inspiring 
itself  with  tl>e  Scripture  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
will  attain  without  difficulty  to  that  grandeur  blent 
with  familiarity,  that  familiarity  replete  with  grandeur, 
whicli  ought  to  be,  but  bos  not  always  been,  the  in- 
imitable seal  of  preaching. 


raiaraa  at  t,  um  w.  sioss,  tovoi/*. 
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